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The Earliest English Diocesan Statutes 


LTHOUGH the diocesan laws of the Latin Church in the Middle 
ies form a most valuable source for the history of ecclesiastical 
influence and institutions, they cannot easily be used. Preserved 
piecemeal, for the greater part in corrupt and unofficial copies, 
many of the survivors were published by scholars of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and have never been re-edited. Their 
first editors were in no position to produce critical editions or 
(what was chiefly required) to survey the material as a whole. 
Giovanni Domenico Mansi, in making his Amplissima Collectio 
(1759 onwards), proceeded—to use Dom Henri Quentin’s words— 
‘ par superposition’. The task on his hands was too big to permit 
him to compare and evaluate thoroughly the medieval diocesan 
statutes which were at that time known. Little was done to improve 
this situation before the close of the nineteenth century: only 
Heinrich Finke’s early Komzilienstudien zur Geschichte des 13 Jabr- 
bunderts (Minster, 1891), indicated the sort of investigation that 
was needed, which Hefele and Knépfler, in the second edition of the 
Conciliengeschichte, did not provide. In recent years some advance 
has been made in sifting the material in various countries. This 


1 In English synodalia of the thirteenth century (Oxford, 1941) the present writer illustrated 
the general problem with English examples, and provided a short general bibliography 
to 1939; see also * The medieval statutes of the diocese of Carlisle’, ante, lxii (1947), 
$2-7. Since the war the study of French diocesan statutes has much advanced, 
through the initiative of the late André Artonne: see his papers, ° Oe ee a 
Lodéve ’, Bibliothique de I” Ecole des Chartes, cviii (1949-30), 36-74; * Les statuts synodaux 
: diocésains frangais du xiii* siécle au concile de Trente’, Rev. de I” Hist. de V'E.glise de 
i France, xxxvi (195), 168-81; ‘Les synodes diocésains d’ Aries de 1410 a 1$70 *, ibid, 
| se Gas3) 76M: * L’influence du Décret de Gratien sur les statuts ao 
Gratiana, ed. Forchielli and A. M. Stickler (Bologna, 1954), ii. 645-36; * Les statute 

francais’, Comptes-rendus des Séances de |” Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lattres, 1955, PP pp. 35-63. Professor V. L. Kennedy has thrown light on the 
statutes attributed to Odo de Sully, bishop of Paris, in ‘ The moment of consecration 
and the elevation of the Host’ and ‘ The date of the Parisian decree on the elevation of 
the Host’, Mediaeval Studies (Toronto) vi (1944), 121-50 and viii (1946), 87-96; more 
thorough and recent work on these stacutes, which tends to confirm the attribution 
of the core of them to Odo, is by the Abbé Louis Guizard, ‘ Recherches sur le texte des 
statuts synodaux d’Eudes de Sully, évéque de Paris (1196-1208) ’, Budletin d’ information 
de I’ Institut de Recherche et d’ Hist. des Textes, v (1956), 53-69. See also Dom Jean 
Leclercq, ‘ Les decrets de Bernard de Saintes [1141-66] °, Revue du Moyen Age Latin, ii 
(1946), 167-70. P.C.Boeren writes on‘ Les plus anciens statuts du dioctse de Cambrai * 
Revue de Droit Camoniquas, iii na 1-32, 131-72, 377-415, iv (1954), 131-58. See 
Louis Guizard, ‘L’étude des anciens statuts synodaux des diocéses de France’, 
Bibliotheque de la Revue d’ Histoire Ecclésiastique, fasc. 33: Congrés de droit canonique 


© Longmans Green & Company Limited and Contributors, 1960 
sty LXXV—NO. CCXCIV 
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has shown how often traditional ascriptions of statutes must be 
modified and how seldom we are presented with a series of synodal 
statutes which has not undergone some retouching, either by the 
bishop whose name they bear or by his successors.! But even 
harder problems are raised by statutes which are wholly unascribed 
in the surviving manuscripts, To determine their origin we can 
only examine the internal evidence and compare them with other 
statutes of known provenance. Even if certainty in every case is 
unattainable, the investigation is worth the effort and may teach us 
something about other, better authenticated, series of statutes and 
the method of their compilation. This paper is concerned with 
three series of statutes: the first was set by Mansi in the Amplissima 
(xxii. 723) under the date 1200 and the title ‘ Concilium incerti loci ’; 
the second is found in print only in a late and garbled version which 
David Wilkins published in Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae 
(1737), i. $93 and Mansi reprinted (xxii. 1173) as ‘ Statuta legenda in 
concilio Oxoniensi edita ’, linked to the genuine canons of Oxford, 
1222; while the third was given by Wilkins (i. 656, and after him, by 
Mansi, xxiii. 463), as statutes of an unknown bishop. 


I 
* Constitutiones incerti loci’ is the title given by Marténe and 
Durand to two series of statutes which they printed in Thesaurus 
novus anecdotorum (Paris, 1717), iv. 147, from a manuscript of the abbey 
of Corbie (diocese of Amiens). Both were reprinted by Nicold 
Coleti in his Sacrosancta concilia, xiii (1730), 759 and by Mansi (xxii. 
723, 731). The second series (im. ‘Baptismus cum reveren- 


tia . . .”), save for the last ten chapters (c. 53-62), corresponds 
to parts of the Parisian statutes attributed to Bishop Odo de Sully 
(d. 1208).* We are concerned only with the first series (ine. ‘ Quia 
non potest . . . ’) printed under this title, ‘ Constitutiones incerti 


médiéval 1958 (Louvain, 1959) pp. ew SE ae aes outside France. 
In 1939 appeared Emil Brzoska, Die Breslaner Diézesansynoden bis zur Reformation 
(Breslau, 1939), on which see the ensuing controversy between Brzoska and Bernhard 
Panzram in Zéschr. der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgesch. (kan. a kxi (1941), te91, ty 

O94i), 9976 Ss. Pair He omindty fem caaghtn aalls Heo publication of critical 
studies and edi itions by Professor Jakub Sawicki under the title Conia Polonia 
Zrédta i Studia Krytyexme (nine volumes, 1945-537, in progress). Dr. Sawicki’s im- 
portant paper on * Die Entwicklung der Kirchenrechtswissenschaft in Polen 1918-57 ° . 
Ocsterreichisches Archiv fiir Kirchenrecht, ix (1958), 243-69 gives a fall of 


with a short résumé in French; Sot a teva’ toy tas bubeand ile Was Pope tot 
Hist. i (1950), 120-1. 

* E.g., for Paris see L. Guizard, Joc. cit. p. 1 n. 1 above, and for the Norwich statutes 
se Cheney, Eg. Sali, 125-36. 

The statutes are in Mansi, are xxii. 675-86. Se cde ane 
nina enieal deel se. -5 differ from the corresponding parts of ‘ Odo ’ (communia 
precepta, c. 21-4) but concern the same matters. The series as a whole may be another 
recension of the Parisian statutes, as Guizard suggests. 


~ 
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loci’. It is our object to show that these statutes, which we will 
call CIL, were compiled in England, and to fit them into the history 
of the legislation of the English Church. The manuscript from 
Corbie, which Marténe and Durand saw, has not been traced among 
the numerous remains of that famous library,’ but another incom- 
plete text in an early thirteenth-century hand has come to light on 
two folios which form flyleaves to a glossed book of Daniel in 
Cambridge, Pembroke College MS. 62, which was formerly in the 
abbey of Bury St. Edmunds.* 

In a short preamble to the statutes, addressed to the clergy, the 
legislator declares that his object is to appoint rules of conduct, 
of dispensing the sacraments, and of behaviour towards the laity. 
The following sixty-four statutes follow out this scheme fairly 
systematically. Chapters 1-4 concern cases of irregularity in 
ordination, chapters 5-16 the ‘ vita et honestas ’ of the clergy with 
special reference to the sins of /uxwria, superbia, and avaritia. The 
rest of the statutes is mainly written round the rules for the per- 
formance of four sacraments: the eucharist, baptism, penance, and 
marriage. Scattered among these chapters and following them are 
some prescriptions which could not fit logically into the scheme: 
on the maintenance of church fabric, Sunday observance, games in 
churchyards, and so on. These produce a somewhat disorderly 
effect on an underlying pattern, as we find in even the most import- 
ant sets of English diocesan statutes of the thirteenth century.* 
Altogether there is little here to suggest a gradual accumulation of 
statutes at successive synods, and we may assume for the time being 
that CIL was completed all at one time. 

The first step towards determining the circumstances in which 
CIL was issued is to look for parallel passages in other legislation, 
and they are to be found in plenty; for only half a dozen chapters 
(7, 38, 4°, 41, $7, 61) do not present close verbal parallels with 
other statutes of known provenance. Parallels with more than 
one set of statutes may be particularly instructive, and it is those 
which will be examined here. The present writer pointed out long 
ago that the canons of Archbishop Hubert Walter in the provincial 
council of London (or more exactly, Westminster), 19 September 
1200, were paralleled in the earliest diocesan statutes of Salisbury 
(1217 X 1221), Winchester (? 1224), and Chichester (1244 x 1253).* 

1Cf, L. Delisle, Le cabinet des mss. de la Bibliothique Impiriale (Nationale, (Paris, 
—e ii. 104-41, 427-8. 


* The second flyleaf is severely damaged; the text contains the preamble, c. 1-46, 
and parts of c. 47-55. len ptetndinan ier TE ERR <a 
the flyleaves come from 

* Cf. Eng. Synodalia, pp. 53-3 (Salisbury) and 90-1 (Worcester). 

* Ibid. pp. 55, 76, 87. The seftsuness to Gis CASEES of Sulicbuny Messer ext & 
the edition by W. D. Macray in Charters and docts - ee eee 
pp- vat, bur bn come Sumunen senditenddiads ettmebaanne cnmaeuiomeaiee 
Winchester statutes are quoted from the only known manuscript: Bodleian, Hatton 
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It is therefore of special interest that all these parallels, without 

exception, are matched in CIL. 
A few examples will bring out the relationship: 
CIL c. 36, 35 

Similiter de 

tione si dubitetur con- 


quia non dicitur itera- 
tum quod nescitur 
fuisse collatum. Ideo- 
que baptizentur expo- 
siti de quorum baptis- 
mo dubitatur, sive in- 
veniantur cum sale sive 
sine sale. 


Westminster c. 9 


Cum .. . safctorum 
patrum statuta declar- 
ent decimas de omni- 
bus que per annum 
renovantur prestandas 
id inviolabiliter decer- 
nimus observandum 
ita ut occasione mer- 
cedis servientium vel 
messorum decima 
pars mon minuatur. 
. . . Detentores vero 
decimarum iuxta Roth- 
omagensis concilii con- 
stitutum . . . usque 
ad satisfactionem con- 
gruam anathematis 
vinculo feriantur. 
Westminster c. 10 

Hiis etiam adnectimus 
ut clerici non intersint 
tabernis et publicis po- 
tationibus. 


92, fo. 154°. 


nescitur fuisse collatum. 
Si vero pueros cum sale 
contingat expositos in- 
veniri baptizentur, si 
vero sine sale inveni- 
antur expositi et utrum 
baptizati fuerint dubi- 
tetur baptizentur, ita 
tamen quod ante . . . 
{as Salisbury]. 

CIL c. 48 
Decimas autem de om- 
nibus que per annum 
renovantur dandas de- 
crevimus ita ut occas- 
ione mercedis servien- 
tium vel messorum ecc- 
lesie decima parte non 
frustrentur, Detento- 
res vero decimarum 

. usque ad satis- 
factionem congruam 
anathematis vinculo 
feriantur. Cumautem 
hii qui decimas de- 
tinuerint . . . [as Sal- 
isbury]. 


CIL c. 9 
Inhibemus ctiam ne 
sacerdotes vel quilibet 
clerici tabernas frequen- 
tent vel publicis po- 
tationibus aut specta- 
culis aut ubi turpia et 
inhonesta cantantur in- 
tersint. 


The Chichester statutes are quoted as from Wilkins, i. 688-93. 


Westminster canons are in Wilkins, i. 505-8. 
2 The second sentence is only found in texts AC (cf. Eng. Synodalia, pp. 7-8). 


Salisbury c. 27! 
Si vero pueros con- 


Similiter de confirma- 
tione quia non debet 
dici iteratum quod nes- 
citur esse collatum. 


Salisbury c. 45-46 
Decimas autem de om- 
nibus que per annum 
renovantur et maxime 
consuetas decimas dan- 
das decrevimus et dis- 
stricte precipimus ita 
ut occasione mercedis 
servientium vel moes- 
sorum ecclesia decima 
parte non frustretur. 
Detentores autem de- 
cimarum consuetarum 

. usque ad satisfac- 
tionem condignam per 
censuram ecclesiasticam 
compellantur. Cum 
autem hii qui decimas 
detinuerint .. . [as CIL}. 


Winchester c. 63 


Sacerdotes et clerici 
publicis non intersint 


potationibus. 


The 





non possunt, com- 
vero incorrepti. . . 
indicatur eis purga- 
tio, et non occasione 
pecunie captande diff- 
eratur de die in diem, 
sed statim primo die 
si parata fuerit suscipi- 


DIOCESAN 
CIL c. 58 


Diffamati . . . super 
crimine aliquo de quo 
vinci non possunt, 
vero imcorrecti. . . 
indicatur eis purgatio, 
que occasione cap- 
tande pecunie de die in 
diem nullatenus diff- 
eratur, sed statim 
primo die si parata 


STATUTES 
Salisbury c. 38 


Diffamati. . . super 
crimine aliquo de quo 
convinci non possunt, 
moneantur . . . Si 
vero _incorrigibiles 
. . . indicatur cis pur- 


atur et canonicum fuerit recipistur et 

numerumnonexcedat. canonicum numerum 
mon excedat. Archi- 
diaconus seu officialis 
vel decanus contra hoc 
statutum veniens se 
noverit ab officio sus- 
pendendum nec sine 
speciali § auctoritate 
domini archiepiscopi 
vel episcopi relaxan- 
dum. 


These examples indicate clearly that CIL stands between 
Westminster, 1200 on the one hand and the Salisbury, Winchester, 
and Chichester statutes on the other. This could mean either that 
CIL was the common parent of Westminster and the later statutes 
or that it was a parent of the later statutes, itself derived from 
Westminster. Two facts point to the latter explanation: the 
drafting of CIL seems to improve on Westminster in neatness at 
several points, and at one point where Archbishop Hubert’s legatine 
canons of York (1195)' provided a basis for his canons of 
Westminster, Westminster stands between York and CIL: 


York c. 4 


Ubi autem puer cuius 
baptismus ignoratur 
reperitur  expositus, 
sive cum sale sive sine 
sale reperiatur, bapti- 
zetur, cum non intelli- 
gatur iteratum quod 
nescitur fuisse col- 
latum. 


Westminster c. 3 
De baptismate vel con- 
firmatione si dubitetur, 
sanctorum canonum 
statuta sequentes stat- 
uimus ut conferatur, 
quia non dicitur iterat- 
um quod nescitur fu- 
isse collatum. Ideo- 
que baptizentur expos- 
iti de quorum baptis- 
mo dubitatur, sive in- 
veniantur cum sale 
sive sine sale. 


1 Wilkins, i. 501. 


CIL c. 36, 35 


Similiter de confirma- 
tione si dubitetur con- 
feratur, quia dici non 
debet iteratum quod 
nescitur fuisse collat- 
um. Si vero pueros 
cum sale contingat ex- 
positos inveniri bap- 
tizentur, si vero sine 
sale inveniantur expos- 
iti et utrum baptizati 
fuerint dubitetur, bap- 
tizentur . . . 
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Another group of parallels must now be noted. CIL c. 5 agrees 
in substance and for a few words is verbally identical with c. 4 of 
canons issued by Cardinal Robert de Courson as papal legate, first 
in a council at Paris in June or July 1213, secondly in a council 
at Rouen in February 1214.4 Further on in CIL comes a small 
group of statutes (26-30) which with one exception (27) agree 
very closely with Courson’s canons, c. 9-12. Two examples will 


illustrate the similarities : 


Paris 1213, I. 4 
Inhibemus etiam districtius ne 
clerici in sacris ordinibus constituti 
etiamsi beneficiati non fuerint, in 
propriis domibus vel in alienis pub- 
lice focarias habeant unde scanda- 
lum oriatur. Quod si aliqui con- 
tra huius constitutionis tenorem 
venire presumpserint et ad admoni- 
tionem prelati sui focarias non dim- 
iserint et a se prorsus non expuler- 
int, elapsis xl diebus a primo die 
monitionis noverint se ¢xcommuni- 
cationis sententie subiacere. Idem 
etiam de beneficiatis duximus stat- 


uendum, adicientes quod post tem- 
pus predicte admonitionis, ab offi- 
cio et beneficio se noverint esse sus- 


pensos nec absolvantur vel ad 
beneficia restituantur nisi gtavi ab 
episcopis suis iniuncta pena. 
Paris 1213, 1. 9 

Ad hec inhibemus districtius ne 
sacerdotes ignoti de quorum 
ordinatione non constat ad divino- 
rum celebrationem admittantur, 
sine litteris testimonialibus vel test- 
imonio bonorum virorum et cos 
qui contra hec venerint decernimus 
puniendos arbitrio prelatorum. 


CIL c. 5 

. + Statuimus ut sacerdotes et 
clerici beneficiati, vel in sacris 
ordinibus constituti sive bene- 
ficiati sint sive non, . . . con- 
tinenter ac honeste vivant prout 
ad sacrum corum ministerium 
noscitur pertinere. Nec in domi- 
bus propriis vel alienis publice 
concubinas unde scandalum oriatur 
tenere presumant set eas a se 
prorsus expellant et longius faciant 
amoveri, nisi velint simul officio 
et beneficiis suis contra hoc agendo 
privari. 


CIL c. 26 
Ad hec prohibemus - districtius 
ne sacerdotes ignoti de quorum 
ordinatione non constat ad divino- 
rum celebrationem deserviendo 
ecclesias admittantur, nisi de licen- 
tia nostra cum per litteras testi- 
moniales vel testimonium bonorum 
virorum nobis de eorum ordina- 
tione fuerit sufficienter fides facta. 


Again we can point to parallels with most of these 


passages 
in the Salisbury statutes (c. 6, 7, 70, 19, 18); but the likeness of 
Salisbury to CIL proves nothing about the relations of CIL to 
Courson’s canons. A close comparison of CIL and Courson at these 
points gives no clear priority to one or the other. Only one small 
matter of substance can be adduced as evidence: CIL c. 29 (Paris 


1 Mansi, Ampl. Coll., xxii. 820, 900. 
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I. 11, Rouen 12) forbids priests to demand compulsory payment 
“pro annalibus vel tricennalibus vel septennalibus missarum 
faciendis’; Salisbury c. 18 borrowed this statute from CJL or 
from Courson, but omitted ‘ vel septennalibus’. I do not know 
of any other English statutes which mention sepfennalia of masses. 
May it not be that this was a piece of mechanical copying by the 
writer of CIL, from a legatine canon not intended for England 
and inappropriate to English custom ? 

The facts that we have so far considered establish that CIL 
was composed between 1200 and 1221 (the latest possible date 
for the Salisbury statutes); if it borrowed from Courson’s canons 
it must have been framed after July 1213. The many loans from 
the Council of Westminster (of which ten chapters reappear in 
CIL) and other parallels with the Council of York, 1195, suggest 
that CIL was English, despite the fact that it is printed from a 
manuscript in a French library which also contained synodal 
statutes of Paris and despite the connection with Courson. There 
is also the evidence of wide diffusion in English dioceses. A 
detail of substance confirms English composition: c. 64 reads, 
‘Prohibemus quoque ne denunciatus scotallorum fiat in ecclesiis 
vel per sacerdotem extra.’ So far as is known, the word and 
custom of ‘ scotales ’ were peculiarly English. 

An inference about the date of CIL may be dom from its 
Dangerous 
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failure to mention the Fourth Lateran Council of 12135. 
as is the argument from silence, it is noticeable that CIL has nothing 
to say about the degrees of consanguinity (whereas the Salisbury 
statute c. 86 will quote the Fourth Lateran c. 50-51) and requires the 
laity to be admonished to confess thrice a year without penalizing 


those who fail to confess annually. The silence of CIL is more 
significant still when compared with derivative passages in Salis- 
bury; thus: 

CIL c. 45 
Moneantur laici statim in principio 


Salisbury c. 37 
Confessiones ter in anno audiantur, 


Quadragesime vel pluries in anno 
cito post lapsum confiteri, et ut ter 
in anno, scilicet Pascha, Natali, 
Pentecoste communicent; prius ta- 
men preparari per aliquantulam ab- 
stinentiam de consilio sacerdotis 
faciendam [et] per confessionem. 


ter in anno communicare [subditi] 
moneantur, in Pascha, in Nathali, 
in Pentecoste ; prius tamen preparent 
se per aliquam abstinentiam de 
consilio sacerdotis faciendam. 
Quicunque autem semel in anno ad 
minus proprio non confessus fuerit 
sacerdoti, et ad minus ad Pascha 
eucharistie sacramentum Non perce- 
perit, misi de consilio sacerdotis dux- 
erit abstinendum et vivens ab ingressu 
ecclesie arceatur et mortuus christiana 


careat sepultura. 


'Cf. CIL c. 33 and York c. 5, CIL c. 54 and York c, 10, 
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CIL c. 49 Salisbury c. 48, 49 
Excommunicatio non passim et Sacro approbante concilio pro- 
absqne. delectu fiat sed premissa bibemus me quis aliquando exeom- 
autem annis in tribus solempnibus »monitione premissa et presentibus per- 
festivitatibus. . . . sonis ydoneis per quas sufficienter si 

mecesse fuerit possit probari monitio, 
auctoritate propria promulgare pre- 
sumat . . . expedire. Singulis 
autem annis in tribus solempnitat- 
ibus maioribus. . . . 


The italicised words in the Salisbury statutes come from the 
Fourth Lateran Council c. 21, 47. In the light of these passages 
where Salisbury sees deliberately to bring CJL up to date, we may 
suppose that the latter belongs to the years between 1200 and 12135. 

The point has now been reached when it will be profitable to 
look at two textual differences between the Corbie text and the 
Bury text of CI“. In the following quotations the italicised words 
are found only in the Bury text. CIL c. 17 is concerned with 
the care and reverence to be shown towards the consecrated ele- 
ments in the eucharist, and reads: ‘ nec ultra septem dies serventur 
hostie consecrate, post solutum scilicet interdictum, set septimana 
qualibet in die dominica renoventur.’ CIL c. 19 describes the 
method of carrying the viaticum to the infirm, and reads: ‘ lucerna 
precedente . . . et cruce similiter . . . precedente quoque tin- 
tinnabulo post solutionem interdicti ad cuius sonitum excitetur devotio 
audientium.’ If ( as the evidence already examined suggests) these 
are statutes issued in England between 1200 and 1213, the interdict 
in question is probably the general interdict which lay on all 
England from 24 March 1208 to 2 July 1214. Moreover, since these 
statutes are instructing parish priests in matters relating to the 
reserved Host and the viaticum, they would not have been framed 
at a time when the celebration of mass was wholly forbidden. 
After the earliest days of the interdict* it was not likely that the 
reserved Host would be found in any English churches until the 
pope had mitigated the interdict in January 1209 by permitting 
conventual churches to celebrate mass once a week behind closed 
doors.* But this mitigation did not affect the parish priests until, 
late isi 1212, the pope allowed them to administer the viaticum 


1 It is convenient to designate the texts by these names, but we cannot assume that 
they were written in these places. 

: In the instructions which probably emanated from one or more of the bishop- 
executors of the interdict soon after it began, we read: ‘ Corpus domini sicubi residuum 
fuerit, reservetur honeste in ecclesia, donec dicatur quid inde fieri debeat, ita quod a 
nallo sumatur nec a sacerdote nec ab alio’: Avranches, Bibliothéque municipale 
MS. 149, fo. 109%@ (from Mt. S.-Michel), printed Migne, Patr, Latina, ccxvii. 192. 

* Migne, ccxv. 1529. 
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to the dying and for this purpose to fetch the reserved Host from a 
conventual church. This may possibly have tempted certain priests 
to reserve the consecrated Host for rather long periods as the Bury 
text envisages in c. 17, but no details of the practice of the time seem 
to have survived. But when the, pope permitted the viaticum, he 
did not lift the embargo on bell-ringing: hence the note inc. 19. 
The Bury text, then, has limiting dates, July 1212 and July 1214. 
If one is entitled to read into the statutes a lively hope that the inter- 
dict will soon be lifted, then the text must belong to the period after 
King John had made his peace with the pope on 13 May 1213. 

One might argue that the Bury text is a copy of statutes which 
originated before 1215 but in which this copy incorporated these 
special provisos because of some later local interdict. I know of no 
interdict which would meet the case. It would have to be an inter- 
dict covering a whole diocese, or at least an archdeaconry, and 
would have to be only a partial interdict, since the viaticum was 
permitted. It would also have to be of considerable importance 
or duration to persuade a copyist that these insertions were worth 
making. We are driven back to the view that the general interdict 
on England is the one in question. 

It still remains to determine which version of the statutes is 
the earlier: that containing the references to the interdict or the 
Corbie text? If the references are insertions made in a pre-existent 
series of statutes, we must date the original issue between 1200 and 
1208, when the interdict began. But before we jump to a conclusion 
on this point, it will be well to consider by what authority the statutes 
were framed. 

They make no mention of a synod or synodal authority. Nor do 
they use any term such as provincia or diocesis nostra which determines 
the area to which they applied. But two other differences between 
the Bury and Corbie texts may serve as pointers. First, at most 
points in the statutes where an ecclesiastical authority is named, 
Bury reads archiepiscopus and Corbie reads archiepiscopus vel episcopus; 
thus c. 16: ‘ Quilibet autem sacerdos de consensu domini archi- 
episcopi [add vel episcopi C] suum habeat confessorem.’ Secondly, 
in c. 21, to Corbie’s prescription ‘quod omnes habeant canonem 
misse secundum consuetudinem ecclesie correctum’ Bury adds, 
after ‘ ecclesie ’, the word ‘ Cantur’ ’. 

The possible authorities responsible for CIL are three in number: 
papal legate, archbishop, bishop. Let us examine the possibilities 
in turn: 

(i) If Corbie is the original, its references to archbishop and 
bishop betoken a legatine authority. We meet with just such 
provisions in the legatine canons of Hubert at York, 1195, and Otto 


1 Memoriale fr. Walteri de Coventria (Rolls Series), ii. 205 and Annales monastici (Rolls 
Series), ii. 271. 
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at London, 1237. Two legates a Jatere visited England between 1200 
and 1215: John of Ferentino in 1206, Nicholas of Tusculum in 
1213-141 But if the Corbie text is the original, it follows that it 
must be earlier than 1208, when the interdict began; and the 
authorship of Nicholas of Tusculum is excluded, attractive as that 
theory may be. John of Ferentino, on the other hand, came to 
England within a year after Archbishop Hubert’s death and before 
King John’s breach with Rome. Little is known of his activities 
except in regard to certain monasteries; but several chroniclers 
report that he held a council at Reading, and from the Brut y Tywyso- 
gion comes the surprising statement that in it ‘he confirmed the law 
of the church throughout the whole kingdom’.? Could CJL 
be the unidentified canons of a Council of Reading, held in October 
1206? This would agree with its dependence on Archbishop 
Hubert’s canons, the lack of knowledge it displays of the statutes of 
Odo de Sully, bishop of Paris, and the wide and apparently inde- 
pendent borrowing by later English bishops. These facts are 
certainly compatible with such an origin, but do not necessarily 
require this explanation. Several other considerations tell against 
a legatine authority. First, CJL is altogether too modest a set of 
pastoral precepts to be regarded as a ‘ confirmation of church law 
of the whole kingdom’; far less comprehensive than Archbishop 
Hubert’s canons, it hardly touches on any topic which would not 
interest the parish priest and his assistants. Secondly, certain canons 
of Robert de Courson of 1213-14 seem to be more probably a 
source than a derivative of CIL; and if this is so, it tells against 
John of Ferentino as author, though not against Nicholas of Tus- 
culum. Thirdly, both Bury and Corbie versions include, in no 
less than six. scattered chapters, the phrases sine assensu mostro, ame- 
toritate ot licentia nostra, sine litteris nostris, where no legate but a 
diocesan is plainly intended. This is a strong reason for rejecting 
that theory that either of the legates, before or during the interdict, 
was concerned in uttering these statutes. 

(ii) Can it be supposed that CIL is provincial legislation, issued 
either by Hubert Walter or Stephen Langton for Canterbury or by 
Geoffrey Plantagenet for York? This might be, were we to regard 


1 For both see H. Tillmann, Die papstl. Legaten in England bis zur Beendigung der 
Legation Gualas (Bonn, 1926), pp. 92-3, 98-107. For the former see also Cheney, 
‘ The papal legate and English monasteries in 1206 ’, ante, ie 
the latter see also Angelo Mercati, ° La prima relazione del Cardinale Nicold de R: 
sulla sua legazione in Inghilterra ’, Essays in History pres. to Reginald Lane Poole (Oxford, 
1927), PP. 274-89. 

Bruty Tywysogion or the Chronicle of the Princes, Red Book of Hergest version, ei. Thomas 
Jones (Candi 1955), p. 187; the Peniarth MS. 20 version (ed. Jones, 1952), p. 83 reads: 
* held a stately council wherein to confirm the laws of the church.’ The council made 
sufficient impression to serve 8 a means of dating an act of the bishop of Coventry: 
* Act’ apud Lich’ anno quo celebratum est concilium a Iohanne cardinali apud Redyng ”’ 
Brit. Mus., MS. Harl. 3868, fo. 37. 
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the archiepiscopus vel episcopus of the Corbie text as a way of catering 
for both the archdiocese and the dioceses of suffragans; but that 
would involve giving priority to the Corbie text and assigning 
CIL to Archbishop Hubert (who had already issued a more com- 
prehensive code, though less detailed in some particulars) or to 
Archbishop Geoffrey, and neither man seems to be a likely author. 
It would also involve neglecting the probable connection with 
Courson’s canons, and interpreting the Bury text as a reissue of 
provincial canons for the archdiocese only. That the Bury version 
could not be issued to the province is shown by its references to 
archiepiscopus where the diocesan authority is intended, and by the 
enforcement of the ‘ custom of the church of Canterbury’ when 
other diocesan customs were certainly used within the province. 

(iii) The third alternative, that CIL was issued in the first instance 
for a diocese, raises fewer difficulties. On this showing, the Bury 
version is the original and was designed for the archdiocese of 
Canterbury: hence the reference to archiepiscopus (never to epis- 
copus), and consuetudinem ecclesie Cantur’, and the phrases sine ¢ sensu 
nostro, &c. The statutes, we must assume, were issued during the 
interdict. This involves treating the Corbie text as a generalized 
version of Canterbury diocesan statutes in which ve/ episcopum has 
been added and the consuetudinem ecclesie Cantur’ has been dropped 
along with the references to the interdict, in order to make a broader 
application possible. Whether these changes were made for an 
official reissue or unofficially, when and where they were made, is 
beyond reasonable conjecture, since we know nothing about the 
Corbie text. 

The possibility that CTL was issued by an archdeacon can be 
excluded in view of the use of the personal pronoun at points 
where diocesan authority is invoked. The archdeacon is mentioned 
only once,* and then the use of the singular, archidiaconus, is com- 
patible with the theory that CIL was designed for the arch-diocese of 
Canterbury, which had only one archdeacon at this time.* The 
absence of more allusions to him and his duties agrees with the 
tone of the preamble in suggesting that the statutes were issued 
for direct transmission to all parish priests and concerned them 
more than diocesan officers. In this respect CJL agrees with 
Robert Grosseteste’s famous statutes for the clergy of the diocese 
of Lincoln, which do not mention at all the bishop’s subordinates 


1 Theoretically, Langton could be the author, 1206~8, transmitting the canons to his 
province during the twenty months between his consecration and the interdict, although 
he was personally excluded from the country. But this seems so improbable as not to 
deserve serious 


®c. $9: * Archidiaconus seu officialis vel decanus contra hoc statutum veniens se 


Cheney Coes, From Becket to Langton (Manchester, 1956), p. 6, n. 3. 
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on whom the application of the rules chiefly depended. In each 
case the legislator seems to be more concerned with the didactic, 
pastoral object than with the enforcement of sanctions.! 

We conclude, tentatively, with the hypothesis that Archbishop 
Stephen Langton produced these statutes for circulation in his 
diocese, after his arrival in England on 16 July 1213 and before 
the lifting of the interdict on 2 July 1214. Seen in this context, 
CIL marks an important stage in the local law-making which was 
designed to bring order and uniformity to the English Church. 
The object of the next few pages is to place the statutes in this 
setting. 

Before the end of the twelfth century, the canons of English 
legatine and provincial councils formed a foundation. Those of 
Archbishop Richard’s Council of Westminster (1175) have a peculiar 
interest; for as Seckel first observed and Professor C. N. L. Brooke 
has more amply demonstrated, ‘ owing to the chance that its canons, 
incorporated incognito into decretal collections, could appear to be 
the canons of a general council, the province of Canterbury “ legis- 
lated” for the Church at large’.* Before long, we may suppose, 
English diocesans were uttering precepts in their synods which 
repeated the canons and bore on similar topics. In the dispute 
which arose between Archbishop Richard and the exempt abbey of 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, in 1182-3, the obligation was laid upon 
priests of the abbey’s churches to attend synods and hear ‘ prohi- 
bitiones et precepta sinodalia’; and continental parallels make 
it improbable that this was an exceptional proceeding.* Nor 
need we rely on conjecture. Roger of Hoveden, writing before 
1192, summarizes eight decreta which Hugh of Avalon, bishop of 
Lincoln (1186-1200) issued in his synods.‘ They resemble closely 
later diocesan legislation. Outside synods, too, a bishop could 
make laws by issuing mandates to his archdeacons. Bishop Hugh 
published a general rule relating to Pentecostal processions and 
payments in a letter to all the archdeacons and officials of the 
diocese of Lincoln, and Henry Marshal, bishop of Exeter (1194-1206) 
did the like.6 Hubert Walter’s two councils, 1195 and 1200, pro- 
vided the provinces of York and Canterbury respectively with 


1 Grosseteste’s statutes are printed by Luard, R. Grosseteste Epistolae (Rolls Series), 
pp. die: Ss éf. Eng. Synodalia, p P. 119. 

* See P: rofessor Brooke’s paper, ‘ Canons of English Church Councils in the early 
Decretal Collections ’, Traditio, xiii (1957), 471-80, at p. 476. 

* Cheney, Frem Becket to Langien, p. 143. Cf. the practice of the diocese of Poitiers, 
‘secundum generalem consuctudinem regionis ’, described by Pope Innocent III in 
1212 (Migne, ecxvi. $43). 

* Gesta Regis Henrici II (Rolls Series), i. 357. For the date and the probability that 
Roger of Hoveden wrote this chronicle, see Lady Stenton ange Ixviii (1953), 574-82. 

® Registrum antiquissimum of . . » Lincoln, i, ed. C. W. Foster (Lincoln Record Soc. 
27, 1931), 257-58. Register of Join cs Grantee, ol. F. C. Hingeston-Randolph (Exeter, 
1894-99), ii. 785-86. 
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materials for instructing priests. During the last years of Arch- 
bishop Hubert’s life, to 1205, there is no clear evidence of statute- 
making by English bishops,' but several of them obtained indults 
and mandates from Rome to strengthen their hands in tightening 
clerical discipline.* A generation later, Robert Grosseteste was 
issuing statutes on such authority as this, and the practice may 
well have started earlier.* 

After Archbishop Hubert’s death we should hardly expect to 
find much statute-making by English bishops for some years to 
come. Several bishoprics lay vacant for long periods, the interdict 
descended on the country in 1208, and few bishops remained at 
their posts after the king was excommunicated in 1209. It would be 
rash to suppose that diocesan government went entirely to pieces 
during the interdict or that absent bishops were completely cut off 
from their flocks: officials could deputize for them, their mandates 
could be read in ruri-decanal chapters. The fact remains that 
there is a gap in the evidence of statute-making until King John 
made peace with the Church in May 1213. He chose a critical 
moment to do so, 

On April 1213 Pope Innocent ITE had sent out to the various 
provinces of the Latin Church a summons to a general council to 
be held in November 1215.5 The pope declared the two-fold 
object of the council in the preamble: ‘ Of all the desires of our 
heart we long chiefly for two in this life, namely, that we may work 
successfully to recover the Holy Land and to reform the Universal 
Church, both of which call for attention so immediate as to preclude 
further apathy or delay unless at the risk of great and serious danger.’ 
For the furtherance of reform he ordered archbishops and bishops, 
during the intervening two and a half years, to enquire carefully 
about all matters which seemed to call for correction or reform, 
and to write reports for consideration by the council. This sum- 
mons was calculated to stir men of good will all over Europe to 
active measures of reform. In northern France an additional im- 
pulse was given by the despatch of Cardinal Robert de Courson as 
papal legate @ /atere to preach and organize the projected Crusade.® 
The pope knew his man. The English-born cardinal had long been 


1 Some statutes which perhaps come from this time are in Brit, Mus. MS. Royal 
7 C vil, & 55°. Cf. From Becket to Langton, pp. 142-3. 

CCxiV. 1034, CCKV. 110, 722-4. * Engl. Synodalia, p. 120. 

Tete interdicti (above, p. 8, n. 2) provided: ‘ Teneantur a decanis capitula et 
extirpentur crimina tam clericorum quam laicorum in quantum fieri poterit ’ (Migne, 
ccxvii. 191). 

* Migne, ccxvi. 823~5, and in Selected letters of Pope Innocent III concerning England, 
ed. C, R. Cheney and W. H. Semple (1935) By. on? 

* Migne, ecxvi. 882-3, 827-8 and M. C, Dickson, ‘ Le Cardinal Robert de 
Courson: sa vie’, Archives d’ Hist. data irae dy ix (1984) $3-142. 
For a recent brief summary of Courson’s career see A. B . Emden, A biographical 
register of the Univ. of Oxford to 1500, i. (1957), 498-9. 
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a teacher of theology in Paris, and was equipped with practical 
legal knowledge and experience of affairs. A disciple of Peter 
Cantor, a colleague of Stephen Langton, he seems to have shared 
their interests to the full in the problems of church government and 
clerical conduct. The instruction of the parish priest in sacra- 
mental doctrine was a matter which had engaged recent bishops of 
Paris as well as the academic theologians; and the synodal statutes 
put out in the time of Odo de Sully and his successor were to be a 
pattern for many other dioceses. It was therefore highly significant 
that in June or July 1213 the newly-appointed legate published a 
long series of reforming canons in a council at Paris. They signify 
not so much novel ideas of Robert de Courson as a programme 
which had been finding occasional and partial expression during the 
last few decades in the writings of theologians,’ the decretals of 
popes, and the local laws of the churches: a programme which 
achieved its broadest expression two years later in the Fourth 
Lateran Council.* The legate repeated the canons of Paris in a 
council at Rouen in February 1214. 

The relevance of Courson’s legation in France to the problem 
of the English statutes which we call CIL is obvious. Courson, 
who received his commission on 19 April 1213, arrived in northern 
France at the very time when Stephen Langton and his fellow- 
exiles, somewhere in northern France, were awaiting safe-conducts 
to return to England and were negotiating with King John. We 
cannot prove that they met, but it would be strange if they did not. 
They were old colleagues,* they had similar ecclesiastical interests, 


® Of Courson, the Dicksons say: ‘ Tout ce qu’il nous laisse entrevoir dans la Summa 
de la discipline ecclésiastique a cette époque, se retrouve dans les décrets du concile de 
Paris’ (dec. cit. p. 125, cf. 126.). Cantor’s importance may be better appreciated now that 
his Summa de sacramentis is being published by J. A. Dugauquier (Asnalecta medievalia 
namurcensia, Louvain, 1954~- ). For this circle and their interest in legal questions see 
F. M. Renee re eeena een eee nan enon 

® In a paper ‘Zur Entstehung der europaischen u. der schwedischen Didézesansynode ’, 
Kyrkobistorisk Arsskrift, xiviii Caf), ee San ae inate of the 
legate’s council as preparation for Fourth Lateran, but greatly exaggerates the 
novelty of its prescriptions. pidaateadantedenemenee setae against Odo de 
Sally's authorship of any of the statutes attributed to him (° Der Sommer des Jahres 
1213 bietet sich dar als terminus a quo fir die Pariser Statuten’, p. 19). For him the 
legate’s demand for annual diocesan synods (‘der _Smodenforechung unbekannt ’, 
p. 11, actually noted in Eng. Synodalia, p. 15, m. 6) ‘ machen . « den Ureprung der 
hochmittelalterlichen Didzesansynode aus aus’, p. 12. Bat dil Gals hows 0 seckioes thistee 
of the evidence for the ‘ Odo ’ statutes and a sad ignorance of earlier decretals and local 
laws of similar content. 

* Jacques de Vitry names them together as great preachers and teachers (Dickson, 
loc. cit. p. 67 0. 6), and they had been appointed together to act in a case of arbitration 
at Paris in 1206, though Langton withdrew (ibid. p. 79). In a dubious story about 


(see below, p. 14), Robert de Courson, and Stephen Langton: Dialogus miraculorum, 
ed. J. Strange (Cologne, 1851), i. 306. 
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they were both deeply concerned in the political state of England. 
That Langton should carry into England something of the atmo- 
sphere of Courson’s legation, that he should take a first step towards 
reforming the English clergy by issuing statutes for the parish- 
priests of his diocese, and that a few of Courson’s canons should 
find their way into Langton’s statutes—all this is not in the least 
surprising. It seems strange, rather, that more was not taken over; 
but this may be because CIL is a less ambitious document, with less 
scope, than Courson’s canons,* and its author (whoever it was whom 
the busy archbishop charged with the task of composition) had 
Archbishop Hubert’s canons to work upon. While the conclusion 
which we reached by considering the internal evidence of CIL’s 
two versions is not proved to the hilt, it is entirely compatible with 
the circumstances of Langton’s arrival in England. The only 
recorded councils which he assembled during the two years he 
spent in England after his return in July 1213 were apparently 
concerned exclusively with matters arising out of the interdict: 
the indemnification of the clergy and the election of new prelates.* 
But if we are right in regarding CIL as his production, he contri- 
buted something of importance to the movement for raising clerical 
standards before the Fourth Lateran Council. 

After 1215 English diocesans began to issue long series of statutes 
for the guidance of their clergy and officials. They necessarily 
took account of the canons of the Fourth Lateran Council and, after 
1222, of those of the Council of Oxford. Sometimes they quoted 
the very words of these canons; but for the didactic pattern, for the 
detail, and very often for the wording, they went back to earlier 
and less exalted models. The draftsmen showed all the ingenuity 
expected of a medieval notary in adapting old formulas—sicut 
nasum cereum ’—to new laws or varying local customs. Their 


1 Rotudi litt. clansarum, ed. 'T, D. Hardy (Record Comm. 1833-4), i. 1654 shows that 
by the month of August 1213 at latest they were in touch on the question of preaching 
the Crusade in England; and the terms of the king’s letter to Courson suggests that 
they had actually spoken together about the matter (* per quoddam transcriptum quod 

dominus Cantuariensis archiepiscopus a vobis ”). 

* In the canons of Oxford, 1222, Langton adopted some of Courson’s admonitions 

to bishops: cf. Paris (1213), iv. 6-8, with Oxford c. 1-2. 

* A council, perhaps not confined to the southem province, at Westminster, 25 Aug. 
1213: Waverley annals, Amnales monastici (Rolls Series), ii. 277 and Roger Wendover, 
Flores bistoriarum (ed. H. O. Coxe, Eng. Hist. Soc., 1841-4), iii. 263; a meeting with his 
suffragans, perhaps hardly formal enough to be accounted a provincial council, took 
place at Dunstable, according to Wendover about 13 Jan. 1214: Flores, iii. 278. Lang- 
ton apparently tried to call together a provincial council at Oxford in May 1215, at 
the height of the political crisis, but the attempt was abandoned: Memoriale fratris 
Wealteri de Coventria (Rolls Series), ii. 220. The Waverley annals (following those of 
Southwark) speak of Langton’s council of Oxford, 1222, as ‘ concilium suum primum ’, 
Ann, mon. ii. 296. 

* See Marion Gibbs and Jane Lang, Bishops and Reform, 1213-1272 (Oxford, 1934), 
Pp. 94-179 and Eng, Synodalia. 
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products have both individuality and a family likeness. The chief 
sources are CIL and the statutes attributed to Odo de Sully. 
The earliest English post-Lateran statutes may have been those 


of Richard Poore, bishop of Salisbury (1217 x 21),* and their com- 
piler had before him both these series * as well as a copy of Courson’s 
canons (either of Paris or of Rouen). A single example will show 
how Poore used his main sources: 


Odo de Sully 3.5 
Ad elevandum parvum de fonte 
tres ad plus recipiantur; quod en- 
im amplius est a malo est. 


CIL c. 33# 
In baptismo verc maris duo mares 
et una femina suscipiant baptiza- 
tum. Ap uabus vero feminis et 
uno mare femina suscipiatur in 


Salisbury c. 24 

Ad levandum puerum de fonte tres 
ad plus recipiantur: in baptismo 
maris duo mares et una femina; 
femina vero a duabus feminis et 
uno mare suscipiatur. Quod am- 
plius est a malo est. Plures 
tantum tanquam testes non tan- 
quam patrini si haberi possunt ad- 
hibeantur propter varias causas. 


baptismo. 

Poore had been a pupil of Langton at Paris and was associated 
with other scholars at home and abroad. One Summa de penitentia 
was dedicated to Poore as dean of Salisbury (1198-1215), and Poore’s 
sub-dean, Thomas of Chobham, was author of another. During 
the interdict, moreover, Poore was in Paris from 1209 onwards; 
he was teaching there early in 1213 and may have been teaching while 
Courson was still in his academic chair. In 1215 Poore attended the 
Lateran Council. When he became a bishop (at Chichester, 1215 
and Salisbury, 1217) it was natural that his pastoral work should 
bear the marks of these influences. His synodal statutes were a 
clever mosaic, and as an instrument of diocesan government and 
clerical instruction they were far more comprehensive and up-to-date 
than either of the series which had provided much of the material. 
We need not therefore be surprised that within a few years the 
Salisbury statutes seem to have been re-published with comparatively 
little change for the archdiocese of Canterbury.’ That Langton would 
recognize the superiority of his friend’s statutes to his own series of 
1213-14 is understandable; and the speedy displacement of CIL by 
the longer series may account for the weak manuscript tradition. 

During the next generation, while Poore’s statutes circulated 
widely in England, other English diocesans not only borrowed them, 

* The short series of William de Blois, bishop of Worcester, 1219 (Wilkins, i. 
$70-1) may be earlier. 

° Cf. Eing. Synedalia, pp: 51-7. Those See $5) a8 coming 
from Archbishop Hubert come in fact (with much besides) from 

* CIL’s source seems to be the Council of York, 1195, c. 4: 
tismate plures quam tres suscipiant puerum de sacro fonte: 
una mulier, feminam due femine et unus mas’ (Wilkins, i. 501). 

* Migne, ecxv. 1519, ccxvi. 396, 801, L. D’Achery, Weterum SS. Spicilegium (1723), 
ii. 849. Cf. above p. 14, n. 3. 5 Eng. Synodalia, pp. 62-5. 


‘panama ch botbad! 
masculum duo mates et 
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but had independent access to the statutes of Odo de Sully which he 
had found so useful. The same is also true of Poore’s other 
main source: CIL. Little as CIL is known in its original form, 
directly or indirectly it filtered through to the statutes of Win- 
chester, Exeter, Chichester, and another diocese, independently 
of those parts absorbed by Poore. 

The statutes of Peter des Roches for Winchester (probably of 
the year 1224) are singularly compact and business-like, and free 
from verbal copying of other legislation. They contain only 
two or three passages demonstrably drawn from CIL, but they are 


passages which do not occur in the statutes of Salisbury: 


GIL ¢. 14 
Provideant autem sacerdotes paro- 
chias regentes ne vicinis ecclesiis 
sint dampnosi, recipiendo iniuste 
parochianos ecorum. 


CIL c. 50 
Inhibeatur etiam omnibus ne ping- 
nus ubi nichil de sorte minuitur 
retineant postquam de fructibus 
sortem receperint, deductis expen- 
sis. 


Winchester c, 20 
Prohibemus insuper ne sacerdotes 
parochias regentes vicinis ecclesiis 
sint dampnosi, recipiendo iniuste 
parochianos eorum ad penitentiam 
vel ad ecclesiastica sacramenta 
percipienda. 

Winchester c. 61 * 
Inhibeatur omnibus mercatoribus 
et creditoribus ne pignus aliquod 
ultra detineant postquam de fruc- 
tibus sortem receperint, deductis 
expensis. 


Again, the statutes of Exeter (1225 x 37),* which are incomplete in 
the only known text, are mainly derived from the Salisbury statutes ; 
but they too contain a few passages of CIL which were not taken 


over by Poore, ¢.g.: 


CIL c. 37 

Quia quilibet christianus adultus 
dominicam orationem scilicet pater 
noster et simbolum apostolorum 
scilicet credo in deum scire debet, 
precipimus quod quilibet sacerdos 
parochianos suos ut hec addiscant 
studeat ammonere. 


Exeter c. 2 
Quia vero quilibet christianus ad- 
ultus dominicam orationem scilicet 
pater noster et cimbolum aposto- 
lorum scilicet credo in deum 
patrem scire debet, precipimus 
quod quilibet sacerdos suos paro- 
chianos ut hec addiscant una cum 
salutatione beate virginis moneat 
diligenter et inducat. Pueros quo- 
que sepe . . . [as Salisbury c 5]. 


1 Eng. Synodalia, pp. 82-4 and below, p. 22. An early text of the Odo statutes is pre- 
served in Cambridge, Corpus Christi Coll. MS. 317 fo. 1°; but whether this was written 
ownership in the thirteenth 


wi cece 


century is unknown. 


eae "50 was also the source of Salisbury c. 47, but this must be separately derived 
from CIL. For a third parallel passage see above, p. 4. 
* Eng. Synodalia, pp. 76-9. Mention of the dean, whose dignity was only created 


in 1225, provides the serminus a quo. 
VOL. LXXV—NO, CCXCIV 
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The same is true of Richard de Wich’s statutes for the diocese of 
Chichester (1244 X 53): 

CIL c. 25 Chichester 

(Wilkins, i. 690d) 

Statuimus etiam ut pensiones eccle- Item statuimus ne pensiones eccle- 
siarum veteres sine assensu nostro siarum veteres sine nostro assensu 
non augeantur nec nove imponan- augeantur nec nove ecisdem im- 
tur eisdem. ponantur. 
The chief beneficiary of CIL, apart from Salisbury, is anonymous 
and must be considered separately. But it will be best first to look 
at a famous and widely diffused series of statutes which Mansi 
printed after Wilkins, without being able to identify it: the so-called 
Legenda of Oxford. 


Ir? 

The statutes which here call for identification are contained in 
Bodleian MS. Bodley 843 fos. 122'-125%; they bear no title and no 
mark of provenance: the script may be assigned to the first half 
of the thirteenth century. They may be christened ‘ Statuta 
synodalia’ (hereafter SS).* The first half of SS deals in turn with 
the administration of the seven sacraments; then come fairly 
clearly marked sections on the archdedcon’s authority, the care 
of churches and church property, tithe, sentences of excommunica- 
tion, the conduct of the clergy, secular and regular. The last 
chapter condemns the mistresses of clerks. A very similar text 
of much of SS is in a mid-thirteenth century manuscript, Cambridge, 
Gonville & Caius Coll. 349 fo. 127%, where it follows without break 
an abridged version of the canons of Oxford, 1222. 

It is the association of late and truncated copies, variously 
deformed, with the canons of Oxford which has obscured the true 
nature of SS; and the matter has been confused by other selections 
ascribed to Archbishops Walter Reynolds and Stephen Mepham.‘ 
These must be cleared out of the way before we consider the whole 
series of SS as it appears in MS. Bodley 843. 

Wilkins (i. 593) printed the statutes which he found in the 
fourteenth century Bodleian MS. Hatton 109 (then Hatton 24) fo. 
56%, and treated them as an appendix to the canons of Oxford: 
he gave them the title ‘ Statuta legenda in concilio Oxoniensi edita 
per dominum Stephanum Langton Cantuariensem archiepiscopum 
a.d. mecxxii’. Mansi reprinted this text, which we call Legenda, to 

* Cf. above, p. 5. 

* The following account incorporates parts of my former description of the. statutes, 
ante, 1 (1935), 395-8, but differs in some respects from its conclusions, as also from 
the view expressed in Eng. Synodalia, p. 40. 

® They are shown to be synodal statutes by a time-limit in the penultimate chapter: 

computandum.’ 


* infra spatium sex mensium a tempore huius sancte synodi 
* Cf. below, p. 31. 
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distinguish it from the related SS. Wilkins had tacitly modified 
the title he found in Hatton 109, which reads: ‘Statuta de[sic] 
legenda in synodo edita in consilio Oxon’ per dominum Stephan- 
um quondam Cantuariensem archiepiscopum a.d. mecxxii.’* 
This is immediately followed by the incipit of the Oxford sentences 
of excommunication and by the incipit of Oxford c. 5 (Wilkins, 
i. $85, $86). Surely this was but a way of saying that first among 
statutes to be read in a synod were these parts of the Oxford canons ? 
Then were to be read the statutes which follow, under fourteen 
rubrics. These, too, were /egenda, but they did not all emanate 
from the Council of Oxford.* A glance at the choice of canons of 
Oxford and of SS in Caius Coll. 349 supports this conjecture. 
This selection also begins with the Oxford sentences and continues 
with c. 5. The intervening chapters of Oxford were not for recital 
in synod, for they are injunctions addressed by the metropolitan to 
the bishops. On the same principle, the selection of the canons of 
Oxford and of SS which follows generally omits those concerning 
the diocesan officials and the regular clergy. In this respect Caius 
Coll. 349 agrees with the Legenda in its omissions from SS. We are 
entitled to infer that these selections were designed for recital in an 
archdeacon’s synod or chapter. 

Other groups of manuscripts associate Legenda with the Council 
of Oxford. In a late fourteenth-century collection of canons 
(Cambridge, Pembroke Coll. MS. 131 fo. 87") the Legenda occur 
with the title ‘ Concilium apud Oxon’ secundum celebratum ibidem 
a.d. mece vicesimo.” After a preamble which also occurs in Robert 
Grosseteste’s diocesan statutes,* this text continues as Caius Coll. 
349 with the Oxford sentences and c. 3 and the first chapter of SS 
(‘ De baptismo’). Unfortunately Pembroke Coll. 131 is defective, 

1 The Hatton text concludes (fo. ety See ae cee ee 
supra continentur in consilio Oxon’.” Two related texts which follow the canons of 
Oxford have similar ineipits to that of Hatton tog and resemble it in form. They both 
end: ‘ Expliciunt constitutiones bone memorie Stephani Langtone 
Cantuariensis edite in concilio Oxon’ a.d. mecxxii’ (Oxford, Balliol Coll. MS. 158, 
fo. 138? (late fourteenth century) and Cambridge, Univ. Libr. MS. Ii. 3. 14, fo. 2219 
(carly fifteenth century)). 

3 (last sentence), 10 and 14 come from the Council of Oxford c. 11, 28, 8 
(ii) and 9 (Wilkins, i $86~g0), while the incorrect rubric of c. 14 (‘ De vita et honestate 
clericorum ’) suggests that c. Sra aantdl aivetactnte ait toa deck ator oe 
as they do in the two carly texts of SS. 

* Since SS is not in print, it is worth noting its chief additions to the Legenda printed 
by Wilkins. After c. 6 “De matrimonio’ is a chapter on the heating of matrimonial 
cases; before the last clause of c. 7 ‘ De ordinibus et ordinandis ’ is a chapter on the 
conduct of monastic ordinands; after c. 8 ‘ De officio archidiaconorum ° is a chapter 
urging archdeacons, &c, to exercise justice. At the end come three chapters abridging 
Sante: aaa 14-16, Seika efanaaal De statu monachorum 


et regularium’, The chapter-numbers given here correspond to the series of rubrics 
in Wilkins’s text of Legenda. When SS comes to be printed a new numeration will be 


*R. Grosseteste Epp. (Rolls Series), pp. eee , Et quia in multis ecclesiis 
ut credimus non est scriptum Oxoniense concilium. . 
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but two more manuscripts which have similar titles and the same 
introductory matter terminate with Fourth Lateran Council c. 
14-16 and other material. In four more manuscripts some of 
the Legenda follow the canons of Oxford without a break under the 
same rubric.? Two fifteenth-century texts, which come closer than 
do most to the text of Bodley 843, follow the canons wit.. a fresh 
title: in the one case ‘Generale consilium Oxoniense’ (Bodleian 
MS. Selden supra 43, fo. 46"), in the other ‘ Constitutiones iste 
celebrate etiam Oxon’ a.d. m—’ (Cambridge, Trinity Coll. MS. 
1245, fo. 116%). Another fifteenth-century text (Oxford, Magdalen 
Coll. MS. 185 fo. 14), which agrees closely with the printed text 
of 1504, precedes the canons of Oxford. It bears the evidently 
corrupt title: ‘Anno regis Henrici viiio concilium Oxon’ cele- 
bratum sub Stephano Cantuariensi archiepiscopo et suis suffra- 
ganeis anno gratie mccxxx.” A text written about 1400 (Cambridge, 
Peterhouse MS, 51 (ii) fo. 23*@) includes some extracts from Oxford 
1222 and bears the title: ‘ Incipiunt constitutiones domini Stephani 
Cant’ archiepiscopi.’* These various associations of the Legenda 
with the Council of Oxford may all result from the fact noted in 
connection with Hatton 109 and its fellows. Parts of the canons 
of Oxford 1222 were ordered to be recited i-gularly in synods. 
To these might be added whole series of statutes which would be 
suitable to the occasion; they included c. 14-16 of the Fourth 
Lateran Council, and much other material which was unconnected 
with the Council of Oxford. 


1 Cambridge, Gonv. & Caius. Coll. 38, fo. 111% (fourteenth century) and Brit. 
Mus., Harl. 3705, fo. 70 (fifteenth ae The title of Harl. 3705 reads: ‘ Consti- 
tutiones Oxon ii. Quidam dicunt quod sunt Stephani Langthon edite in manerio 
suo de Lambeth anno domini m cc—.’ Fourth Lateran Council c. 16 also occurs in 
Chae SNE ot Lggeals iat Site Qusep CE enemy Sapaeeaane hy Raines £72 Ges went 
note). 

* Lambeth Palace, 171 fo. 16* (early fourteenth century from Worcester); Bodleian, 
Rawlinson C. 428, fo, 107% (copied from the preceding), Bodley 794, fo. 162° — 
fifteenth century); Oxford, Exeter Coll. 31, fo. 222 (late fourteenth century). 
these texts the selection of statutes is the following: a Mar eg fatto 
c. 16,* Circa decimas autem . . .’ (cf. below, p. 22 n. 1), Legenda c. 13 (i), ‘ Prohibemus 

etiam sub pena. . .’ (6. below, Pp. 27 n. ae 1-7 with the additions of SS to 
sanhtidiaieead 12, 13 (ii). Fragments of a similar selection occur in Brit. Mus. 
Hat. 206- 43°. 
The following pages of the Trinity Coll. manuscript are headed ‘ Oxon ii®’ 
(cf. ante, 1. 398,n. 4). Theselection inthe Bodleian manuscripts is: Legenda c. 1-6 (with 
SS addition to 6), Legenda c. 7 (ii) (with SS addition), ‘ Item persone et vicarii . inc 
below, p. 22 n. 1), the four last chapters of SS ‘ De statu monachorum ’, Legenda c. 9, 11, 
12, 13. 
“Constitutiones legitime seu legatine regionis is Anglicame . . . mecnon et comstitutiones 
ch chops Ctra i at 1504), fo. 124%. 

* These texts have the following selection: Legenda c. 1-7 (omitting parts of 3, 5, 
and 7 and with SS addition to 6), Legenda c. 9, 13, 12, 15 (ii) and C. of Oxford c. 50 
(ii). The same text is reproduced in the second supplement to W. Lyndwood, 
Provinciale (Oxford, 1679), p. 7. 

* This selection resembles closely that in Selden supra 43 (above, n. 3) but places 
the monastic chapters before Legenda c. 7. 
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At first sight, it does not seem impossible that these Legenda 
should have been issued at Oxford in 1222, to provide the bishops 
with something more directly adapted to the needs of archdeacons 
and parochial clergy than were the canons of the provincial council. 
But the theory is unsatisfactory. No early text of the canons is 
accompanied by the Legenda, and nothing in the canons suggests 
that the circulation of such a document was contemplated. If 
such a series of statutes had been officially put out by Langton in 
1222, it would surely show some trace of CIL, which we attribute to 
Langton and which filled a similar need. It would also have dimin- 
ished the need for the series, based on the statutes of Salisbury, 
which we believe to have been issued in the archdiocese between 
1222 and 1228.' Finally, had the Legenda been issued in this im- 
portant provincial council, we should expect to find a more extensive 
influence on other synodal statutes of the period. 

Having rejected the supposed connection of the Legenda with 
the Council of Oxford, 1222, we can dispose fairly easily of other 
groups of texts. No less than fifteen fifteenth-century manuscripts 
agree in their selection from the Legenda and agree in the title: 
*‘ Constitutiones provinciales domini Stephani [sic] Mepham Can- 
tuariensis archiepiscopi edite apud Lambeth.’ Lyndwood selected 
from some such text, but attached the name of Archbishop Walter 
Reynolds because, ‘iuxta quotationem communem’, they were 
dated 1322. On the basis of Lyndwood’s text the Oxford editor of 
1679 composed a series which Wilkins reprinted (ii. 512) as the 
product of a Council of Oxford, 1322. The arguments against all 
these attributions have been stated before.* They conform to 
the usual pattern of spwrii included in the legal collections of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The manuscripts of these statutes which we have so far con- 
sidered, apart from their various and inadmissible ascriptions, 
differ among themselves in the material they include. There are 
some ten distinct combinations among the thirty or more texts. 
It is barely credible that each of these combinations should repre- 
sent the work of a separate legislator, and that in every case the 
provenance should be lost together with nearly all early manuscripts. 
But although some of the groups of texts were the results of private 
enterprise in the later Middle Ages, that does not prove that in the 
beginning there was no genuine series of statutes, compiled by a 
bishop as legislator and published in a synod. It is hard otherwise 
to explain how the many sparii came to be born. And so we are 
driven back to consider the claims of SS—the text in Bodley 843—to 
be the genuine origin of the Legenda and the rest. SS contains 
almost everything in the later manuscripts which cannot be traced 


2 Above, p. 16 and Eng. Synodalia, pp. 62-5. * Ante, | (1935), 414-15. 
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to some other satisfactory source.’ It remains to determine the 
sources of SS, its approximate date, and its nature—official or 
unofficial. 


(i) The chief source of the first six chapters is the statutes 
attributed to Odo de Sully, on the sacraments. The loans are 
usually word-perfect, often more faithful than the comparable 
passages in which Richard Poore drew upon the same source. This 
part of SS also draws on the Council of Westminster, 1200, and the 
Fourth Lateran. The borrowings from Westminster come directly 
from the canons, and not through the mediation of CIL, as do 
the corresponding parts of Poore’s Salisbury statutes. Close 
parallels between SS and the statutes of Salisbury and the canons 
of Oxford raise the question: which is derived from which? A 
short sentence in Salisbury c. 22 appears in SS in the form of 
Salisbury’s later recensions (‘aqua in qua domi baptizatus fuerit ”) 
and this may be taken to establish the priority not only of Salisbury, 
but also of Oxford (for Oxford preceded the later Salisbury re- 
censions). The latter part of SS (i.e. Legenda c. 7-14 and additional 
matter) does not rely on Odo de Sully, but continues to draw on 
the Fourth Lateran and the other sources named above. The final 
chapter is the statute directed against clerks’ mistresses, which 
Roger Wendover preserves in his Flores bistoriarum, s.a. 1225, aS a 
decree sent out by the archbishop and his suffragan bishops.? 

(ii) The sources give a clue to the date of the series. Although 
SS incorporates much earlier legislation, it seems to be fairly 
homogenous.’ The passages from Salisbury and Oxford do not 
read like additions to an earlier recension. It is true, however, 
that the section De sententiis (Legenda c. 13 with some additions 
and differences) would have made the most suitable ending to a 
well-planned series. The chapters which follow may be divided 
into three parts: (@) three chapters De vita et homestate clericorum 


1 The unidentified passages are 

Senn edn tnhenanbibndihin, Saedinuh takshon Ohoen 
ee ea) ck camitieenaan telecon ie ate 
inc. ‘ Ad hec districtius . . .”, printed in Comstitutiones legitime (Paris, 1504), fo 
146%a. In the group of manuscripts represented by Lambeth 171 (above, p. 20, n. 2) 
this is inserted among the canons of the Council of Oxford (¢/. ante, 1. 393). Jt occurs 
in Lyndwood’s Provinciale, lib. 3 tit. 20 c. 2 ad fin., as part of a canon of Archbishop 
Edmund; it is not found in the ‘ Edmund’ manuscripts (¢f. ante, 1. 400-2, and Eng. 
Synodalia, pp. 65~7. 

(ii) The group represented by Lambeth 171 alone places among the Legenda a chapter 
on tithe which begins ‘ Circa decimas autem . This is also found towards the end 
of some but not all of the manuscripts of ‘ ' Edmund ” and is printed in Wilkins, i. 
6396 (c. 40 (i)). In substance, and partly in wording, it is extremely close to CIL c. 48. 

ics eee Oh ze men ea nnetaee Op ano Syemneete £5 0 inoue Mateos Se 

monastic chapters: ‘Item persone et vicarii infra annum edificent domos in terris 
ecclesiarum. Capellani non transferantur de loco ad locum nisi de assensu sui archi- 
diaconi nec admittantur in archidiaconatu sine assensu archidiaconi’ (the Peterhouse 
text, which is extremely corrupt, omits ‘ nec admittantur . . . archidiaconi’). 

9H. O. Coxe ed. (Eng. Hist. Soc., 1841-4), iv. 104 (Wilkins, i. 607). 
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ate abridged from c. 14-16 of the Fourth Lateran; (6) the next 
twelve chapters concern the regular clergy;! (c) the last chapter on 
clerks’ mistresses stands inappropriately by itself, whereas it might 
have been added to the chapters in (a) above. It is difficult not to 
regard both (a) and (¢) as additions made—officially or unofficially— 
to an original series which included all else. The fact that the 
twelve chapters on the regular clergy follow De Sententiis is hardly 
an argument for treating them as an addition; for both the Council 
of Oxford and the Council of London of 1268 offer examples of 
groups of monastic regulations whose position in a series is shifted 
by copyists at will. The supposed date of the chapter on clerks’ 
mistresses (1225) suggests that all else was put together between 
1222 and 1225. The evidence, admittedly, is not strong, but the 
handwriting shows that the compilation cannot have been much later. 

(iii) The last questions to be asked concern the nature of SS: 
was it officially promulgated or was it a privately compiled fori- 
legium? \€ official, was it intended for a province, or a diocese ? 
Can we locate it in any one diocese? The variety of sources, the 
care with which they have been blended and modified in SS, and 
those other passages which cannot be traced elsewhere, are features 
which we see constantly in the genuine diocesan statutes of the 
period. They do not afford proof that SS was genuine legislation, 
but they suggest that this is the most likely origin. On the assump- 
tion that in SS we have official statutes, the legislative authority 
can hardly be in doubt. The diocesan bishop is invoked at all 
points, and occasionally is referred to in the first person plural. 
The time-limit in the penultimate chapter implies recital in a dio- 
cesan synod.* As for identifying the place of origin, the diocese 
for which the statutes were composed was English (¢f. c. 7); more 
we cannot say. 


TI 


‘Constitutiones cuiusdam episcopi’ (hereafter CCE) is the 
title at the head of some statutes in the British Museum MS. Cotton 
Vespasian E. iii, fo. 148° (formerly 138), written early in the four- 
teenth century. The same hand wrote, among other parts of 
the volume, the preceding item: statutes of Alexander de Stavensby 
for the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield. The earlier part of 
the book consists of historical annals and miscellanea relating to 
the abbey of Burton-on-Trent, and the latter part which contains 
the statutes may also have been compiled there. Spelman printed 


? The last four chapters occur in Peterhouse 51 (ii), fo. 23%) and in Bodleian, Selden 
supra 43, fo. 467. Some parts of the monastic section re-appear in CCE (see below, 
p. 24 0. 2), and parts in a short, unidentified, and mutilated series of monastic ordinances 
in , Corpus Christi Coll. 367 (ii) fo. 52% (early thirteenth century), 

* Above, p. 18, n. 3. 
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the statutes (ii. 230-40) and Wilkins followed him (i. 656-63); 
they were reprinted from Wilkins by Mansi (xxiii. 463-78). 

Like other series of diocesan statutes CCE starts with a fairly 
clear pattern displaying the sacraments in turn, adding at suitable 
points chapters on the care of churches and conduct of the clergy. 
But in the last third of the series no very clear order emerges: 
among other topics are included the behaviour of the regular clergy, 
tithe, and excommunication. There is no internal evidence to 
show where CCE originated or to prove, what Spelman and his 
followers state, that it was published in a synod. Spelman dated 
it ‘circa 1237’ but admitted to ignorance of the date. Wilkins set 
it 5.4. 1237 but assigned it simply to the reign of King Henry III. 

Comparison with other statutes permits some conclusions 
about the date and the sources. About nine-tenths of the material 
is paralleled in those statutes of the early thirteenth century with 
which we have already been directly or indirectly concerned. 
The problem is to determine the relationship of CCE to the others. 
CCE begins, under the rubric ‘ Ex concilio’, with the creed of the 
Fourth Lateran Council c. 1, and at various points adds to the 
sections under the main rubrics a series of incipits of other chapters 
of the general council. This makes it possible to fix the relation- 
ship with CIL, of which fifty-five out of sixty-four chapters find 
parallels in CCE. For since CIL has been shown to date from 
1213-14, and since CCE must be later than 1215, CCE must be 
derived from CIL. After CIL, the next most important parallel 
with CCE is the second group of unidentified statutes with which 
we are concerned: SS.* Much of CCE’s section on the sacraments 
of baptism and confirmation are found also in SS, and since the 
common sources of all of this are the canons of Westminster, 1200, 
and the statutes attributed to Odo de Sully, a comparison of dis- 
crepant passages is instructive. One small group suffices: 

Odo de Sully 4. 1-3 SS c. 2 (part i) CCE 
(Wilkins, i. 6572) 
Sacerdotes frequenter 


moneant populum ad 
confirmationem puer- 
orum. Post baptis- 
mum debet  suscipi 


Sacerdotes frequenter 
moneant populum ad 
confirmationem puer- 
orum. Post baptis- 
mum enim  suscipi 
debet sacramentum 


i confirmationis. Quod 


prius, et postea con- 
firmetur. Sepe dica- 


4 Cf. Wilkins, i. 658-60. 


si confirmandus fuerit 
adultus, monendus est 
per sacerdotem loci ut 
confiteatur prius et 


Sacerdotes sepe dicant 
laicis ne expectent ad- 
ventum episcopi ad 
confirmandum, set ad- 
ducant pueros ad eum 
ubi cum adesse audi- 
erint prope quamcitius 
poterunt, et ut fascias 
sive ligaturas compet- 
entes, sufficienter scili- 
cet longas et latas, 


The chapters are not numbered in the manuscript. 
* CCE contains parallels with Legenda c. 1, 2, parts of 4, most of 5, all of 8, 13 (i), and 
SS additions to c. 6 and most of SS monastic chapters. 
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Odo de Sully 4. 1-3 


tur laicis ne expectent 
diu ad confirmandum 
pueros adventum ep- 
iscopi, sed ducant cos 
ad eum ubi adesse 
audierint prope, et 
quod possint nomina 
mutari pueris si velint 
in confirmatione aut si 


visum fuerit expedire. 
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SS c. 2 (part i) 


postea  confirmetur. 
Sepe dicatur laicis neex- 
pectent diu ad confir- 
mandum adventum 
episcopi, set adducant 
pueros ad eum ubi 
adesse audierint prope 
quam citius poterunt, 
et ut fascias sive liga- 
turas secum deferant 
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CCE 
(Wilkins, i. 6574) 
secum deferant. Quod 
si adultus fuerit confir- 
mandus, monendus est 
per sacerdotem loci ut 
confiteatur prius et pos- 
tea accedat ad confir- 

mationem. 


conpetentes, sufficien- 
ter longas et latas. 

This shows that SS could not possibly be derived from Paris through 
CCE; for not only are its readings closer to Paris, but it includes a 
passage omitted by CCE, and preserves the sequence of Paris where 
CCE transposes sentences. That would not preclude independent 
borrowing from Paris by the two English statute-makers; but when 
we find that both SS and CCE intersperse their borrowings from 
Paris with identical passages drawn from Westminster, 1200 
(in the same order in both series), it is clear that CCE is derived 
from SS. This gives a valuable terminus a quo, since SS includes 
borrowings from the canons of Oxford, 1222. 

This has an important bearing on another set of parallels. CCE 
also seems to be related directly to a series which, as we have seen, 
drew heavily on CIL: Poore’s statutes for Salisbury. At least twelve 
chapters of Salisbury (including chapters not taken from CIL and not 
used in SS) are closely paralleled in CCE. In these cases Salisbury 
must, from a comparison of dates, be the original and CCE the 
derivative. At points where CIL was Salisbury’s source and CCE 
does not follow CIL exactly, we can see a process of conflation by a 
draftsman who had both CIL and Salisbury before him;* ¢.g.: 


CIL c. 60 


Moneat quoque quili- 
bet sacerdos inclusum 
si habeat in parrochia 
sua ne mulierculam ali- 
quam recipiat in hos- 
pitio de nocte. 


Salisbury c. 75 


Moneat quilibet sacer- 
dos viros inclusos si 
habeat in parochia sua 
ne mulierculam recip- 
iat de nocte in domo 
sua, similiter nec mul- 
ier masculum nec de- 
posita sine testimonio 
sacerdotis et virorum 
fide dignorum. 


CCE 
(Wilkins, i. 6615) 
Moneatque  sacerdos 
quilibet inclusum si 
habuerit in parochia 
sua ne mulierculam ali- 
quam recipiat in hos- 
pitio de nocte, similiter 
nec mulier masculum. 


1 Probably something like the E text of Salisbury (a fairly late recension, for which 


see Eng. Synodalia, pp. 59-62). 


CCE in Wilkins, i. 6584. 


Another set of parallels is CIL c. 28, Salisbury c. 19 and 
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In borrowing from Salisbury c. 39 on the demeanour of confessors 
(‘In confessione habeat sacerdos . . .’, Wilkins, i. 6594), CCE 
took at second hand one of the Paris statutes (6.3) which CIL had 
not borrowed, in preference to CIL’s brief piece in c. 46: ‘In 
confessionibus vero non nimis perspicaciter scrutentur plebem 
suam sacerdotes.’ 

CCE was mainly composed out of the Fourth Lateran canons, 
CIL, SS, and the Salisbury statutes. A few explanatory clauses here 
and there and about eight entirely new injunctions towards the end of 
the series constitute all that seems to be original. The composer does 
not show himself to be acquainted with any source which can be dated 
after 1225. One of the last chapters, ‘ De crucesignatis ’ (Wilkins, i. 
66224), according to the late W. E. Lunt, agrees better with the con- 
ditions of the twelve twenties than with those of a later time.! 

The provenance of CCE is still unknown. It is possible that its 
vague title covers either an anthology of current statutes formed by 
some private person, or the draft of an enactment which never saw 
the light. On the other hand, the series of statutes is fairly con- 
sistent and well-organized; the draftsman did not hesitate to 
modify his sources discreetly and, it would seem, add to them.’ 
The fact that borrowings from all the main sources are spread 
throughout the series suggests that it was composed at one time; 
there are no obvious afterthoughts or overlaps. The references to 
episcopal authority are consistent throughout. On balance, then, 
it is likely to be a genuine piece of legislation by an English—or 
conceivably Welsh—bishop, published soon after 1222. Its preser- 
vation with statutes of Alexander de Stavensby, bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfield (1224-38) encouraged Miss Jane Lang to think that 
CCE was produced either by Bishop Alexander or by his predecessor, 
William of Cornhil! (1215-23).* But the vagueness of title reduces 
the likelihood that these are Lichfield statutes if, as seems probable, 
the scribe was writing within the diocese; and it is common enough 
to meet with statutes of different dioceses copied alongside of each 
other. Stavensby’s statutes, as Miss Lang observed, are utterly 
different in style from CCE, What is more, they deal less ade- 
quately with some of the same matters; and whereas CCE provides 
two confessors for priests in each rural deanery (‘in quolibet 
capitulo . . . a nobis constitutis”), Stavensby only demands 

1 Financial relations of the Papacy with England to 1327 (Med. Academy of America, 
eee slleatiats in the order of sentences under De baptismo between ‘ Femine 
etiam commoneantur . . .” and ‘ Sepe dicatur . . .’. This is explained by the 
adding of parts of Selisbury c. 28-9 to a passage taken from CIL c. 39. 

* Bishops and Reform, p. 109, f. pp. 119-20. Miss Lang also regarded the frequent 
citation of the Fourth Lateran as a point in favour of her conjecture, since William of 


attended the Council; but the canons of the Fourth Lateran were too well 
known for this to count 49 evidence. 


* C/. Eng. Synodalia, p. 145. 
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one in each deanery or at least one in two deaneries.' If 
yet another conjecture be permitted, we would suggest that CCE 
may come from a diocese adjacent to Lichfield and would name 
Hereford as the most probable of her neighbours. The bishop 
of Hereford at the time was Hugh Foliot (1219-34). No other 
diocesan statutes of Hereford are known to exist,* while Lichfield’s 
southern neighbour, Worcester, is practically ruled out; for her 
bishops issued a short series of statutes in 1219 and more com- 
prehensive series in 1229 and 1240, neither of which shows any 
likeness toCCE. A march-land diocese seems possible as the home 
of CCE in view of one of its later chapters: ‘Prohibemus . . . ne 
patroni ecclesiarum laici, sive sint anglici sive alterius nationis, 
hospitia a clericis beneficiatis extorqueant.’* The non-English 
lay patron can have been nowhere very common in England, but 
was to be found occasionally in the Welsh march. 


IV 


Hefele-Knépfler’s Conciliengeschichte comments upon CIL and the 
document found with it in the following terms: ‘Wenn endlich 
Mansi (723) und Labbe (759) in den Anfang des 13. Jahrhunderts 
noch zwei weitere Synoden verlegen, so diirfen wir uns 
doch ihrer nahern Betrachtung entheben, indem weder Ort 
noch Zeit derselben naher bekannt, ja wohl ihre Existenz 
zweifelhaft ist und ihre Canonen nur Zusammenstellungen ver- 
schiedener Verordnungen verschiedener Synoden zu sein scheinen.”* 

Mansi had encountered the same embarrassing feature in the 
Legenda attached to the Council of Oxford: that the same words 
were to be found in other diocesan statutes far and wide; and his 
comment was: ‘ Undenam tanta affinitas, uter ex alio acceperit, 
dicant docti.’ He did, none the less, hazard the guess that there was 
a body of synodal constitutions which were well-known throughout 
France and England and which individuals adopted for their own 
use, re-shaping as it pleased them, this way and that.® 


1 Wilkins, i. So oe 

* A liturgical book preserves the record of some diocesan statutes of Bishop John 
Trefnant (1389-1404): ‘ Sabbato vero solet fieri plenum servitium de S. Maria tantum 
secundum novellas constitutiones editas in tempore domini Iohannis Tronore episcopi 
Herfordensis ecclesie, a.d. m ccc nonagesimo quarto in perpetuum per totam diocesim 
observandas’: The Hereford breviary, ed. W. H. Frere and Langton E. G. Brown 
(H. Bradshaw Soc., 1904-15), i. 354 and iii. xlvi. 

* Wilkins, i. 6612. This is also found in the group of texts of Legenda represented 
by Lambeth 171 (cf. above, p. 20, n. 2), which comes from Worcester; but it is unlikely 
that this version is anything more than an unofficial anthology. Lichfield’s Welsh 
acigihcee, St. Rate, sutaaies ynadier poteliie plies of Stigin See GCE. 

* Conciliengeschichte, 2nd edn., v (1886), 804. The passage is unchanged in Henri 
Leciteog’s Pagach translation, Histoire des conciles, V. ii (1913), 1233. 

5 Ampl. Coll. xxii. 1181: ‘Capi hinc conjectura valet veteres fuisse 
constitutiones per totam Galliam et vicinam Angliam celebres, quas varii episcopi in 
usus suos adoptaverant, in commodum suum hinc inde reformatas.” 
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Both theories were plausible and each, as our investigation has 
shown, contains elements of truth. But the tedious pursuit of 
origins is worth while if it permits us to see more exactly the process 
that was at work. It is not enough to dismiss a series of statutes 
as a work of private enterprise, an unofficial compilation, on the 
ground that all or most of its parts are to be found elsewhere. 
Nor, in order to account for the frequent reappearance of the same 
statutes, need we suppose that they originated in legislation for a 
wider area than a diocese, It appears from our enquiry that in 
one case we have a genuine series (SS) for a particular diocese, 
which was subsequently mutilated, as it appears in the Legenda, 
taken up by unofficial compilers of law-books who attached various 
ascriptions to which it was not entitled; but the later mutilations do 
not affect the authenticity of the original series. Our aim is to 
determine the precise time and place at which a series was framed; 
and even if we sometimes fail, we ought not to assume that thirteenth- 
century bishops found their statutes floating in the air and gave 
official sanction to what had been unofficial. The three series 
CIL, SS, and CCE present some particular problems because of 
their anonymity; but other anonymous statutes can only be identi- 
fied by internal evidence;' and many better authenticated series 
show just the same characteristics as the three we have been con- 
sidering, ‘The earliest statutes of Paris were borrowed by bishops of 
France, England, Sweden, and Germany. Statutes of Nimes, 
compiled in 1252, were not only taken over immediately in neigh- 
bouring dioceses of the Midi (at Béziers, Arles, Lodéve, and Uzés) 
but in 1473 were published almost unaltered in distant Breslau by 
Bishop Rudolf of Ridesheim.* English statutes did not travel so 
far, but those of York appear in Chichester and Dublin, those of 
Salisbury in Durham and Aberdeen.* Another statute of Salisbury, 
on tithe, may lie behind a statute of Archbishop Boniface for the pro- 
vince of Canterbury,‘ while at the other end of Europe and at a later 
date statutes framed for the diocese of Poznan in the fourteenth century 
were incorporated in the provincial statutes of Lwow ¢. 1415-17. 


1 Sietinly Sees. at, Washers av) Sevtas (ee Synodalia, pp. 75, 76). It is very 
common to find statutes of known origin without adequate title: ¢.g. the main text of 
Poore’s and seventeen texts of Grosscteste’s statutes. 

* Cf. Artonne, ‘ Le livre synodal de Lodéve’ (above, p. 1 n. 1) and Sawicki, ‘ Die 
Entwicklung . . .” (above, p. 1 n. 1), pp. 259-60. 

* For the diffusion of the York statutes see my forthcoming paper on * A group of 
related synodal statutes of the thirteenth century’, and on the Salisbury statutes Eng. 
Synodalia, pp. 67-73 and Joseph Robertson, Concilia ‘Scotias (Bannatyne Club, Edinburgh, 
1866), ii. 30 ff. (Wilkins, i. 614). 

* Wilkins, i. 498, 739: but it is possible that the connection is the reverse of this. 

*W. Abraham, Studia i materiaty do bistorii ustawodawsta tynodalnego w Polsce, ne. 6 
(Cracow, 1920), pp. 35-53 which I have not seen; ¢f. Sawicki, Concilia Polonia, vii 
(Poznan, 1952), 7-38 and 165-6 (French abstract), and the same, ‘ Najdawniejsze 
statuty synodalne poznatiskie z rekopisu BOZ 63°, Studia Zrédloznaweze, i (Warsaw, 
1957), 207 (French abstrat), 
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Returning to the anonymous CIL, SS, and CCE, the enquiry has 
led to the following probable conclusions: CIL was a series of 
statutes published by Archbishop Stephen Langton for the diocese 
of Canterbury between July 1213 and July 1214; SS was a series of 
synodal statutes of an unknown diocese issued between 1222 and 
1225; CCE was compiled not much later than SS, also for a diocese 
which may possibly have been Hereford. To establish the approxi- 
mate dates and authentic quality of these texts is to enlarge our 
knowledge of church government in England in the first quarter 
of the thirteenth century. We see more clearly than ever that the 
Fourth Lateran was not the fons ef origo of all later legislation, and in 
particular we learn that the incoming archbishop of Canterbury 
applied himself to the questions of clerical instruction and discipline 
before the disastrous events of 1215 led to his suspension and absence 
from England. We see, too, that statute-making by English bishops 
was extensive in the ten or fifteen years after the Fourth Lateran. 
Thomas de Chobham, subdean of Salisbury, in his Swmma 
which was written perhaps during these years, observed that in 
different regions there were different canons and different rules 
governing general sentences of excommunication: ‘ unde oportet 

quod quilibet sacerdos sciat constitutiones synodales factas in 
" episcopatu suo.”! We already knew of six English dioceses with 
statutes probably framed before ¢. 1230 (Lincoln, Salisbury, 
Worcester, Canterbury, Winchester, Exeter); to those we can now 
add CIL for Canterbury, and the anonymous SS and CCE, The 
very tenuous nature of the evidence by which we know of all these 
statutes (the named as well as the unnamed) holds out the chance 
that there was more activity and the prospect that there may be more 
discoveries. 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge C. R. CHEngy 


* Quoted by Fr. Leonard Boyle, ‘ The Oculus sacerdotis and some other works of 
William of Pagula’, Transactions Royal Hist. Soc., sth ser. v (1955), 93, 0. 4. Similarly, 
a writer at Paris soon after the Fourth Lateran, reckons that parish-priests may be in 
possession of synodal precepts: ‘Si hec et alia sacerdotibus necessaria non promul- 
gantur in synodis vel non continentur in corum scriptis, consulendi sunt ab cis periti 
in dubiis casibus ct maxime sui prelati et consuetudines episcopatuum attende’ 
A. Teetaert, ‘Le Liber Poenitentialis de Pierre de Poitiers’, Ams der Geisteswelt des 
Mittelalters, Stadien u. Texte M. Goibmann - - + gewidmet (Beitr, zur Gesch. der 
Philos, u. Theol. des Mittelalters, Supplementband iii, 1945), i. 323. 
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The Struggle for Calais: An Aspect of the 
Rivalry between Lancaster and York 


een opposition to the court in the fourteen-fifties had two 
aspects. Its apologists deplored the king’s incapacity and de- 
nounced the misrule of his advisers, while its leaders sought to 
dominate the court and secure for themselves the monopoly of in- 
fluence which their rivals enjoyed. As Protector from March 1454 
to February 1455 and from November 1455 to February 1456, 
Richard duke of York set out both to reform the government and 
to secure himself in power. On both occasions his success was 
limited by the king’s recovery and the reinstatement of his enemies: 
his one enduring achievement, of decisive importance for his cause, 
was to secure for the earl of Warwick the Captaincy of Calais. 
The garrison at Calais comprised the largest single force per- 
manently in the Crown’s pay, and the duke coveted its command 
as offering both a contingent of professional soldiers and a fortress 
which might be held against the Crown. Since 1451 his rival, the 
duke of Somerset, had been Captain of the garrison and would 
certainly oppose the Protector’s entry by every means. Whether the 
gatrison gave allegiance to York or Somerset might depend to a 
considerable extent on the payment of its wages. Though, as 
Protector, York controlled the purse strings, he was not well placed 
to discharge the garrison’s arrears. It is true that in 1454 these 
were not large, but the insecurity of the Protector’s rule and his 
heavy financial commitments to his supporters made it unlikely that 
he could quickly raise the sum which the garrison would demand. 
But while a prolonged duel between the rivals over Calais might be 
exploited by the garrison to its own advantage, it could bring 
nothing but disaster to the merchants of the Company of the 
Staple. For them, a safe passage and a free sale for their wool was 
at all times essential. From them the Protector might accordingly 
hope for the financial backing which could alone supplement his 
slender resources; but this was likely to be forthcoming only if the 
Company was assured of the stability and suitability of the Protector’s 
rule. Thus the Protector aspired to a valuable prize, but faced 
severe hazards. Calais was of considerable military importance; to 
wrest it from Somerset would be to strike a severe blow at his rival’s 
power; but his ability to do so might well be the test of his own 
political pretensions. The struggle which developed for control of 
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Calais thus affords an insight into the workings of the political 
rivalries which eventually developed into civil war. 

For a full appreciation of the problem of Calais, it is necessary to 
start from the surrender of the captaincy by the duke of Buckingham 
in March 1450.4 As an interim measure, four lords and two knights 
had then been appointed wardens of the town, the effective respons- 
ibility devolving upon two of these, Lord Stourton as Lieutenant of 
Calais and Captain of Rysbank, and Lord Sudeley as Captain of 
Calais castle. Their tenure lasted throughout the winter of 1450-1 
while York and Somerset struggled for the place in the king’s confi- 
dence left vacant by Suffolk’s death. Only after the final triumph 
of Somerset was the patent held by these two lords superseded, 
when the duke became Captain of Calais on 21 September 1451.? 

York was not blind to the significance of his rival’s appointment, 
and in the campaign of public denigration which preceded his 
attempt to overthrow Somerset by force in the following March, he 
accused him of planning now to surrender Calais to the French, as 
he had surrendered Normandy two years before. The increased 
activity of the French at this time, which gave some substance to 
York’s warnings, provided Somerset with an excuse for building up 
the garrison with soldiers recruited by himself and his lieutenants. 
Already, after the evacuation of Normandy in 1450, a number of 
Somerset’s troops had found shelter at Calais,‘ and shortly before he 
took command in September 1451 a total of 1,150 men had been 
shipped as reinforcements from England.’ At the end of that 
year Lord Rivers joined the garrison with sixty men at arms, by 
which time it contained 530 archers above the normal complement,‘ 
and throughout the early months of 1452 further troops continued 
to arrive.’ Finally, in June 1452, when the emergency was over, 


1 Treaty Roll, 28 Henry VI, m. 8 (Calmder, ao Report Sone: Keeper, p. 382); 
of. Rot. Parl.v. 208. The duke of Buckingham held the captaincy until 31 March 1450 
(P.R.O., Exchequer K.R., Various Accounts, E1o1/194/8), not 30 September 1449 
(as in History of Parliament, 1439-1500 Register, p. 121, n. 3), nor did the duke of Suffolk 
hold this office before his death (Ibid. p. 115). 

* Treaty Roll, 30 Henry VI, m. 17 (Calendar, p. 389). 

® The Paston Letters, ed. J. Gairdner (1904), i. 97-8, 106-7. 

* J. Stow, Annales (1631), p. 387; William Worcester (Asnales, ed. J. re 
Wars of the English in France, Ralls Series (1864), ii. 769) notes that Somerset returned 
England via Calais. 

® Proc. of Privy Council, ed. Sit H. Nicolas, vi. 112-13; Treaty Roll, 29 Henry VI, 

6 Colndy, p. ne 

* Exchequer K.R., Memoranda Roll, 33 Henry VI (E. 159/231), Brevia Directa 
nena a Hammes castle had 14 archers above its establishment, and 
at Guisnes there were an additional 30 men at arms (Exch. L.T.R. ‘Mem. Roll, 35 Henry 
VI, E. 368/229, m. 292). 

7 On 28 January 1452 customers were instructed to send ships from all ports to 
Sandwich, and on 21 February troops were ordered to muster there for embarkation 
to Calais (P.R.O., Exch, T.R., Council and Privy Seal, E 28/82). Similar instructions 
were issued again in March (Wars of the English in France, ii, 477; Proc, of Privy Council, 
vi. 119-25). 
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Somerset’s indenture was revised to allow him to retain a substantial 
proportion of this increment on the establishment. 

With the recruitment of new troops went changes in the com- 
mand. Shortly after his arrival at Calais in December 1451, Lord 
Rivers succeeded Lord Stourton as Lieutenant of Calais;* and Lord 
Welles, who was in Somerset’s retinue by November 1451, replaced 
Lord Sudeley as Captain of the castle in the following year.* Rysbank 
seems to have remained in the keeping of Lord Stourton, and Ham- 
mes was retained by Sir John Marney, but in December 1451 William 
Pyrton surrendered his post as Lieutenant of Guisnes to Sir Thomas 
Findern who took over from him in the following February. Two 
of the new captains had already a personal attachment to the house 
of Beaufort and all were to give it loyal support in the civil war.* 
By the end of 1452 the duke of Somerset had thus been able to 
establish at Calais a considerable body of troops under captains 
whom he had chosen and could trust. 

This personal loyalty was fortified by the guarantees which 
Somerset procured for the payment of the garrison’s wages. Calais 
was one of the heaviest charges on the government, costing in time 
of peace {11,000 or £12,000 a year, and at its wartime strength some 
£19,000. Of this, the annual revenue from the town itself con- 
tributed at this time about £3,500,’ and the balance had to be pro- 
vided by the English exchequer. During the fourteen-forties ex- 


chequer prests had averaged fairly consistently about £5,000 per 
annum,® and the habitual disparity between the receipts and 

of the treasurer of Calais had been reflected in the substantial debt 
to his creditors at the close of his account.® 


1 E 28/82, 21 June, 30 Henry VI. This increment comprised 100 men at arms and 271 
archers from 25 December 1451, and a further 60 men at arms and 240 archers after 7 Feb- 
ruaty 1452; i.¢. more than double the number of troops specified in his original indenture. 

* Probably on 6 February 1452; Exch. K.R., Mem. Roll, 33 Henry VI, Br. Dir. 
Bar., Pasche, m. 2; E101/195/1. 

+ Treaty Roll, 30 Henry VI, m. 15 (Calendar, p. 389); E 101/195/1. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-1461, p. 209; Exch. L.T.R., Mem. Roll, 35 Henry VI, m. 292. 
P.S.O. 1/19/95. 

5 Lord Rivets had served with John, duke of Somerset in France, and Lord Welles 
had married the duke’s widow (Complete Peerage, xi. 19, xii. 48). For the support given 
to Henry, duke of Somerset by Lord Rivers and Sir Thomas Findern in the seige of 
Calais in 1460, see below p. 48. Lord Welles was slain at Towton and Sir Thomas 
Findern was executed after the battle of Hexham in 1464. 

* J. L. Kirby, ‘ The Financing of Calais under Henry V ’, Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., xxiii 
(1950), 166-8. 

* Account of Richard Vernon, treasurer of Calais 1445-51 Exch. L.T.R., Foreign 
aaa 32 Henry VI (E364/88) m. H, I, M. 
* December 1442-3, £4,600; December 1443-May 1445, £6,956; May oe 
eo : had 1446-8, £10,713; May 1448-9, £6,140. (Foreign Accounts, E 364/80, 
3 

* From John Langton’s treasurership of three and half years (December 1441 to May 
1445) these debts totalled £16,013 118. 1od., despite an advance of £10,000 from the 
Company of the Staple in July 1442 (8364/80 m. D, G.); from the six years of 
Richard Vernon’s treasurership (May 1445 to June 1451) they totalled £17,007 118. 8d. 
(364/88 m. M). 
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In 1449, the imminent renewal of the French war and the rising 
political tension at home had induced parliament to heed the gar- 
rison’s discontent and provide security for its wages in a number of 
ways. Reviving an expedient last applied in 1437, the Commons 
allocated 20s. of the custom on wool to the wages of the garrison 
(including arrears) and to the defences of the town, but asked that 
this should be withdrawn from the control of the exchequer and 
paid directly by the collectors to the treasurer of Calais. This last 
condition, which alone could ensure the effectiveness of the alloca- 
tion, was refused by the king. However, in the following parlia- 
ment, which sat almost continuously from November 1449 to June 
1450, a lords’ bill appropriated the whole of the customs revenue of 
Sandwich (normally some £2,150 per annum) to the discharge of the 
wages due to the garrison from the period of the duke of Bucking- 
ham’s captaincy.* These were estimated to total £19,395 up to 
30 September 1449; hence the effectiveness of this appropriation 
would depend in large measure upon its durability. The political 
influence of the duke of Buckingham, and the guarantee it afforded 
of the garrison’s continued loyalty, together ensured its exemption 
from the numerous acts which gave financial preference to important 
creditors in the following years.* In contrast, the treasurer of 
Calais, Gervase Clifton, had to rest content with irregular and 
entirely insufficient prests from the exchequer for current wages. 
No attempt seems to have been made to apply the act of 1449 which 
provided 20s. of the custom for Calais, and between Michaelmas 
1449 and Michaelmas 1452, when for the most part the exchequer 
was not subject to Somerset’s control, the prests for Calais averaged 
no more than £3,650 per annum.‘ 

By Michaelmas 1452 Somerset had secured the means to remedy 
this neglect which, if it were to continue, would certainly impair 
his own control of the garrison. The council decided that the act 
of 1449 should now take effect, but was at once faced by competing 
claims; the duke of Somerset urging that the ‘ Calais part’ of the 
customs should be available for the garrison’s current needs, the 
Lords Stourton and Sudeley claiming it for the discharge of £2,800 
outstanding from their keeping of the town. As was to be expected, 
Somerset’s influence prevailed, the council accepting his argument 
that any lack of payment at the present time would ‘ cause the nombre 
of the newe crewe to avoid and depart oute of the saide towne of 


1 Rot. Parl., iv. 503, v. 146. 

* Ibid., v. 206-8; Exch. L.T.R., Enrolled Customs Accounts (E356/19, 20). 

* Ibid., V. 209, 219, 230, 233, 236, 245, 264, 298, 308. Buckingham’s receipts 
under this act were: Mich. 1450-1, £1,855; Mich. 1451-2, £2,096; Mich. 1452-3, 
£2,112 (E356/19, 20). 

* These were: Mich. 1449-50, £2,526; ~— 1450-1, £4,763; Mich. 1451-2, 
£3643 (E364/88 m. M). Somerset secured Lord Beauchamp’s dismissal as Treasurer 

of England in April 1452. 
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Calais’! In consequence, while the council recommended that the 
debt to Lords Sudeley and Stourton should be charged on the next 
lay subsidy, the exchequer delivered no less than £11,317 to the 
treasurer of Calais as prests for current wages between Michaelmas 
1452 and August 1453.2, Yet even this hardly met the current 
charge of the garrison which, with the authorized reinforcements, 
was now virtually at wartime strength,* and Somerset induced the 
complaisant parliament which sat from April to July 1453 to ap- 
propriate further revenues for the fortification of Calais and the 
wages of the garrison. The commons renewed the custom on 
wool at a higher rate and for the term of the king’s life, and allocated 
the usual 20s. on the sack to Calais; but the responsibility for this 
was at last taken away from the exchequer and given to the treasurer 
of Calais, who was to obtain his share by indentures with the 
collectors.‘ At the same time £9,300 was appropriated from the 
current lay subsidy to be spent on the fortifications.’ More im- 
portant for the strengthening of Somerset’s control than either of 
these measures, was an act which granted him the reversion, after 
the duke of Buckingham, of the customs from Sandwich together 
with half a mark in every other port, in discharge of the wages due 
to the garrison from the period of his captaincy. Since these 
already totalled £21,648, this constituted for some years to come a 
strong inducement for the garrison to remain loyal to the duke. 
Somerset’s high favour at court had served the garrison well: more 
numerous and better equipped than for a long time past, it enjoyed 
an almost unprecedented security for both its current wages and its 
substantial arrears. To what degree its personal loyalties and its 
financial interests committed it to support the duke’s political pre- 
dominance was the question which the Protector set out to test in 
the spring of 1454. 

' The duke of York was aware of the magnitude of the problem, 
as he was of the importance of the prize; and his conditions for 
undertaking the, captaincy which he submitted to parliament in 
April 1454 revealed his determination to sever the ties which 
Somerset had established with the garrison. In the first place, all 
castles were to be surrendered into the Protector’s hands, and all 
existing patents of office were terminated by his appointment. The 
Protector further insisted on the residence of all officials, on a 


? P.R.O. Chancery, Council Warrants, C81/1546/72. 
. Ha capo m. E. 
The treasurer’s accounts give a wages bill for the three years June 1451 to June 

1454 of £51,466 138. 4d., compared with the average of £9,500 p.a. in the 
period. Cf. J. L. Kirby, doc. cit. 

* Rot. Parl. v. 229. 

* Ibid. v. 234-3. The act specified the sum chargeable on each shire; it was collected 
in full, and was administered jointly by the treasurer and victualler, whose account 
survives (E101/195/2). * Ibid. v. 233-4. 
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review of the garrison’s equipment, and on the speedy provision of 
reinforcements if it was threatened by a French attack. Alike on 
military and political grounds the Protector could afford no com- 
promise over the dismissal of Somerset’s officers; but the risk of 
opposition from them made it the more necessary to win over the 
soldiers with some guarantee for the payment of their arrears. His 
conditions, indeed, provided for the continued application of the 
* Calais part’ of the customs to current wages, and for setting aside 
any surplus from this as a reserve fund; but he had little mind to 
respect the reservation of the customs of Sandwich in his rival’s 
name. Moreover, the personal claims of York and his associates, 
as well as the expenses of the newly appointed keepers of the sea, 
constituted a heavy additional charge on the existing revenues, and 
shortly before York became Protector the commons had roundly 
refused the chancellor’s request for a further £40,000 from taxation 
for the defence of Calais.* In these circumstances, York turned to 
the only other body whose concern with the garrison was com- 
mensurate with its ability to finance it: the Company of the Staple. 
It was in every way an obvious alliance, and York’s negotiations 
with the Mayor of the Staple, Robert White, were not prolonged. 
In return for the renewal of assignments totalling some 12,000 
marks, in repayment of long outstanding loans, and the reversal of 
bills introduced earlier in the session which were prejudicial to its 
interests and privileges, the Company agreed to advance 10,000 
marks for the wages of the garrison, to be repaid over the next two 
years from the proceeds of a clerical tenth.* 

The terms of this agreement had been settled before parliament 
was dissolved in mid-April, and the Protector lost notime in deputing 
commissioners to open negotiations direct with the garrison at 
Calais. His expectation of securing admission was not unreason- 
able, for no prests had been delivered to the treasurer of Calais since 
July 1453, and the substantial sum available from the Company of 
the Staple provided a material basis for negotiations about arrears. 
But if the duke hoped to report a settlement to the great council, 
summoned to meet on 6 May 1454 ‘ specially for the saufgarde of 

"Rot. Parl. v. 254. 


* Ibid. v. 240, 244-5. York had stipulated for payment of the dues for his previous 
services to the crown, and took every care to ensure that his wages as captain would be 


* Ibid. v. 256-7. The bills concerned the fixing of the purchase price of wool, 
enforcement of bullion regulations and an increased rate of customs; Ibid. v. 269, 274- 
7. The history of the earlier loans by the Staple comprised in this agreement is traced 
by W. I. Haward, ‘ The Financial Transactions between the Lancastrian Government 
and the Merchants of the Staple, 1449-1461" in Studies in English Trade in the Fifteenth 
Century, ed. E. Power and M. Postan (1933), pp. 293 ff., but this account contains 
serious inaccuracies; ¢.g. this agreement is attributed to July 1454, when parliament had 
already been dissolved (p. 302). 

* E28/84, 9 May: * We have by the report of suche as we sent now late ago to our 
towne of Caleis understande the oppinion of the souldeours there.’ 
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our towne of Calais’, he was disappointed, for the negotiations 
hung fire, and on 9 May the council summoned Robert White in 
urgent terms to consult about the position.?’ However, before any 
further approach could be made, the garrison had taken its financial 
security into its own hands. 

Early in May—the date is uncertain—the soldiers seized the 
wool and victuals stored in the port. The latter they disposed of 
quickly, considerably below the market price; the wool they appear 
for the moment to have retained in their hands. As an expedient 
to obtain payment of their wages, their action had precedents in 
1407, 1423, 1433, and 1442, all of which had brought a fair measure 
of success. Whether or not fiscal grievances were the main motive 
of their action in 1454, its results were indisputably political. While 
on the one hand their seizure confirmed the common interest of 
the Protector and the Company of the Staple in gaining control of 
the port, on the other it associated the garrison with its captains 
Lords Rivers and Welles in a common defiance of the Protector’s 
authority. 

The extent of this defiance is apparent from the measures which 
the Protector took to counter it. As before, he hoped to purchase 
the garrison’s submission with a substantial cash payment, but he 
now arranged to dangle this carrot before its very eyes. Perhaps, 
indeed, the decision to send Viscount Bourchier to Calais with 
6,000 marks in cash had been taken before the dire news from Calais 
was known, for not till twelve days after this warrant, on 28 May, 
did the council enlarge his commission to take account of the 
mutiny.’ In the interval the government had evidently tested the 
temper of the garrison, for Bourchier was now instructed to dis- 
tribute the money only to those who were still at their posts, and 
if he found ‘ that the said soldeours will in no wise depart from 
their self will, nor be entreted without that they have a pardon’, 
he was empowered to offer the same both for their seizure of the 
wool and for their refusal to admit the king’s ministers and the 
king’s writ.6 The hopes of the council were now centred on 
Bourchier’s mission. The Company of the Staple paid into 
the exchequer the 10,000 marks they had promised, of which 
£5,666 13s. 4d. was at once delivered to the treasurer of Calais to 


1 Proc. of Privy Council, vi. 174-5. 

* E28/84, 9 May: ‘ We wol and charge you that in all haste after thees our letters 
seen, ye come and be with us and our counsail at our palois of Westminster . . . and we 
wol ye leve not this as ye desire the welfare and saufgarde of oure ssid towne and the 
ease of yourself and your we 

Ft yvgquabwt pros enue John Cheyne, temp. 32 Henry VI 

4 J. H. Wylie, History of England under Henry IV, (1896), ili, 64-5 ; J. L. Kirby, 
* Calais sous les Anglais, 1399-1413; Revue du Nord. xxxviii (1955), 26; Sir J. H. 
ee ee 1892), i: 449; Proc. of Privy Conmcil, iii. 67-8, V. 203. 

* P.R.O. Exchequer of Receipt, Warrants for Issues, 404/70/1/57. 

* E28/84, 28 May; Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1452-1461, p. 154. 
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hold at Bourchier’s disposal,' and shortly after the middle of June he 
opened negotiations with the garrison at Calais. On the eve of his 
departure his commission had been further enlarged, and he was now 
empowered to take the muster of the garrison, to compile an exact 
statement of the wages owed, and to inspect the progress of the 
repairs authorized and financed by the parliament of 1453.4 Clearly 
the council were optimistic about his reception, and, at the cost of 
some further delay, were prepared to negotiate a thorough settle- 
ment on the basis of York’s admission. Nor was this confidence 
misplaced, for by the beginning of July reports from the town 
suggested that his conciliatory proposals and financial backing had 
won over the garrison.* By the middle of the month, though his 
mission was still not complete,‘ Bourchier must have reported to 
the council that a settlement was sufficiently assured for the Pro- 
tector to indent as Captain of Calais and to receive, as wages, tallies 
for £1,500 on the clerical tenth.’ 

The course of Bourchier’s negotiations at Calais must have been 
greatly influenced by the increasing authority which York enjoyed 
in England. By the healahing of July 1454 the north was suffi- 
ciently submissive for York to return to London and prepare his 
attack on the court. Having frustrated a move in council to get 
Somerset released on bail, York authorized the duke of Norfolk to 
prepare formal accusations against Somerset which should be heard 
in October, meanwhile framing plans for a reform of the royal 
household which were to mature in the November ordinance.’ 

It may have been these preoccupations which prevented York 
from concluding an immediate settlement at Calais. At the end of 
August he seems to have been at the earl of Salisbury’s castle at 
Middicham, but apart from this both his movements and his policy 
in these summer months remain totally obscure.* Early in October 
warrants were duly sent out to revenue collectors authorizing the 


1 Receipt Roll Easter, 32 Henry VI (E401/837), 27 May, 6 June; Issue Roll Easter, 
32 Henry VI (E403/798), 25 May, 6 June. A further {1,893 6s. 8d. was received as 
loans from the Mayor of the Staple, the treasurer and victualler of Calais, and the 
Protector. 

* E28/84, 13 June; of. Treaty Roll 32 Henry VI (C 76/136) m. 7 (Calendar, p. 400); 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-1461, P. 176, 

* Pasten Letters, ii. 325: ‘ The Lord Bourchier hath a gode renomee of hys wyse 
ee ee but he ys not yhyt comen. The soudeours be more temperat then 


< TheannPesindll, oillie af die exthoquen whatantagentel Baad Boandtits wes 
paid wages for 71 days in which he was occupied in this business (Issue Roll Easter, 
ga Senay VS 17 July). 

® Proc. of Privy Council, vi. 199-206. Bourchier was present to witness the indenture. 

Wears of the English in France, ii. 501; Issue Roll Easter, 32 Henry VI, 17 July. On the 
same day the treasurer of Calais received a prest of £3,000 for the wages of the soldiers. 

* Paston Latéers, ii. 524. 

7 Proc. of Privy Council, vi. 206, 218, 220~33. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-1461, pp. 163, 178-9. 
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repayment, under the April agreement, of the loans from the Com- 
pany of the Staple. At the same time the collectors of customs 
were instructed to pay the ‘ Calais part’ direct to the treasurer and 
victualler, neither of whom had received any prests from the ex- 
chequer since July.* But by this date the negotiations for York’s 
admission to Calais had reached a deadlock. The Protector would 
authorize no payment of the garrison’s arrears from the money 
received by the treasurer until his admission to Calais was assured,* 
while the garrison, whose one tangible security for their wages was 
the Staplers’ wool, declined to open the gates until they received 
either some token payment or licence to realize the value of the wool. 
The duke may well have calculated that this situation would eventu- 
ally force the Company of the Staple to finance his entry in full, for 
only the establishment of the Protector’s authority in Calais could 
compel the garrison to surrender the wool, and renew the free 
passage of trade. Even so, this delay held its dangers, and by the 
beginning of November York had decided to put pressure on the 
Company by granting a partial concession to the garrison. After 
formally ordering Somerset to surrender his command,‘ the Pro- 
tector gave the garrison licence to sell the wool in its hands for the 
discharge of its arrears to the sum of £4,100 6s. 8d. The sale price 
was to be that current at the Staple, but the sale of this wool was to 
take precedence over any other, and special orders were to be sent to 
the Company of the Staple not to impede it in any way.® 

To judge from a subsequent document, this produced—as York 
had doubtless intended—a sharp protest and a practical concession 
from the Company of the Staple. The preferment of the garrison’s 
wools ‘ was thought prejudicial and hurt to our staple of Calais ’, 
and since ‘ other meanes were found more easy for redy payment of 
the said sum ’, it was cancelled before it could take effect.6 If York 
had in fact extracted a promise of payment from the Company, no 
record of it has survived; and if his admission to Calais was im- 
minent—and Somerset’s captaincy was later reckoned to have ter- 
minated on the 27th of this month "—the prize escaped him even 
as he grasped it. Within a month the king had recovered his 
faculties and the Protector’s authority, though not formally abro- 
gated, was in fact nullified. The court, whom he had only had 
time to threaten, was now secure and awaiting its revenge. On 


* Cal. Close Rolls, 1454-1461, pp. 1-3, $-7, 21-22; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1492-1461, pp. 
209-10, 226, 253. 

* Cal. Close Rolls, 1454-1461, p. 22. 

* This may be inferred from the concessions which the council made to the garrison 
in December 1455; infra, p. 43. 

* T. Rymer, Foedera, (1704), xi. 359. 

mo Treaty Roll, 33 Henry VI, m. 5 (Calendar, p. 407, 9 August). 


? Exch. K.R., Mem. Roll, 34 Henry V1 (E159/232), Recorda, Trin., m. 3. 
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7 February 1455 Somerset was released on bail, and two days later 
York was relieved of the office of Protector! Early in March he 
surrendered the captaincy of Calais, which the king then took into 
his own hand.* 

It is not at all clear exactly why York failed to secure command 
of Calais. Preoccupation with the establishment of his authority at 
home, the miscalculation that time was on his side, and the pro- 
tracted dispute between the Company of the Staple and the garrison 
are the most apparent causes; but the paucity of evidence for the 
summer months and the obscurity of the position in Calais itself 
make it impossible to advance any more specific explanation. The 
result was that Somerset now hastened to renew his connections 
with the garrison, which remained under the command of his 
captains, Lords Welles and Rivers. Towards the end of March 
14$5, Thomas lord Roos and two household esquires, John Ormond 
and Thomas Tresham, were sent to Calais, probably for the purpose 
of arranging for Somerset’s return.* A financial settlement of some 
kind was meanwhile imperative, for on the assumption that the 
yield of the Calais part of the customs would suffice, the exchequer 
had delivered no prests to the treasurer in the current financial year; 
whereas in fact the political uncertainty and commercial insecurity 
of the winter months had reduced the yield from the ‘ Calais part’ 
almost to nought. In the six months since the warrants were sent 
to the collectors, only one small payment, of £83 6s. 8d., had been 
made to the victualler.4 Some small, though almost certa‘=ly in- 
effective, relief was proposed by diverting to the treasurer of Calais 
£1,000 which had originally been advanced by the Compaxiy of the 
Staple for the royal household;* but soon afterwards Somerset 
showed his intention of raising a far larger sum with the object of 
establishing a permanent reserve for the support of Calsis. Since 
a loan from the Company of the Staple was out of the question, 
Somerset sought to anticipate his influence over a future pariiament, 
and on 14 May commissioners were appointed in each shire to raise 
a loan for the defence of Calais which would be repaid from the 
next lay subsidy. The instructions to the commissions showed 
that the council envisaged considerable mistrust aud tesistance in 
the shires; but in the event there was little opportunity to test their 
response, for a week after the commission was issued the first battle 

1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1432-1461, p. 226; of. Complete Peerage, xii. $2; Dict. Nat. Biog. 
xvi. 1066. * Foedera, xi. 364. 

® E404/70/2/48. The warrant merely says ‘ for certain great and chargeable 
matters’. It is possible that they were responsible for compiling the estimate of the 
gartrison’s atrears up till 31 March 1455 which formed the basis of the payments made 
a year later, see p. 46. * Ero1/195/3; E364/90 m. B. 

5 B.404/70/2/55, $7. The warrant is not endorsed, nor is there any record of the 
transaction on the treasurer’s account or the exchequer rolls, but since such an exchange 
of cash and obligations would presumably not be a matter for account, this negative 
evidence is not conclusive. * Proc. of Privy Council. vi. 234-44. 
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of St. Albans was fought, the duke of Somerset killed, and the king 
brought to London under the protection of York, Salisbury, and 
Warwick. 

York quickly showed that he had neither lost interest in Calais 
nor misread the lesson of his earlier failure. After the battle the 
Captaincy of Calais was conferred on the earl of Warwick, though 
it was soon plain that he could secure admission only by an immediate 
cash offer. The uncertainty of the last twelve months had led to 
the accumulation of further arrears of the garrison’s wages, but it 
had also made the Company of the Staple more anxious for a settle- 
ment. Once York’s authority was admitted and the free passage 
of wools resumed, the security and stability of the port could be 
guaranteed by the appropriation to the wages of the garrison of a 
fixed proportion of the customs. Such was the substance of the 
settlement outlined in the chancellor’s charge to parliament in July, 
when great stress was also laid on the danger to Calais and Berwick 
from a renewal of the Franco-Scottish alliance. Here York was 
designedly playing on the fears of the mercantile interests. A 
French attack on Calais might, in fact, have rallied the garrison to 
him, but Charles VII was himself too preoccupied with revolt and 
conspiracies to give heed to the schemes of the king of Scots, and 
York’s real concern must have been lest the immunity of Calais 
would encourage the stubbornness of the garrison.* But as guard- 
ian of the narrow seas, protector of Calais and guarantor of its 
ultimate prosperity, York might enlist the support of parliament in 
appealing to the Company of the Staple for the financial backing 
which would alone win him admission. 

Delay had once already cost him dear, and less than a month 
after the battle the duke commissioned Lord Faucomberg and Sir 
Edmund Mulso to negotiate ‘ concernyng appointment, tretee and 
agrement to be made with the souldeours of our said towne for and 
of such wages as ben due by us to theym and unpayed ’, and con- 
currently made a fresh approach to the Company of the Staple.‘ 
Negotiations with both parties continued throughout July and 
August 1455;5 they were sufficiently advanced for the earl of 


 Paston Letters, iii. 341. * Rot. Pari. v. 279. 

* The letters exchanged between James II and Charles VII on this theme are printed 
in Wars of the English in France, i. 322-3, 326, 330, 332 ff. C/. G. du Fresne de Beaucourt, 
Histoire de Charles VII, vi. 27-63. York was himself in communication with the duke 
of Alencon, but seems to have given no more than vague encouragement to his plot. 

* E4o4/70/2/85 (19 June). 

5 On 7 July, payments were made to Sir Edmund Mulso and Sir William Lucy who 
had been sent by the council to Dover to have discussions with soldiers from Calais 
(Issue Roll Easter, 33 Henry VI) and a royal letter of 6 October referred to negotiations 
which had taken place at Calais between the king’s commissioners and Lord Rivers, as 
the soldiers’ representative, over the payment of arrears and the guard of the town 
(B28/87). The council was in correspondence with Robert White in July (Issue Roll, 
15 July), and was considering the problem of Calais on 8 August (C81/1546/106). 
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Warwick to indent on 4 August as Captain of Calais for the period 
of seven years,! and two months later they had reached a stage where 
the terms of an agreement could be referred to a great council for 
discussion and approval.* The council was to meet on 13 October, 
and the main points of the subsequent settlement had certainly been 
established by the 18th,* but it was not until the 27th of that month 
that the final discussions between the council and the Company of 
the Staple took place in the star chamber. 

Lord Faucomberg’s negotiations with the garrison had shown 
that the earl of Warwick’s admission to Calais was only to be pur- 
chased with a sum at least three times as large as that proffered by 
Viscount Bourchier in 1454. Much as the Company desired a 
settlement, the risk of advancing a sum of this size on the security 
of York’s political predominance made them hesitate, and when 
they finally agreed to provide {£12,000 in ready cash, its repayment 
was charged upon the Calais part of the customs. Security for 
£8,000 of this was provided by obligations already in the hands of 
the treasurer of Calais which were to be handed over to the Company, 
while the remaining £4,000 was to be repaid from the yield of the 
Calais part between the date of the agreement and the feast of St. 
Nicholas (6 December) following. If by this date the Company 
had not been repaid in full, they were to recover the balance by 
retaining one mark of the custom due on their own wools shipped 
after 6 December from all ports of the sealm.* The Company of the 
Staple had thus limited their advance to what could be recovered 
immediately or in the near future from the taxes they themselves 
owed. Though they had furnished the means of Warwick’s entry, 
they had avoided any investment in the Yorkist regime and had 
secured their loan on precisely that revenue appropriated to the 
current needs of the garrison. 

It was against this provision that the strongest objections to the 
agreement could be raised, for it meant in effect that the arrears 
were to be paid out of the revenue for current and future wages; 
and the garrison was thus in danger of being defrauded of the 
revenue appropriated for its current needs under the pretext that 
its arrears were being discharged. The agreement of 27 October 
had applied only to the obligations held by the treasurer, which 
were in any case intended for wages; but four days later the council 
approached the Company of the Staple with a new request. Finding 
that the sum of £12,000 ‘ was not such as should by likelihood fully 
assieth and appease the soldiers’ at Calais, the council asked the 
Company for an additional 2,000 marks, which would raise the total 
to 20,000 marks immediately, and for a further 3,000 marks in 


1 Treaty Roll, 33 Henry VI, m. 11; Rot. Parl. v. 341. 
* E28/87, 6 October. * E28/87, 29 April, 1456. 
* C81/1546/107. 
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April 1457; and since the obligations held by the treasurer were 
already fully pledged, it proposed to offer those held by the victualler 
as security for the additional 2,000 marks. If these proved in- 
sufficient the Company was to retain one mark of the custom on its 
own wool shipped from any port of the realm.? 

The victualler, Sir John Cheyne, protested strongly against this 
attempt by the council to pledge his revenue for dues which were 
not his concern, He was able to show that his debts to his own 
creditors, for victuals already supplied, exceeded the sums he could 
expect to receive from the obligations which he held or was likely 
to receive in the current year; he therefore declined to hand over to 
the Company the obligations for 2,000 marks which the council 
had promised.* This protest certainly gave the council pause, for 
it was reluctant to assume the responsibility for a deficit on the 
victualler’s account and, according to Cheyne, it was on the council’s 
suggestion that talks were now begun between himself and the 
Mayor of the Staple to find a solution. Before they reached agree- 
ment there elapsed seven weeks of obstinate wrangling, which later 
provided ground for mutual accusations of duplicity and ill faith. 
When Cheyne finally delivered his obligations to the mayor on 19 
December, he did so—by his account—upon an assurance that the 
Company would purchase from him 106 sacks of wool in his posses- 
sion, paying the full market price and waiving the sale tax which it 
usually levied, in order that he might pay his creditors. The 
Company’s failure to fulfil this promise led Cheyne to sell his wool 
at a loss, involving him in debt to his creditors and a lawsuit with 
the Company.* 

That the Protector’s plans should be delayed by the weeks of 
protracted negotiations necessary for this private agreement was a 
startling indication of the weakness of his position. Since 1454 the 
garrison’s arrears had greatly increased while, following the battle 
of St. Albans, the basis of York’s authority had become more par- 
tisan; the Protector now found himself suppliant to the Company 
of the Staple for a loan with which to purchase recognition from 
the garrison. Yet, some time after these negotiations began, the 
prospect of a general settlement actually receded when the garrison 
sold the Staplers’ wool, estimated at 26,050 marks, to alleviate its 
desperate financial position. Having fortified itself by this further 
defiance, the garrison put up its terms: it was now requiring the 
government to pardon and recognize the sale of this wool. The 


1 C81/1546/108. The Staple was to recover the additional 3,000 marks by re- 
telning Gas merk of the custom on ite qua wool, eutsequent to the loan. 
* Early Chancery Proceedings, C1/32/248. 
» Cr/52/247-51; Rot. Parl. v. 297. 
* The first indication that the wool: had been sold comes in December 1455, and 
when the arrears of the garrison were computed in July 1456, the proceeds from the 
sale of the wool were reckoned as having been received after 31 March 1455, infra, p. 47. 
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Company of the Staple, on the other hand, who could alone provide 
the government with the sum which the garrison demanded, would 
clearly insist on full compensation for the lost wool, as an essential 
condition for any loan. If he wished for a settlement, the Protector 
had to come to terms with each of these two powerful interests; 
for the political prospects of his regime gave no inducement to the 
Company of the Staple to invest in his control of the port, while 
they afforded every encouragement to the Lancastrian captains to 
stiffen the garrison’s resistance. 

Before the end of 1455 York had made material concessions to 
both parties. Sometime in December the government compen- 
sated the Company of the Staple for the sale of its wool by formally 
surrendering to it the obligations which the Company already held 
as security for the 20,000 marks, none of which it had yet advanced.4 
While this gave solid encouragement to the Company of the Staple 
to back the Protector’s rule, it meant that the government had, for 
the present, abandoned its hopes of buying over the garrison with 
an advance from the Company, since, as the preceding negotiations 
with the victualler had shown, the government lacked any current 
revenue on which such an advance could be secured. 

A similar admission of failure marked the end of the Protector’s 
negotiations with the garrison. Although the only direct evidence 
of these negotiations is provided by the council’s letter to the soldiers 
of 13 December 1455 and which virtually marked their end, there 
is not a more revealing document in the whole of this history.* In. 
language which hovered between reproach and cajolery the council 
made a last effort to win acceptance for the earl of Warwick. It 
recalled the course of the negotiations: how, in response to the 
demands of the garrison’s attorney, the council had with great 
difficulty raised money for its arrears, yet still awaited its assent to 
the conditions negotiated for Warwick’s entry. The Council could 
give no credence to letters from Lords Welles and Rivers, and asked 
the soldiers to signify their acceptance themselves, professing its 
confidence in their loyalty and willingness to implement the agree- 
ment. The garrison’s suspicions of bad faith on the part of the 
council and the earl of Warwick were unfounded. True, the 
council’s earlier promises had been vague; but now it undertook 
to pay the 20,000 marks in cash to the garrison within twenty days 
of Warwick or his deputy being admitted; it promised that the 
* Calais part’ of the customs and the whole custom in the port of 
Sandwich would be earmarked for the garrison in future; and it 
denied the suggestion that Warwick’s admission would be followed 
by wholesale dismissals—on the contrary, his intention was to re- 
inforce the garrison. Their acceptance of the earl would be re- 
garded as a token of their loyalty and goodwill, and earn them a full 

1 Rot. Parl. v. 295. ® Proc. of Privy Council, vi. 276. 
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amnesty for all previous offences, It is clear from this letter that 
opposition to the earl of Warwick amongst the garrison had hardened 
since the summer. The council’s prolonged bargaining with the 
Company of the Staple had aroused suspicions—not all of them 
groundless—that the garrison might be defrauded of its dues, while 
Lancastrian supporters had found it easy to play on the fear of 
Warwick’s reprisals. The Protector realized only too well the sig- 
nificance of this political opposition, for an unsubdued Calais could 
easily become the symbol of resistance to his authority and en- 
courage doubts about the endurance of his rule. Yet while the 
council entreated the garrison, in its letter, not to ‘ entende to any 
governaunce the whiche should hurte us’, nor to ‘doo anything 
the whiche might be to the rejoyssyng of oure enemies ’,) before 
parliament was prorogued on 13 December the Yorkist lords had 
recognized that for the present Warwick’s admission was out of the 
question. In a petition during this session the earl asked to be 
absolved from the responsibility for the defence of Calais, since ‘ no 
deliverance of hem as yett can [he] have, ne gette, but obstinately 
out of hem is kept ’.*. The Staplers’ reluctance to provide money 
on dubious long-term security for Warwick’s admittance to the port 
was perhaps not surprising; yet its effect had been to encourage 
those, who, on personal or political grounds, were determined that 
Calais should not pass under Yorkist control. 

The king’s recovery early in January 1456 appeared to doom 
forever Warwick’s hope of obtaining Calais. True, York’s title 
as Protector was on this occasion held by assent of the lords, and 
not as before at the king’s pleasure;* and so long as the parliament 
remained in being and the king asked advice of the council, York’s 
influence was likely to predominate. But the show of strength 
which the Yorkist lords made at Westminster in February only 
underlined the insecurity of York’s position; for, however con- 
ciliatory Henry’s own attitude, it was only a matter of time until the 
queen felt strong enough to withdraw the king and the court from 
London.‘ But in fact it was precisely the urgency of the situation 
which led to a swift and effective agreement between the duke of 
York and the Company of the Staple. There was good reason for 
this, for only a settlement with the duke of York would ensure for 
the Company the retention of the obligations for customs (now 
totalling 9,703 marks 3s. 74d.) which since December had been 
reckoned as compensation for the wool seized and sold by the 
garrison. Whatever the price and whatever the risks involved in 
putting Warwick into Calais, the Company believed that it could 
obtain far more consideration for its claims, and be more assured of 


1 Proc. of Privy Council, vi. 278. * Rot. Parl. v. 341. 
® Ibid. v. 288. * Paston Letters, iii. 75. 
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the security of the port, if Calais were delivered to the Yorkist lords 
than if it returned to the control of the court. 

The price of a settlement was high: nothing less than the im- 
mediate payment of all the garrison’s arrears; but this price the 
Company of the Staple was now prepared to pay. The terms of its 
agreement with the government were formally registered. when 
parliament reassembled in February,* although the Company had 
made the first payments in the previous month. The Company 
agreed to provide the following sums: 


1. 26,050 marks (£17,366 13s. 4d.) which represented the value of the 
wool seized by the garrison and sold in discharge of its arrears. 

2. The residue of the arrears due to the garrison. 

3. A quarter year’s wages of the new captain, to be paid in advance of 
his entry, totalling £1,742 2s. 4d. 

4. Wages for the additional 300 men whom he would take in his 
retinue, also for a quarter-year, totalling £788 13s. 4d. 

5. The wages of the commissioners, who were to be sent to Calais 
after 1 March 1456 to draw up an account in settlement of the 
garrison’s claims, amounting to £66 13s. 4d. 


In satisfaction of the first item the Company of the Staple was 
allowed, as before, to retain the obligations which it had received 
from the treasurer and victualler under the October agreement, but 
for the repayment of the residue it accepted a long term charge on 
the customs. In the first place, it was to receive the reversion of the 
whole custom in Sandwich after the duke of Buckingham’s claims 
had been met, and to this was to be added, after Christmas 1456, 
the whole custom in Southampton. The receipts were to be safe- 
guarded in each port by the right to nominate one of the collectors. 
Secondly, it was to receive, after 1 March 1456, half a mark of the 
custom in every other port of the realm. The agreement was well 
balanced; it offered the Company of the Staple solid security on the 
customs but did not prejudice unduly the chance of financing 
Calais from this revenue. 

The substantial sum which the Company of the Staple undertook 
to advance signified its investment in the Yorkists’ control of the 
port. For the Company as much as for the Yorkist lords, the ad- 
mission of the new captain therefore became a matter of urgency. 
Recognizing this, the garrison were now demanding the settlement 
of all their arrears before they opened the gates, and from the end of 
January until April the Company of the Staple paid over to the 


Rot. Parl. v. 299. The allegation that the court, and particularly the queen, were 
sympathetic towards the French claims was one of the most persistent features in 
Yorkist propaganda during this decade, and was certainly widely believed in London; 
see ¢.g. the charges against Suffolk in 1450 (Rot. Parl. v. 17%~9), against Somerset in 
1452 (Paston Letters, i. 106) and against the rule of the courtiers in 1460 (English Chronicle, 
1377-1461, ed. J. S. Davies, Camden Soc., 1856), pp. 87-8. 

* Rot. Parl. v. 297-300. 
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attorney of the garrison at Calais the bulk of the sum due. By 16 
March, when a proportion of the arrears had been paid as an earnest 
of good faith, the final agreements with the garrison were drawn up. 
The earl of Warwick was to enter his command on 20 April, a 
pardon for the garrison for all past offences was made out, and Lord 
Faucomberg was again commissioned to go to Calais for the purpose 
of settling the account with the garrison.! The mutiny was over, 
and Calais passed, without incident, into Yorkist hands. On 1 May 
14§6 the council signed the formal pardon, by July the commis- 
sioners were hard at work in Calais, and soon afterwards the earl of 
Warwick, with his amsengtacmnd retinue, marched in to take up his 
command.* 

Warwick’s tenanidions task was to eradicate the causes of the 
mutiny: to discharge the garrison’s arrears and to replace its leaders. 
At the commencement of Warwick’s captaincy the sum of the wages 
due to the garrison since Somerset took command on 28 September 
1451 was reckoned at £65,444 16s. 93d.* This figure was produced 
by the commissioners under Lord Faucomberg only at the con- 
clusion of their inquiry in July 1456, and it was on the basis of an 
interim statement of the sums owed to the garrison up till 31 March 
1455 that payments were made by the Company of the Staple from 
January to April 1456. According to this, the wages due to the 
gatrison by that date totalled £48,131 12s. 6d., of which £23,005 
os. 9d. had already been received by the treasurer of Calais as prests 
in cash, obligations or tallies, leaving £25,126 11s. 83d. to be paid.‘ 
In the first four months of 1456 the Company of the Staple provided 
£24,020 6s. 8}d. in cash, which was paid to the soldiers by the 
treasurer’s clerk William Burtoft (‘ thereto assigned and constrayned 
by the ordynance and rule of the said soudoyers”) in the council 
house at Calais, the bulk of it following the formal agreement of 
16 March. The remaining {£1,106 5s. od. comprised the wages due 
to the captain himself, and £359 15s. 2d. of this sum was subsequently 
paid to the duke of Somerset’s widow in November 1456. Thus, 
when Warwick took command in April 1456, the wages due to the 
garrison up till 31 March 1455 had already been paid in full. The 
task of the commissioners was less, therefore, the payment of the 


1 The first payments to the commissioners were made on 17 February, C81/1546/ 
109; E404/70/3/44, and a further payment on 18 March (Issue Roll Mich. 34 Henry 
V1; E404/70/3/46). The formal commission, dated 16 March, named as Faucomberg’s 
associates, Lords Welles and Rivers, Sir Edmund Mulso, Osbert Mundeford, Hugh 
Fenne, Augustine Middlemore, John Williamson, Richard Whetchill and John Proude 
(K. R. Mem. Roll, 34 Henry VI, Recorda, Trin. m. 3). 

* The loan for the carl of Warwick’s entry was not paid into the exchequer by the 
Staple, nor delivered thence to the earl, until the beginning of July (Issue and Receipt 
Rolls Easter, 34 Henry VI); the commissioners began their formal examination on 12 
July (dee. cit.). 

* K.R. Mem. Roll, 34 Henry VI, Recorda, Trin. m. 3. 

* E1o1/195/1. 
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soldiers than the compilation of a statement of account which could 
serve as a quittance for the garrison’s dues up to the date of Warwick’s 
entry.! In fact, no further payments were made to the garrison 
after the end of April, for in the statement compiled by the com- 
missioners the balance of the £65,444 16s. 93d. was largely covered 
by crediting to the garrison the price of the wools they had seized.* 
This neatly absolved the Company of the Staple from making 
further payments to the garrison and left the earl of Warwick un- 
encumbered with debts at the start of his captaincy. 

The garrison had received its pardon on 1 May, and Warwick 
seems to have embarked on no systematic purge for, if we may 
judge from their later sympathies, some soldiers remained who 
were loyal to the house of Beaufort.* But all commands were at 
the new captain’s disposal, and Lords Welles, Rivers and Stourton 
ail surrendered their posts. Sir Thomas Findern remained Captain 
of Guisnes, and Sir John Marney Captain of Hammes, but the earl 
kept for himself the posts of Captain of Calais castle and Captain of 
Rysbank. Warwick realized that to hold Calais he must remain in 
personal control, and though Lord Faucomberg soon joined him 
as his effective second in command, he was never officially desig- 
nated as Lieutenant of Calais.* 

The establishment of the earl of Warwick at Calais was the last 
achievement of the Yorkist government. The king’s recovery, 
which had precipitated it, quickly led to the extinction of the duke 
of York’s influence, and the fact that the town remained under 


1* To hear, finish and determine at Calais by way of account the said duetee of the 
said late captain and soldiers for their wages and rewards aforesaid ’ (oc. cit.). 
* The two statements may be summarized: 
Statement of Lord Faucomberg’s 
account to 31 March Statement of account 
1453 to 20 April 1456 
Due to captain and sol- £48,131 128. 6d. £65,444 168. fd. 
diers (28 Sept. 1451- (Cptn. 28 Sept. 1451 
31 March 1455) to 27 Nov. 1454; 
soldiers 28 Sept. 
1451-20 April 1456) 
Receipts : 
i. Exch. prests for wages £23,005 08. 94d. £24,501 98. od. 
. Payments to soldiers for 
Warwick’s entry £24,020 6s. 84d. £23,131 128. a$d, 
(Jan.—April 1456) (March-April 1456) 
iii. Payment to Captain £359 158. 2d. — 
(Novem. 1456) 
iv. Sale of wool seized = £17,366 138. 4d. 
. Remains due to capt. £746 9s. 10d, Laas 6s. 33d. 


£48,131 12s. 6d. £65,444 16s. gd. 


* For the disaffection amongst the garrison in 1459-60, see below p. 48. 
* E101/195/3, 4, 7- Treaty Rolls, 35 Henry VI, m. 3; 37 Henry VL, m. 19. (Cal- 
endar, PP. 422, 434.) 
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Yorkist control throughout the ensuing years was due in no small 
measure to Warwick’s own audacious leadership. Yet the circum- 
stances of Warwick’s entry afforded him some assurance of support 
—notably from the Company of the Staple—just as they set him 
problems which persisted throughout the first term of his captaincy. 
The events of 1454-6 left theit mark in numerous ways on the 
history of the following decade, and particularly so in three im- 
portant matters, viz. the loyalty of the garrison, the payment of its 
wages, and the repayment of the sums advanced by the Company 
of the Staple. 

Warwick, like Somerset, used his command at Calais to win a 
personal following amongst the largest body of professional soldiers 
in the Crown’s pay. During the three years following his entrance, 
he gradually strengthened his position in Calais, helped at first by 
the queen’s preoccupation with securing her leadership of the court 
party. But after the loveday of March 1458, which Warwick 
attended with some 600 of the men under his command, both sides 
openly prepared for conflict.1. Warwick then exploited his command 
of the straits by flagrant piracy, which embarrassed the court and 
rallied his own supporters, while the queen at first demanded his 
resignation and subsequently, in October 1458, contrived an abor- 
tive attempt on his life.2 But the resort to arms a year later revealed 
the limits of Warwick’s hold over the garrison. The force of 300 men 
which he brought from Calais to the Welsh border was to form the 
core of the Yorkist army, but the desertion of its leaders, Andrew 
Trollope and Sir John Blount, precipitated the rout of Ludford, and 
showed that there remained amongst the older and senior part of 
the garrison abiding loyalties to the Crown and to the Beauforts.* 

The ensuing seige of Calais, which was to mark the turning 
point of Yorkist fortunes, was in large measure a contest between 
these rival loyalties. On 9 October 1459 Henry, duke of Somerset 
indented as Captain of Calais,‘ and his retinue numbered Lords 
Rivers and Roos and the treasurer of Calais, Sir Gervase Clifton, as 
well as Andrew Trollope and other fugitives from Warwick’s 
command. This policy quickly brought its rewards; Sir Thomas 
Findern handed over Guisnes to Somerset, and the castle of Hammes, 
under Sir John Marney, seems also to have repudiated Warwick’s 
authority. At first a number of desertions from Rysbank and 

1 Fabyan’s Chronicle, ed. H. Ellis (1811), p. 633. 

® Foedera, xi. 415; Wars of the English in France, i. 368-9; Six Town Chronicles, p. 146; 
English Chronicle, 1377-1461, pp. 78, 83. 

* The Chronicles of London, ed. C. L. Kingsford (Oxford 1905), p. 169; Fabyan’s 
Chronicle, p. 634. Trollope had been Lord Scales’s deputy as captain of Gaurey in 
Normandy during Somerset’s lieutenancy in 1450. Wars of the English in France, ii. 626. 

* Treaty Roll, 38 Henry VI m. 24, 14 (Calendar, pp. 438, 441). 

® Wars of the English in France, ii. 512. 

* Chroniques etc. de Waurin, ed. W. Hardy (Rolls Series, 1891), v. 280-2; C. L. 
Scofield, The Life and Reign of Edward IV (1923), i. 97. 
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Calais gave Somerset hope of eventually securing control of these. 
It was only as Warwick demonstrated the strength of his position, 
by the seizure of Lord Rivers at Sandwich in January and the repulse 
of Somerset at Newnham Bridge in April, that the latter gradually 
found his foothold isolated.* Yet, even after the final hopes of 
relief had disappeared with the destruction of Osbert Mountford’s 
reinforcements and the Lancastrian defeat at Northampton, and after 
Somerset had agreed to hand over Guisnes in exchange for a safe- 
conduct to Dieppe, Warwick had still to overcome opposition from 
the garrison of Guisnes and Hammes; even as late as August 1462 it 
was believed that some 200 of his men at Calais were disaffected.* 

This persistent opposition to Warwick drew some of its strength 
from traditional loyalties to Henry VI and the Beauforts; but 
Warwick’s inability to pay the wages of the garrison had under- 
mined his authority. After 1456 he had less opportunity than 
either of his predecessors for securing a regular income from taxation. 
With the return to power of the court, Warwick found himself 
virtually denied support from the exchequer, and in receipt of a 
dwindling income from the ‘ Calais part’ of the customs. At first 
the government exploited this revenue for its own needs by farming 
out licences of exemption, and then, in 1458, by agreement with the 
Company of the Staple, it appropriated a substantial annuity from 
the customs to the royal household. As a result, neither the 
treasurer nor the victualler of Calais received sufficient for their 
needs, particularly since the strength of the garrison remained 
almost as great as at the height of Somerset’s power in 1453.5 
Its wages bill in these years a'veraged £13,550 per annum, of which 
£3,000 represented the cost of the additional troops introduced by 
Warwick, and in both 1456~7 and 1457-8 the treasurer’s account 
showed a deficit of over £7,000. In the following years (for which 
no accounts survive) this deficit certainly increased, for by the end 
of the reign the arrears of the garrison totalled some £37,160.’ 
Though piracy might yield Warwick some profit and popularity, 
this situation inevitably provoked discontent amongst the garrison 
which the earl’s opponents were not slow to exploit. Somerset 
was admitted to Guisnes in 1460 on the promise to pay the garrison’s 
arrears,® and even after Edward IV’s accession and the resumption 


1 Waurin, loc. cit.; Treaty Roll, 38 Henry V1 m. 9 (Calendar, p. 442). 

* C. L. Scofield, op. cit. i. 61-2. * Ibid. i. 97; Paston Letters, iv. 57-8. 

*W. 1. Haward, op. cit. pp. 307-15. 

5 E101/195/4, 7, 9, 11. The treasurer received from the customs for in 1456-7, 
and £4,029 in 1457-8, together with £2,530 from the exchequer in the The 
victualler received from the customs {2,901 in 1455-6, £1,134 in ee and £2,166 
in 1457-8. 

* E364/95 L. The treasurer’s expenses totalled {£13,687 in 1456-7 and £13,420 
in 1457-8. * See p. 50. 

* C. L. Scofield, op. cit. 1. 161. These already totalled at least 2,000 marks in May 
1457; Cal. Close Rolls, 1454-1461, pp. 210, 221, 
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of normal trade, Queen Margaret, with financial backing from Louis 
XI, made overtures to the garrison in 1462 and 1463 which so 
alarmed Edward that he sought further loans from the Company of 
the Staple. In an attempt to rid himself of this dangerous legacy 
of debt, Edward had on each occasion appointed commissions to 
report on the garrison’s dues, and the second and more important 
of these eventually compiled a long schedule of the wages owed to 
every member of the garrison up to 3 March 1461.2. These totalled 
£37,160 4s. 10}d., and the government planned to discharge this 
sum by allocating £20,000 from the lay and clerical subsidies over 
the following two years to the treasurer of Calais, Walter Blount, who 
was to invest it with profit in the purchase and shipment of wool.* 
In July and August 1463 Blount accordingly received assignments 
for this sum, but whether he was able to augment this, and how much 
of the total debt was ultimately discharged, remains uncertain. Yet 
Edward’s readiness, at a time of real financial stringency, to ap- 
propriate such a notable revenue to the discharge of his predecessor’s 
debts shows how serious he judged the danger of mutiny. 

Finally, how did the Staplers’ investment in Warwick’s captaincy 
affect their subsequent dealings with the Yorkists? Under the 
terms of the agreement of February 1456 the Company expected to 
recover approximately £39,000 from the customs.’ The circum- 
stances which made an investment of this size necessary gave, at 
best, an uncertain prospect of its immediate recovery, though as 
long as York’s influence prevailed the Company’s securities were 
safe. Thus, in April 1456 warrants were sent to the collectors in 
every port ordering them to pay over to the Company half a mark 
of the custom, and by Michaelmas 1456, when the debt to the duke 
of Buckingham had been finally discharged, the Company received 
in reversion the customs from Sandwich.* These proved its best 

» Cal. Close Rolls, i. 257, 297; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1461-1467, p. 271. 

® Treaty Roll, 2 Edward IV (C76/146) m. 7; ébid. 3 Edward IV (C76/147) 
m. 3. The commissioner’s report (C47/2/50) gives the debt to Calais and Rysbank as 
£27,989 18. 11d., to Guisnes as £6,861 10s. 4d., and to Hammes as £2,309 128. 7d. 

* Treaty Roll, 3 Edward IV, m. 11, 14; E4o4/72/3/44. 

* In his enrolled account (Foreign Accounts, 4 Edward IV, E364/98 m. A), Blount 
acknowledged receipt of the assignments, but answered for their expenditure in a 
separate account, of which there now appears to be no trace. 

* Comprising approximately £10,898, being the value of the wools sold (i.e. 26,050 
marks less 9,703 marks already received in obligations), £23,131 paid in cash to secure 
Warwick’s entry, £2,597 to equip Warwick’s expedition, and £445 subsequently paid 
in full acquittance. See above, p. 47, n. 2. Moreover, on 29 April 1456 the council 
agreed tw pay the interest on these loans, which the Company reckoned at 12 per cent. 
On a total of £15,930 158. 8d.—which the Company claimed to have raised in London 
and Flanders—this came to {1,911 108. and a further {120 was expended on brocage, 
carriage, &c. In satisfaction of these sums the Company was granted {£2,000 from the 
customs in Sandwich and Southampton. E28/87; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-1461, p. 279. 

* Cal. Close Rolls, 1454-1461, pp. 97, 152. The debt to Buckingham for his 
captaincy was discharged by a final payment of £2,527 48. 93d. from the customs of 


Sandwich on 14 February 1456 (Mem. Roll. L.T.R., 34 Henry VI, fo. 269) and from 
Michaelmas following the collectors started payments to the company. 
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security; in the following three years it received £6,553 118. od., 
while from the customs in other ports its receipts were meagre 
and spasmodic. Despite repeated writs to the collectors in 
Southampton, one of whom it was later empowered to nominate, 
the Company never received the customs from this port, so charged 
was it with the claims of the Lancastrian government.? When, 
ultimately, the Crown imposed an embargo on all trade with Calais 
in the winter of 1459-60, the Company’s dues totalled just over 
£30,000, and its recent dealings with the government gave it little 
hope of ever receiving this sum.* Though no further evidence . 
has been found to elucidate the tangled story of the dealings be- 
tween Warwick and the Company during the seige of Calais, an 
appreciation of the extent of the Company’s claims lends weight to 
the statement in the papal monition of 1477: that it was less fear or 
favour of the Yorkist lords that determined the Company to provide 
money for the defence of Calais than the knowledge that Somerset 
had repudiated these dues and that a Yorkist victory afforded the 
only prospect of recovering them.‘ 

Edward IV’s victory at least ensured recognition for the Com- 
pany’s claims, though the insecurity and penury of his government 
led to further demands on its resources. Following its advance of 
half a year’s wages to the garrison in 1462, the Company secured 
formal acknowledgement that the Crown’s debt now stood at 
£40,917 19s. 2}d., the repayment of the bulk of this being charged 
on the customs.’ The very valuable concessions which the Company 
had secured were substantially confirmed in the parliament of Janu- 
ary 1464, by which time this debt had been reduced to £32,861.° 
The Company was now so extensively and inescapably involved in 
the maintenance of the garrison that its claims on the revenue 
rivalled those of the treasurer of Calais.’ Indeed, it was perhaps 
competition between the two which, in the following years, ham- 
pered further repayment of the Company’s dues and led eventually 


1E356/20. The Company received {692 3s. 4d. from the collectors in Boston in 
14$7-8, but no payments are recorded from Ipswich, Bristol, Hull, London, Lynn, 
Poole and Yarmouth. 

* Rot. Parl. v. 300; Cal. Close Rolls, 1454-1461, pp. 154, 160; E356/20. 

* This figure, which was Richard Heron’s estimate, is broadly confirmed by the 
calculations made above. Ca/. Papal Registers, xiii, pt i, pp. 230-1. 

* Loe. cit. cf. W. 1. Haward, op. cit. pp. 318-20, and K. 3. McFarlane’s review, 
ante, \xxiii, 679. 

® Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1461-1467, p. 222. By an agreement dated 18 November 1462 the 
Company agreed to lend £6,872 7s. 4d. for the garrison’s wages. Already they had 
advanced {4,322 78. od. for wages in the current year; but in taking this opportunity 
to arrange for repayment of all the sums due to them, they remitted 3,000 marks of 
their claim from the previous reign. C81/1492/103. 

* Rot. Parl. v. 550. 

? Thus, in Walter Blount’s last account (22 October 1463-24 November 1464) his 
receipts comprised {11,195 in direct loans from the Company of the Staple; £14,064 
from the exchequer ‘ through the hands of the Company of the Staple’; £4,316 from 
the customs; and {£4,651 from ‘ Foreign Receipts’. 364/100. 
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to the agreement of retainer in 1466. By making the Company 
solely responsible for the payment and maintenance of the garrison 
out of the customs and subsidies, this finally settled the age-long 
revenue disputes between the treasurer and the Company, and be- 
tween the claims of current wages and arrears.!_ It was the fruit of 
a decade of co-operation between the Company and the Yorkists, 
and after it was renewed in 1473 the debt for Warwick’s entry was 
slowly but finally discharged.* 

An essential continuity can thus be traced in Yorkist policy 
towards Calais. The Protector’s prolonged and barely successful 
effort to gain Calais for the Yorkists gave him a crucial advantage 
in his later struggle with the house of Lancaster. The debt for 
Calais which Edward IV inherited caused disaffection amongst the 
garrison and confirmed his dependence upon the earl of Warwick 
at the beginning of the reign. Lastly, the momentous decision of 
the Company of the Staple to put Warwick into Calais in 1456 im- 
posed upon it a well nigh inescapable commitment to the Yorkist 
cause and eventually led to it accepting full responsibility for the 
finance of the garrison. If in each of these respects the decisions 
of 1454-6 largely determined subsequent Yorkist policy, that was 
because York set out to use his brief authority as Protector to gain 
control of Calais at any price. 

By 1450 Somerset and York had each decided that to wield the 
authority of the Crown and thus command its resources was the 
only way of destroying his rival’s power. Each recognized that 
the captaincy of Calais would only be obtained through royal favour, 
and could only be maintained with the Crown’s financial resources. 
Somerset secured and enjoyed royal support until the autumn of 
1453 and this guarantee proved strong enough for him to frustrate 
York’s efforts to gain Calais in 1454. Had his authority as Protector 
continued, York would undoubtedly have secured Calais through 
the great resources at his command; as it was, the exigency of his 
position led him to approach the Company of the Staple. Its 
backing, and later the profits of piracy, enabled Warwick to hold 
Calais in defiance of the Crown. The conditions of civil war were 
thus created, for Calais became in effect the seat of an alternative 
government. 

How far was the garrison’s allegiance entirely mercenary ? Both 
Somerset and Warwick expected to build up a personal following 
amongst the garrison, and both had considerable success. It would 
be rash to deny that loyalty to the Crown or to a captain, and even 
political sympathies, played some part in the solidarity of the garrison 


1 Rot. Parl. v. 613-16; E. Power, ‘The Wool Trade in the Fifteenth Century’, 
Studies in English Trade in the Fifteenth Century, pp. 74-5. 

* Ibid.; J}. R. Lander, ‘Edward IV: The Modern Legend: and a Revision’, 
History, sli (1956), 46-7. 
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behind Lords Welles and Rivers in 1454-5, the desertion of its 
leaders at Ludford in 1459, and the war of nerves in the straits 
during 1459-60. Unhappily the evidence is hardly so explicit that 
we can distinguish these motives from financial inducement. It is 
the abundance of financial records that makes an investigation of 
the latter theme so fruitful. From them we can not only recon- 
struct a more detailed narrative, but also assess more accurately the 
conditions under which these political rivalries were pursued. 
Money was so potent in determining allegiance, so indispensable 
for political and military power, that it affords an unrivalled guide 
alike to the interests of the garrison and the Company of the 
Staple and to the policies of the dukes of Somerset and York. 


University College, Durham G. L. Harriss 
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Alltyrynys and the Cecils* 


I 


CERTAIN obscurity surrounds the origins of the most dis- 
tinguished of English political families: it is not generally 
known, or appreciated, where they came from. The great Marquis 
of Salisbury, whose interests of mind were theological and scientific 
rather than historical, was in the habit of informing his family that 
they were descended from a pork-butcher at Stamford. Russell 
Lowell thought from the earlier form of their name—Sitsilt or 
Syssill (still represented by the proper pronunciation of the name)}— 
that they must have a Sicilian origin and were probably Jews from 
Sicily! Catholics in Elizabeth’s days, who even then consoled 
themselves with their own agreeable vein of Catholic snobbery, put 
it about that the great Lord Burghley was descended from an inn- 
keeper at Stamford. Sir Francis Englefield, who had been Master 
of the Court of Wards under Mary Tudor—a job in which Cecil 
later succeeded him—and who had gone into exile in the Nether- 
lands, assured Lord Burghley, without irony and with no doubt an 
intent to propitiate the minister, that for his part he did not believe 
the lies uttered against his parentage. Burghley’s reproof of the 
anonymous author of such a tract confirmed ‘ what I had always 
believed and maintained. I knew your father living like a gentle- 
man, and your grandfather, I hear, was no less.”* It does not seem 
much to be able to say, and the great man sought comfort in a 
genealogical table showing the common descent of the earls of 
Worcester, Pembroke, Northumberland, and Westmorland, the 
duke of Norfolk, the Vaughans, Raglans, and Cecils from one 
Thomas ap Gwillym Herbert. Drawing up pedigrees was to Lord 
Burghley what Anglo-Saxon antiquities were to Archbishop Parker 
—a refuge from the crosses of this world. Nothing gave him more 
satisfaction than stringing the names together like beads on a rosary 
—indeed it was a more satisfying occupation than that—until his 
mind came to rest upon the fond thought that the family went back 
to an ‘ Owen Whyte who came with Harold that was Earl Godwin’s 
son out of Cornwall’. To go back to before the Norman Con- 
quest—there was a consoling thought to hug against those uppish 
old Norman families, Fitzalans, Arundels, Percies, Devereux, who 
11 am most grateful to the Marquis of Salisbury for permitting me to consult his 
manuscripts from Hatfield House, to Miss Clare Talbot for help in regard to them, to 
Mr. Lawrence Stone for information from them, and to Miss N. McN. O'Farrell for 
help with original manuscripts. 1 am much indebted to Professor Idris Foster for his 
kind aid with the Welsh medieval background, and to Dr. W. G. Hoskins for informa- 
tion about Stamford. 


* Cal. Sate Papers Dom., Eliz., Add. 1566-1379, p. 479. 3 Ibid. p. 47. 
* Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. xiv. 75. 
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were so troublesome and apt to be so disdainful towards Queen 
Elizabeth’s first minister. 

The truth is that the Cecils go back to a Welsh origin. In more 
serious mood Lord Burghley liked to think that they stemmed from 
a follower of Robert Fitzhamon, conqueror of Glamorgan; and 
when David Powel, a fellow of All Souls, wrote his Historie of 
Cambria he put together a plausible account of the Cecil ancestry 
from the pedigrees and descents remaining, he said, in Lord 
Burghley’s possession. ‘ And at this day William Sitsylt or Cecill 
Esquire cousin german to the said Lord Burghley, removed by one 
degree only, is possessed of the foresaid house of Alltyrynys in 
Ewyas land as the heir male of the house of Sitsylts and is descended 
of Philip Cecil, elder brother to the said David ’, i.e. Lord Burghley’s 
grtandfather.! Evidently Lord Burghley had been uncertain of the 
name of his grandfather’s brother and he set inquiries on foot. He 
was in fact a Richard, the son of Philip; and, being written sometimes 
Richard Philip in the Welsh manner, for Richard ap Philip, hence 
some confusion in the records, There is no reason in nature why 
the family should not go back to a follower of Robert Fitzhamon; 
though even David Powel says of his eponymous Robert Sitsylt that 
“he had no part in the said lordship of Glamorgan that I can read 
of’. And that is the trouble with the genealogy that he and Lord 
Burghley in their enthusiasm constructed: it is not corroborated 
by any evidence external to itself. 

The name itself offers no trouble. Seisill is a personal name 
frequently occurring in Welsh medieval texts, and great was Lord 
Burghley’s delight when, in a medieval manuscript of Giraldus 
Cambrensis given him by Richard Davies, bishop of St. David’s, he 
came upon a ‘ Scissill filius Eudaf’. Seissi// he wrote meditatively 
in the margin, before handing the manuscript over to David Powel 
for printing. And in one of his numerous fiddlings with his 
pedigree occurs the note, ‘ Syssylite, a man’s name from whom 
came the surname of Cecell’.® It was Burghley himself, with his 
classical education, who fixed the name in the form Cecil, which led 
his eldest son to complain, ‘ my lord my father’s altering the writing 
of his name maketh many that are not well affected to our house to 
doubt whether we are rightly descended of the house of Wales, 
because they write their name Sitsilt and our name is written Cecyll; 
my grandfather wrote it Syssell; and so in orthography all the three 
names differ. Whereof I marvel what moved my lord my father to 
alter it.’ * 


1 The Historie of Cambria, by H. Lhoyd, augmented by David Powel (ed. 1811), p. 111. 
* Cf. the facsimile of the pedigree, with Lord Burghley’s annotations, in Edward 
Nares, Memoirs of Lord Burghley, i. 8. * Powel, p. 108. 
“1 am indebted to Professor Idris Foster for the information above'and a list of 
instances from the medieval texts. * Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS, viii, 287. 
*G. R. Dennis, The House of Cecil, pp. 7-8, 
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It all goes back to Alltyrynys, which means the slope above the 
island of meadow and exactly describes the place: the tongue of land 
between the two streams, the Monnow and the Honddu. The 
ground rises gradually up all the way to the parish church of Walters- 
ton, on the hill with its prehistoric camp: this place called after 
Walter de Lacy, the country round all formerly part of the lordship 
of Ewyas Lacy that occupied the south-western corner, the Welsh- 
speaking part, of Herefordshire. In this sweet country just off the 
main road from Hereford to Abergavenny—Abbey Dore over the 
hills to the north, Llanthony priory to the west among the Black 
Mountains, Skirrid Fawr, the Holy Mountain, with its hawk-like 
outline to the south—this family of small Welsh gentry passed its un- 
noted existence, lived its life close to the soil, in the later Middle Ages. 

When we merge into the light of day with the Tudors—as the 
Cecils themselves did—we are on firm ground. Or perhaps even 
earlier, with the fifteenth century Thomas Sitsylt who married the 
daughter of Gilbert Winston and of whom David Powel tells us that 
he was a benefactor of the monks of Dore. He heads the last and 
most relevant page in Burghley’s pedigree, with comments and 
additions in that familiar, idiosyncratic hand—‘ Here endeth y® old 
Roole in parchment.” This Thomas had a son called Philip, who 
married Margaret the daughter of John Philips. Their eldest son 
was Richard, who carried on the line at Alltyrynys, while a younger 
son was David, Lord Burghley’s grandfather, who started the junior 
line upon its astonishing efflorescence. 

We know nothing for certain about the circumstances in which 
David Cecil, to give the name its later form, left the Welsh border. 
But since he became one of the picked men of Henry VII’s guard, 
it is likely enough that, an able younger son with rio prospects, he 
saw his fortune in Henry Tudor and marched with him to Bosworth 
field. He was already a man getting on for thirty. And since he 
turns up at Stamford in the following of Sir David Philips—one of 
his mother’s relations, a close supporter of Henry Tudor, a trusted 
servant of the king’s mother, the Lady Margaret, steward of her 
manor of Colley Weston near Stamford, and since David Cecil was 
an executor of Sir David Philips’s will and succeeded to some of his 
offices, it is a clear inference that he came into Northamptonshire and 
laid the foundation of his family’s fortunes there through that 
relationship. 

It so happened that Stamford turned out to offer exceptional 
opportunities to a newcomer of energy with a position at Court to 
turn it to profit. The town, admirably placed between forest and 
wold and where good arable meets improvable fen, was a pros- 
perous place when the Cecils first got their foot in. South-west 
from the town lay Rockingham Forest with numerous Crown 
estates, which offered useful leases for a yeoman of the guard to pick 


* Nares, Joc. cit. 
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up. To the east was the fen-country, improving in value as the land 
was drained, yielding rich soil. The town itself was full of medieval 
church foundations—small monastic houses, chantry chapels, lights 
for obits—all with lands lying round about convenient to hand 
when the golden opportunities of the Dissolution came. In Stam- 
ford the Cecils struck gold: a great contrast to impoverished Welsh 
valleys and hillsides with poor soil, families too thick upon the 
ground and life a scuffie and a scrabble for existence. 

We hear of no contacts between the two branches of the family 
in the heroic age in which the midland Cecils were establishing 
themselves: too much else to do. But when Lord Burghley came 
to be a leading personage in the country he began to take an interest 
in his family origins, to collect what information he could about 
them, let his antiquarian imagination frolic around the facts, and to 
renew associations with the old house of Alltyrynys. Anyone who 
was a Cecil was of interest to him. In the summer of 1550 Master 
Thomas Cecil of Oxford recommends himself to William Cecil— 
now in a key position at Edward VI’s Court, between Somerset and 
Northumberland—though uncertain whether he is a kinsman: 
Cecil sends him a side of venison.! In Mary’s reign we find a 
Thomas Cecil in his household at Wimbledon, ‘ to have a livery and 
badge of the best’.* In 1569 Mr. Jenkins Gwynne recommends a 
Vaughan to him as a kinsman by blood.* We shall see that the man 
in power extended his protection to his somewhat questionable 
cousins back at Alltyrynys, and gave them little favours. 

Interested in his grandfather’s background and family, Lord 
Burghley procured a copy of Richard Cecil’s will of 1508, noting at 
the end that this Richard was brother to David, his grandfather.* 
This will tells us all we know of the family at that time in the old 
home. It was the estate of a very small gentleman with little to 
bequeath except the property of Alltyrynys upon which they lived. 
He left small sums for forgotten tithes to the church of Walterston 
in which he desired to be buried; a dorche (#.¢. a chaplet or necklet) 
to the chapel of Trewyn, neighbouring Alltyrynys; half a crown 
each to the Grey Friars and Black Friars of Hereford, and to the 
Friars of Ludlow and Llynby; other sums for the friars to say 
masses for his soul. His best gown he left to Thomas Cecil, both 
his plain gowns to Watkyn Cecil. But most of this will—elaborate, 
devious, lacking in clearness of statement and partly illegible—is 
concerned with the devolution of the estate. 

Richard first makes provision for Maud late wife of Philip Cecil; 
but if ‘ [John] ap Philip Cecil will not peaceably suffer the same 
Maude his mother to enjoy the said lands’ set aside for her, then 
she should succeed to Alltyrynys. With his mother provided for, 


1 Lansdowne MSS., 2/46, 47. * Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. i. 142. 
* Lansdowne MSS., 12/5. * Hatfield House, C.P. 141/28. 
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John ap Philip Cecil is to have Alltyrynys, with the exception of 
certain tenements to provide for his sister Margaret. We can only 
infer from this—though Richard does not say so—that his eldest son 
Philip died before him, leaving a widow with these children John 
and Margaret. The young heir John as yet has no children, ‘ and 
if it happen the said John Cecil to die without heir of his body law- 
fully begotten, that God forbid ’, then the estate is to go to his sister 
Margaret. If her heirs fail, it is to go to David ap Richard—that 
would be the testator’s next son, though he does not say so. Failing 
him and his heirs, Alltyrynys should go to Morgan ap Thomas Cecil. 
I do not know where he comes in the line. Nothing is said about 
the Stamford people: they are by now providing well for themselves. 
Richard left Margaret, who must be his grand-daughter, a silver pot 
and salt-cellar with half a dozen spoons, and John Hughes a cup 
and a salt-cellar with six silvered spoons Richard had mortgaged. 
All his household at Alltyrynys he bequeathed to John, except one 
chamber remaining to his mother. The will was witnessed by, 
among others, Watkin Winston. At the parting of the ways in the 
family, it does enable us to fill out the pedigree, sufficient for our 
purposes, to illustrate the relation between its two branches. 


Thomas Sitsilt= Margaret Winston 


Philip= Margaret Philips 
| 


| | 
Margaret = Richard (will 1508) David =(1) Alice Dicons 
Vaughan (d. ¢. 1537) | (2) Joan Roos 


Maud =Philip Richard= Jane Heckington 
Howell | (d. 1553) | 


John =Elizabeth Margaret William, =(1) Mary Cheke 
(will 1551) | Winston Lord Burghley (2) Mildred 
(d. 1598) Cooke 
| 
Olive==(1) William = (2) Maud Thomas Robert, Earl of 
Parry | (will 1597) Herbert Earl of Exeter Salisbury 
and seven | | 
more daughters | + 
Matthew=Katherine Jane = Paul 
Proger | Delahay 
+ 


1 This descent is confirmed by William Cecil’s answers to Lord Burghley’s request 
for information, among the papers at Hatfield, C.P. 141/6, where he gives the succession 
at Alltyrynys as being Thomas Seycill, Philip Seycill, Richard Seycill, Philip Seycill, 
John Seycill. Of the deeds he cites the earliest goes back to 1379. 
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This pedigree seems to be corroborated by David Powel’s 
remark, which was within the knowledge of Lord Burghley, that 
William Cecil of Alltyrynys was his ‘ cousin german, removed by 
one degree only ’. 

The next we hear of the heir is the trouble he brings upon his 
house by killing a man. In April 1523 he was pardoned for the 
murder of John Griffith But many years afterwards we learn 
from Paul Delahay, the man who married his granddaughter, that 
the chief decay of the house was upon the killing of a man by John 
Cecil—as a bearer would inform Lord Burghley. The story was 
that, upon the killing, the king’s officers of the manor of Ewyas 
came to seize John Cecil’s goods. His wife carried them into the 
lower parlour and stopped them from entering on the ground that 
that part of the house was held of the priory,of Llanthony. Long 
after this Sir Nicholas Arnold—who had purchased the neighbouring 
lands of the priory upon the dissolution—pretended a title to the 
house and some part of Cecil’s lands. Upon enquiry made, the 
copy land could not be found. Sir Nicholas was content with $5s., 
probably given by a Cecil ancestor for the maintenance of a light in 
the priory church. John Arnold’s men later held that the copy 
land should be ‘ by the running of the water of Monnow’. The 
result was a prolonged feud between Cecils and Arnolds, which 
Delahay inherited. 

Nor was this the only trouble, or the only killing. Ten years 
later Sir William Morgan, one of the commissioners for the Marches 
of Wales, writes that John Cecil, Walter Herbert’s servant, mur- 
dered one Roger David Tewe in Newport, and George ap Morgan, 
one of the officers, duly seized the murderer’s goods as escheats to 
the king.* On this Walter Herbert gathered his men together and 
made an attack on George Morgan, when another honest man, 
John Thomas, was murdered. Here we see John Cecil, one of the 
Herbert faction, caught up in the endemic feud of Herberts with 
Morgans. This did not affect his standing in the district—indeed 
one’s standing would depend on belonging to a faction that could 
support one; and John Cecil continued to hold the office of master- 
serjeant—evidently a kind of keeper of the peace—of the lordship of 
Ewyas Lacy and forester there, with the herbage and pannage of the 
forest at the usual rent. 

To the year 1551 belongs his will.‘ He wished to be buried in 
the parish church of Walterston. He left Alltyrynys to ‘ Elizabeth 
Winston my wedded wife ’ for life, and afterwards to his son William 
and his heirs for ever. For two years after his death the rents of his 
lands in Penbidel were to go to his daughters, Amice and Alice 

1 Lfetters and) Plapers of Henry V'I1IT), iv. gt 2992. 


* Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. xiv. 125. 


* L.P. vi. no. 1656. 
* P.C.C. Bucke 16. 
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Cecil, towards their dowry. For six years after that these same 
lands were to go to Thomas Cecil, evidently his son, though the 
relationship is not mentioned. All his goods and chattels were to 
go to his wife. For his son Philip £20 was to be raised within six 
years, during which his mother was to maintain him at school. 
Among the witnesses was Robert Winston of Trewyn. And thus 
William Cecil reigned at Alltyrynys for many years, right up to 
1597, within a year of his cousin Lord Burghley’s death, with whom 
relations between the two branches of the family were renewed and 
tightened. 


Il 


Meanwhile, what had happened to the cadet branch begun by 
David who had left the Marches to follow his fortunes under the 
banner of Sir David Philips and Henry Tudor ? David Cecil is 
mentioned first in connection with Stamford in 1494, when he was 
admitted to the freedom of the town, He fortified his position by 
marrying the daughter and heiress of the leading alderman of the 
borough, and by her death was fortunately freed to marry another 
small heiress in the locality, Joan Roos of Dowsby. With these 
early evidences of his competence it is not surprising that he became 
the leading man in Stamford, one of the upper ‘twelve’, three 
times alderman (or mayor) and three times representing the borough 
in parliament. The outsider was apparently not popular with old 
townsfolk, but as Sir David Philips’s protégé, with the small offices 
he picked up at Court—the early Cecils were remarkably adept at 
picking up unconsidered trifles—and with these marriages he 
achieved a wider standing in Northamptonshire, Lincolnshire, and 
Rutland. 

As early as 1496 he was one of the commissioners appointed for 
Rutland to purvey corn for the army marching to the Scottish 
Border.* From 1503 he was a commissioner of sewers, regularly 
appointed to survey the dykes and river-banks in these fen-parts of 
Lincolnshire. The year 1506 was a good year for him. With his 
patron ageing, he was for his good service put in survivorship into 
Sir David Philips’s grant of the office of keeper of Cliffe Park in 
Northamptonshire, one of the nearby tracts of Rockingham Forest, 
with the herbage and pannage in lieu of fees and wages—a profitable 
grant with its free pasture for his cattle and pigs. A few months 
later he got a larger grant for seven years and longer during pleasure 
of the keepership of Whittlesea~mere—the large lake that then 

1Cf. Conyers Read, Mr. Secretary Cecil and Queen Elizabeth, p. 18. But it is in- 
accurate to describe David Cecil as the younger son of a ‘ prosperous yeoman ” (ibid. 


p. 17). The Cecils were not yeomen, but small gentry, and, as we see, they were very 
far from 


from prosperous. 
* Cal.) Piat.} Riolls}, 1494-1509, pp. 92, 358, 410, 467, 498, $14, 515. 
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existed in the fens near Peterborough—of the swans there, of the 
duchy of Lancashire lands in the neighbouring counties, and of the 
woods in Glatton and Holme. For this he paid a rent of £8 per 
annum. All these offices would, of course, be exercised by under- 
keepers: he was a man of business, he would take the profits. In 
November he was, on Sir David Philips’s death, one of his executors. 
At the end of the year he was able, in gratitude, to found a chantry 
for a perpetual chaplain in St. Mary’s Stamford to pray for the souls 
of the king and the late queen, for his father and mother and his 
wife, with licence to dedicate lands worth {£9 per annum to the 
purpose. A reasonable re-insurance: he was now a prosperous man. 

On Henry VII's death, whose funeral he attended as yeoman of 
the guard, the new king made him bailiff of the lordships of Preston, 
Uppingham and Essendine (a name that appears in Robert Cecil’s 
title a century later) in Rutland, and of Shillingthorpe in Lincoln- 
shire,* Two years later his keepership of Whittlesea-mere is pro- 
longed to thirty years and more during pleasure, paying a rent of 
£3 per annum. The point of the prolongation of such grants was 
that it obviated the necessity of purchasing, or paying a fine, on 
their renewal: so it was a mark of favour, a profitable consideration 
worth paying a regular rent for. Two years later, in 1513, he was 
made serjeant-at-arms for life, with 12d. a day. In 1517 he worked 
his son Richard, now page of the king’s chamber, into his lease as 
keeper of Cliffe Park in survivorship. That summer he was granted 
a lease of a considerable area of land in Essendine at £18 per annum, 
with an increase of 3s. 4d., for twenty-one years. We may be sure 
he increased the return of it: one of the advantages of being keeper 
or bailiff of Crown lands was that it enabled one to spy out the best 
opportunities, 

His son Richard was now in a position to scramble up the ladder 
himself too. In 1520 he attended the Field of the Cloth of Gold at 
the head of the pages of the chamber.* Next year he got the office 
of bailiff of the lordship of Torpel in Northamptonshire, with the 
herbage and pannage of the park and woods there for his animals at 
a rent of £5 14s. per annum. In the new year he secured the 
reversion to the office of constable of Maxey Castle in the same 
county, and keeper of Bourne Park and of the swans there. Two 
years later he became bailiff of the lordship of Bourne. Meanwhile 
his father was not idle: in 1523 he got the chief stewardship of the 
. lordship of Colley Weston. In the summer of 1524 the young Duke 
of Richmond, Henry VIII's bastard son, made a journey to his 
manor there, visiting on the way: he killed a buck himself in Cliffe 
Park, ‘ where David Cecil made him good cheer’. A physician was 
requested: the boy was in ill-health and did not reach maturity. 


* Ibid. i, gt 132/49, gt 804/38, gt 2535/13; ii, gt 3013, gt 3551. 
* LP. iv. 244, gt 1451, gt 2074, gt 1230/1, gt 3289/18, and no. 1540. 
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Already the third generation of Cecils at Court had made its 
appearance with Richard’s clever boy, William. Richard had 
followed in his father’s prudent footsteps and picked up a local 
heiress: Jane, daughter and heir of William Heckington of Bourne 
—so Richard’s bailiwick of the lordship was very convenient. 
This tough Lincolnshire lass lived—blind in her last years—right 
up to the year of the Armada: one sees her on her monument, with 
her devoted son’s tribute to her virtues, in the Church of St. Mary 
at Stamford. 

William was born at Bourne, 18 September 1520. His father’s 
job at Court was to be yeoman of the Robes. On New Year’s day 
1529 his boy William, aged eight, received a reward of 40s. as one 
of the three pages of the Robes. We find traces of Richard, a 
prudent, silent man of whom we know little, in the privy purse 
expenses: handing out purple velvet for Mistress Anne (Boleyn), 
making payments to Morgan Phenwolf, evidently another Welsh- 
man, providing hose for young Weston and Mark, who were to die 
for Mistress Anne’s sake. We see that the clever boy was intimate 
with the ways of a Court and all its knowledge, that he early learned 
to hold his tongue, to practice that extreme prudence that saw him 
sagely through a long life. We see, too, what we had not realized, 
that were three generations of Cecils in service at Court at the same 
time. 
For old David was still spry and active. In 1532, on Sir William 
Spencer’s death, he was appointed sheriff of Northamptonshire for 
the remainder of his year. He at once writes to Cromwell, with 
whom he is on friendly terms, asking him to see to it that he should 
suffer no loss from this. ‘ Sir William Spencer had a warrant from 
the King of {100 to bear his charges. I do not know where I can 
get @ warrant or money, except by your help.’ With these words 
from his pen old David steps into life for us. Money may have 
been scarce—land was a more ready commodity; but the complaint 
was common form: the king’s servants did not intend to be losers 
by his service. 

Meanwhile, Cromwell had been called in to press Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, for a profitable parsonage that Mistress Cecil 
had for some time been after for her husband; i.e. the lease of the 
rectorial tithes.* I think this must be Burghley’s forceful mother. 
Two years before the rector had written to Mistress Cecil that he 
could not prefer her husband to the farm of the parsonage of 
Helpston, as Cromwell had asked, because the Master and Fellows 
of Christ’s had promised it to another. (Helpston, near Peter- 


borough, lay very conveniently for these cuckoos in the Northamp- 
tonshire nest.) 


1 LP. v. 307, 747. ® Ibid. no. 1130. 
*L.P. iv, no. 6678; v, no. 1309. 
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Now old David returned to the charge, thanking Cromwell for 
his intervention with the gift of a couple of cygnets, and requesting 
that he would take the bearer into his service—a son of a servant of 
his, whom he had kept at school this twelvemonth. ‘ He writeth 
a good secretary hand and Romans, understandeth well and speaketh 
Latin well, to my understanding.’ It would seem that David Cecil 
himself knew no Latin; but it is nice to knowthat he was so literate in 
English—we did not know that before: evidently an all-round com- 
petent man of business. Next month, November 1532, he reminded 
Cromwell again to move the king according to promise that he 
should not be a loser as sheriff of Northamptonshire: he would be 
a great loser unless he might have the same office next year. Judge 
Montagu, a neighbour, wrote in to back up this plea. Lord Keeper 
Audley agreed that David Cecil had endeavoured himself uprightly 
for the king in the county and showed him that there was no doubt 
in the jury but that the king had been truly served. He had been 
sheriff there for not more than three months; but the judges held 
that he could not be put into the bill again, so Audley put him into 
the bill for Rutland. It appears, however, that Cecil got his way 
and went on as sheriff for the ensuing year. 

He was no doubt a proficient government servant, the more 
valuable in those days when the central government had difficulty 
in making its wishes prevail in the localities and in finding competent 
agents to execute them. In 1534 he wrote to Cromwell that one 
Merringe had a suit against him in Nottingham, ‘ where the King’s 
laws are but smally regarded, except where they of the town bear 
favour ’.? The sum at issue was 20 marks and his defence had cost 
him £20. ‘I desire you somewhat to ponder my truth and poor 
honesty, for it was never disdained in the King’s father’s days, when 
I was sometime put in trust, nor yet in this King’s time till now.’ 
He asked Cromwell to remember him before the Lord Chancellor, 
who had the matter before him. These are the accents of an old 
retainer who feels that a generation has grown up that knows not 
David. 

His son was already taking the appropriate steps to make ready 
for his father’s demise. In 1532 he got the reversion to his father’s 
lease of the broad lands in Essendine, at the same rent and for no 
less a term than sixty years—that represented a very large considera- 
tion, by which the family would make fine profit.? In 1536 he got 
the reversion to his father’s office as bailiff of Whittlesea-mere, again 
with no fine or purchase price. In these years the opening moves 
of the Reformation were being made, and David Cecil’s last jobs for 
the Government were to serve on the commission in Rutland to 
inquire into the tenths on spiritualties annexed to the Crown, and 

'L.P. v, no. 1424, nos. 1516-18. * Ibid. vii, no. 451. 
* Ibid. v, gt 1370/7; x, gt 392/38; vill, gt 149/51; %, P- 499- 
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on that to survey the lands of the lesser monasteries taken into the 
king’s hands. Shortly after this he died—Lord Burghley was not 
quite sure of the year, nor of his age: he thought that he was over 
eighty; he may well have been near it. 

His will shows him to have been a man of substantial property.’ 
There was house-property in Stamford, including a share in the 
best inn—it was this no doubt that gave rise to the imputation that 
made Lord Burghley so uncomfortable. Nevertheless he had reason 
to be grateful to his grandfather, who had bought the manor of 
Burghley upon which the grandson reared his lordly palace. There 
were lands at Nassington, where the soil was good, and elsewhere; 
‘twenty kye and a bull’, three beds and a quantity of plate to his 
wife, including ‘a piece gilt with the wheat-sheaf in the bottom, 
the which I gave her before our marriage’. (The wheat-sheaf is 
still the crest of the Exeter Cecils.) He left Richard two feather- 
beds and his best gown; his second best gown, best doublet and 
velvet jacket to Anthony Villiers; to his younger son David his 
black gown of cloth lined with damask, a doublet of satin streaked, 
with a jacket and his green coats. All the residue of his goods, 
and all his property after his wife’s demise, to his son Richard, ‘ to 
the honour of God, and for the health of his soul, after the most 
laudable manner that he can do or devise ’. 

For a moment the son, who is an even more taciturn figure 
than the father, comes alive for us, in the church at Stamford. In 
August 1535 Richard Quiaenus was preaching Justification by 
Faith there, and on coming down from the pulpit some Dominican 
friars attacked him so fiercely that ‘ unless Richard Cecil had defended 
the cause of faith, the effect of his sermon would have been de- 
stroyed ’.2 It was as well that Richard Cecil’s sympathies were with 
the Reformation, for it was just about to prove a veritable cornucopia 
to him. With the dissolution of the monasteries, and later of the 
chantries, an avalanche of desirable property—manors, farms, 
leases, messuages, tenements, strips, goods, tithes—showered upon 
the market for those fortunately placed to pick up. The rise of the 
gentry, about the fact of which there can be no doubt, was in con- 
siderable part attributable to it. Here is a famous case in point. 

In 1537 Richard Cecil got the lease of the nunnery at Stamford 
with St. Martin’s rectory, i.e. the greater tithes.* In July 1540 he 
was able to buy outright for £433 5s. the site of the nunnery and 
its demesne lands (299 acres of arable land), the rectory of St. Martin 
with the advowson, i.e. the presentation to the vicarage, and the 
manor of Worthorp with the advowson there, which had belonged 
to Crowland abbey. The reserved rent was a mere 69s. It was a 


' Collins’ Peerage, ed. Sit Egerton Brydges (ed. 1812), ii. 587-8. * L.P. ix, no. 611. 
* L.P. xiii, pt. 1, p. $80; xv, no. 942/46; xvii. 700; xviii, pt. 1, p. $52; xvii, 567; 
xix, pt. 1, p. 164, mo. 1035/27; xx. pt. 2, p. 455. 
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good bargain. In 1542 he got a twenty-one year lease of the White 
Friars at Stamford, and next year a lease of the lands in Colley Weston 
that had belonged to Stamford priory. Nor did he neglect his 
secular opportunities at Court. In this last year 1542 he became 
steward of the lordships of Nassington, Yarwell, and Upton. In 
1544 he served with the rest of the privy chamber in the king’s army 
invading France at Boulogne, with six archers and six billmen under 
him: nothing very grand. But that summer he was able to buy 
outright, for £373 9s. 4d., the manor of Essendine and the lands at 
Shillingthorpe formerly leased to him, plus a marsh—the Cecils had 
the art of making marshes pay—which had been taken from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Shortly after, upon his son William’s 
second marriage—of which he approved—he entailed this manor 
upon the couple and their heirs. 

In 1545 he surrendered the office he had obtained as keeper of 
Warwick Castle—no doubt he sold it to raise money for his purchases 
of property.!. For in 1546 he bought part of the Almshouse be- 
longing to Westminster abbey for a residence. Though we have 
no word from him, we have evidence of his activity in the king’s 
service. In the last year of Henry’s life Richard Cecil delivers him 
with his own hand ten loops of goldsmith’s work with little stones 
—as we see them in Henry’s portraits—taken from a Turkey gown 
of purple velvet new made for him. Then the king is dead, and 
Richard Cecil, an intimate servant, is remembered in his will; ‘ for 
the king did ordinarily make himself ready in the robes (or chamber 
so called), where Mr. Cecil, being chief and a wise discreet man, was 
in great favour with the king, who gave him both countenance and 
living, as appeared by the port Mr. Cecil lived in’.* The care of the 
robes was in his keeping, and Henry meant to leave him 100 marks, 
though finally his bequests had to be written down—Cecil’s to £20. 

However, with a child on the throne who could defend the 
interests neither of the Crown nor of the country, courtiers could 
all look after themselves, and they did. In the next few years there 
was a grand shareout among the intimates of the Court—the tradi- 
tional view of the ‘ rapacious oligarchy’ of Edward VI is to that 
extent justified: it was the classic period for making a Reformation 
fortune. Five months after Henry died, ‘ in fulfilment of Henry 
VIII's will’ and for £1,160 1os. 3d., Richard Cecil made a fine 
purchase: the lordship and manor of Tinwell in Rutland, which 
had belonged to Peterborough monastery, the manor of Ducketts 
in Middlesex with properties in Holborn and in Essex, which had 
belonged to St. Bartholomew’s Smithfield, the main part of the 
Almshouse in Westminster Abbey, and the rectory and advowson of 
Warfield, Berkshire, which he subsequently sold.* 

'L.P. xx. pt. 1, pp. 655, 722; pt. 2, p. 87, nos. 634/1, 634/10. 
* Francis Peck, Desiderata Curiosa, i. 2~3. *C.P.R., Edward V1, i. 220, 241. 
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It was time for young William to take a hand, and he was shortly 
in a position to do so on a large scale. It is an aspect of the great 
Lord Burghley that has not been studied. We all know what a 
virtuous, industrious apprentice he was at Cambridge, hiring the 
bell-ringer at St. John’s College to wake him at four in the morning to 
study. In other respects too he was wide awake. In only one matter 
was he ever at fault: his early marriage to a dowerless bride, Mary 
Cheke, and even if she was a respectable party, who had the merit 
to die young, leaving him with a stupid son Thomas, from whom 
descend the senior line of the Exeter Cecils, and free to make a 
better match with clever Mildred Cooke, who became the mother 
of the brilliant Robert, ancestress of the Salisbury Cecils. There is 
a record of young William coming down from Gray’s Inn to Court 
to see his father in Henry VIII's last years and meeting two of 
O’Neil’s priests in the presence-chamber, with whom he had a 
disputation in Latin and whom he put to shame. It cannot have 
been difficult, but apparently the king was pleased, and ‘ willed his 
father to find out a suit for him’. The father can hardly have 
needed much encouragement, and shortly the young man got the 
reversion to the office of keeper of the writs of common pleas, with 
its large fees. This was merely a foretaste of the first-fruits of 
application and intelligence. 

Not long after Edward VI’s accession the reversion fell in and 
young William was master of a large independent income, some 
£240 per annum. His father had not been behind hand. Educated 
men were at a premium in those uncouth days: Protector Somerset 
made him Master of his Requests and later his private secretary. 
So that by June 1549 it is the less surprising that he was able to 
put down £2,129 2s. 74d. for the purchase of a considerable number 
of chantry properties now on the market: the rectory and advowson 
of Corby, the manors of Hungerton and Wyvell belonging to 
Courteys’s chantry in the church of Grantham, the chapel of St. 
Mary of Deeping, that of St. John the Baptist and St. Thomas the 
Martyr on the bridge at Stamford, and that of St. Giles at Stamford, 
with all their lands in the three counties.* This large purchase 
included many small pieces of land that had been dedicated to 
keeping lights burning in the churches. At New Year 1550 Richard 
Cecil bought the manor of Knevetts with its lands near Stamford, 
late of Tattershall College. In August, ageing now, he did not 
neglect to get his son put in survivorship to himsclf as keeper of 
Cliffe Park. 

With Somerset’s fall from supreme power at the end of 1549, 
William Cecil was in some trouble and even in the Tower—all the 
best people saw the inside of the Tower in those days. It was a 


1 Peck, i. 5. *C.P.R., Edward V1, ii. 354. 
® Ibid., pp. 386, 291; iii. 236. 
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lesson that was not lost upon this very fly young man, and in the 
complex manoeuvres that ensued for power between his patron 
Somerset and the rising Northumberland, Cecil moved unerringly 
to the winning side. Lining up with Northumberland and the 
majority in the Council, he was made one of the two secretaries of 
state in September 1550. At new year he was able to buy the 
manor of Bromley, Middlesex, late of Christ Church priory, London. 
In October 1551 there was a final show-down with Somerset and he 
was sent to the Tower. A few days before Cecil had received the 
honour of knighthood. Now in November, with Somerset safe 
by the heels and on his way to the scaffold, there was a grand share- 
out among the winners. Sir William got a free gift outright of the 
monastic manors of Bereham, Stowe, Deeping and Thetford hall; 
the manors of Thorpe and Achurch, late of the unfortunate 
Katherine’s dower; the manor of Wotton in Staffordshire, late of 
the unfortunate Lord Admiral Seymour; with reversions to two 
more manors, and the rectories with advowsons of Lynwood and 
St. Mary’s, Stamford; and with a free gift of all the issues since 
Michaelmas last.1 The yearly value was £152 3s. 3}d.; multiply 
by twenty or twenty-five for the capital value. This gift, from the 
possessions of the despoiled Crown, was for service, for prudence, 
for coming over to Northumberland at the right time. 

Naturally Sir William Cecil, who is so busy at Court, cannot 
attend in person to his duties now as recorder of Stamford: in June 
1552 he gets licence to perform them by deputy.? With the large fees 
of his offices he is able in December to buy the manor of Barholme 
in Lincolnshire and the house of the Austin Friars at Stamford. 
In March 1553 he got the advowson of the rectory of Clennog with 
its chapels in North Wales. In May he got a grant of {£50 per annum 
assigned upon the lands of a Lincolnshire ward, Arthur Hall, in the 
hands of the Crown, with the custody and marriage of this minor. 
Here begins the long chapter of Cecil’s immensely profitable traffic 
with Crown wards, that led him to become Master of the Court of 
Wards and made him foster-father to so many of the nobility and 
gentry before the century was out. In June he was able to purchase 
from the Crown for £687 6s. 6d. in ready money—the Crown had 
no ready money, but its secretary had—a large number of small 
pieces of chantry land in Lincolnshire, with the extinction of most 
of the Crown rents upon lands granted to Cecil and his father in 
previous years. And ‘ this without fine or fee’. Observe that the 
bulk of these and other grants are in the neighbourhood of Stamford: 
we are watching an immense patrimony being built up, an octopus 
take shape. 


1 C.P.R., Edward VI, iv. 197. He subsequently sold the outlying manor of Wotton, 
Staffs; C.P.R., Elizabeth, i. 408. 
® [bid. iii. 337; iv. 427; V. 49, 136, 182. 
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Early that year Richard Cecil died, as noiselessly as he had lived. 
He only comes across to us at that moment in a letter that a clerk 
wrote to his son. Cecil’s father had made a will disposing of his 
goods before he went to Boulogne: this ‘ might have been about 
the time he conceived displeasure ’ against him for his first marriage. 
About Michaelmas last Richard Cecil had shown Mr. Digby some 
lines written on parchment, which he said was his will of goods and . 
personal property, but he would make no one privy to it, saying 
that ‘no man should know his mind before death’. He died as he 
had lived, prudent, taciturn, close; we may say that discretion, 
closeness were the prevailing characteristics of that family. 

In June 1553 Sir William got licence to enter upon the inheritance 
of Richard Cecil, esquire. We note that David Cecil was never 
described as ‘esquire’, simply as ‘gentleman’. The immense 
change that took place in the status of the family with Sir William’s 
ascent to power may be seen in the licence he received this April to 
retain, besides officers, stewards, bailiffs, keepers, underkeepers, &c., 
fifty persons to whom he may give his livery. Even then, with 
characteristic moderation, he seems to have confined himself to 
thirty-six. At the same time, ‘the King judging it necessary to 
confer the office of Chancellor of the Garter upon a knight of gentle 
blood ’ conferred it upon Cecil for life, with 100 marks per annum 
fee. We have seen that there was no doubt about the ‘ gentle blood’ ; 
what was even mote to the point was that he now had the foundation 
of wealth and property to support the superstructure. 

Edward VI’s approaching death and Mary’s accession produced 
a crisis for everyone. It is not my purpose to describe Cecil’s skilful 
navigation of it: he himself thought it a near thing. He bent his 
head and conformed, as did the Princess Elizabeth, to the retrograde 
course which, on the queen’s insistence, became the law of the 
land. For appearances’ sake he took a priest into his household at 
Wimbledon, but under Mary there could be no question of retain- 
ing as secretary one who was known to bea protestant. In October 
1553 he prudently took out a pardon and waited for better days.* 
His father had died before he could make declaration of his accounts 
at the Wardrobe office: Mary’s government was perfectly willing to 
permit Cecil’s business head to put them in order, and to allow his 
expenses in taking charge of the Robes since his father’s death. 
But he made no more purchases of church lands from the Crown in 
Mary’s reign. 

With Elizabeth’s accession things looked up, indeed as her 
principal minister he was in clover at last. At once purchases were 
resumed. In February 1560 he bought a house in St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields with a large meadow and pasture that had belonged to the 


' Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS. i. 116. 
*C.P.R., Edward V1, v. 6, 42, 39. 3 Ibid. Philip and Mary, i. 453, 77. 
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monks of Westminster.!. That year he brought off his great triumph 
of the extrusion of the French from Scotland and sealed it with the 
Treaty of Edinburgh. He complained that the queen left him to 
foot his own bill—as later he was in the habit of complaining that 
she was less generous with her rewards than her brother or even 
her sister had been. No doubt she considered that he had done 
well enough out of the Crown. And indeed his complaints appear 
ungrateful, if not forgetful. For in January 1561 he got the ex- 
tremely lucrative office of Master of the Court of Wards; the fixed 
remuneration was 200 marks a year with {100 a year for diets, but 
the real rewards were the fees that passed and the traffic in profitable 
wardships and marriages of heirs. Two months later he was able 
to buy the manor of Whissendine in Rutland from Maurice Berkeley, 
of the old medieval family going downhill as the Cecils came up. 
Then in May came a most generous gift from the Crown for his 
service: the great manor of Stamford Baron, for a rent of 
£35 9s. 2d., with its chief steward, understeward and bailiff, with its 
water mills, tolls and profits, with the markets and fairs of Stamford, 
as well as the castle and manor of Maxey and lands in Deeping. At 
Stamford the process was complete: in the second generation from 
David Cecil the whole place was theirs, an entire monopoly with its 
ramifications extending wide into the three counties round about. 
Apparently it was not much appreciated by the townspeople, old 
Stamford folk ; but there was nothing they could do but submit: 
the position had been fairly won. 

We need not trace Lord Burghley’s acquisitions any further; 
he had nearly forty years more of life before him and he was only 
half way through. For now that the family position in the Stamford 
area was secure beyond question, provided indeed the foundation 
for a palace for his heirs and successors, not content with that he 
proceeded to build up a comparable position for his younger son 
Robert in the south, with equally immense possessions in the three 
counties of Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Essex, and in London. (In 
time to come, these were to become more valuable and the Salisbury 
Cecils the richer branch of the family.) These southern possessions 
provided the foundation for a second palace which Lord Burghley 
proceeded to build at Theobalds—and which his son exchanged with 
James I for Hatfield. 

When we come to the possessions Lord Burghley had accumulated 
by the time of his death, the mere enumeration of them occupies 
seven folio pages in Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa.* Lord Burghley was 
a humble man, and in the habit of referring to himself as the poorest 
peer in England. When accusations were made of his extravagance 
in building, he replied, ‘my house of Burghley is of my mother’s 
inheritance who liveth and is the owner thereof; and I but a farmer. 

1C.P.R., Elizabeth, i. 336; ii. 44, 132, 165. ® Ibid. i. 184 ff. 
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And for the building there, I have set my walls but upon the old 
foundation. Indeed I have made the rough stone walls to be of 
square; and yet one side remaineth as my father left it me. I trust 
my son shall be able to maintain it, considering there are in that 
shire a dozen larger, of men under my degree.’?! This was to carry 
humility to the point of disingenuousness. 


Ill 


When we turn back to the house of Alltyrynys we observe some 
contrast. There in that valley on the Welsh border time stood still. 
Things had not much improved: Lord Burghley’s cousin and name- 
sake, William Cecil, had an only son Matthew, a poor type and more- 
over impotent; for the rest eight daughters to provide for. He 
clearly needed help, and Lord Burghley, whose family sense had a 
Welsh depth of loyalty, was not averse. 

With the first fragments to survive of the renewed intercourse 
between the two branches, we find William Cecil in 1582 resorting 
to Lord Burghley with his troubles; we get the impression that this 
was the pattern of their relations. William was having trouble with 
his son-in-law Paul Delahay, who had married his daughter Jane and 
was now suing for payment of her marriage portion.* There was 
no money, certainly not for eight daughters—who nevertheless all 
found husbands. William had had to spend money on the repair of 
his ancient house, so that he asks that his accounts as sheriff of 
Herefordshire may be speedily settled. A writ had gone out upon 
his goods and possessions for the payment of moneys on his sheriff’s 
account into the Exchequer, while there was an extent upon him for 
£300 at Paul Delahay’s suit. A few months later William wants 
the lord treasurer’s advice about a mining lease he has from the 
bishop of Hereford; it is only a tin-mine, but if there should be 
any ‘ metal royal’, i.e. gold or silver, might he be a partaker with 
others as Lord Burhgley should think good ?* The tone is de- 
ferential, dependent. In the last years of their lives dependence be- 
comes so close and William Cecil finds difficulties so thick around 
him that he comes to the conclusion that the best thing is for 
Burghley’s son Robert to succeed to the old family place at 
Alltyrynys, so that the name of Cecil might continue there. 

In May 1596 Herbert Croft sends a young Winston up to Sir 
Robert Cecil, asking to procure him a place as a clerk, to which his 
bringing up has entitled him; he is a kinsman, being a daughter’s 
son of Mr. Cecil of Alltyrynys, and ‘ being a Winston should be 


1G. R. Dennis, p. 34. This was not true: Holdenby was the only rival to Burghley. 
* Cal. State Papers Dom., 1581-1590, pp. $1-2. A Paul Delahay from the Low 

Countries received letters of denization 13 May 1577, Huguenot Society of London, viii. 69. 
3 Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., xiii. 204. 
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also a kinsman that way’. In August William again presses upon 
Burghley and Robert Cecil his offer to leave them his inheritance— 
no doubt for a consideration, for help or support. Delahay is sent 
up to discuss the matter with them. In October William follows 
this up with a present to Robert of a pair of table knives, four cases 
of fruit trenchers and two dozen of meat trenchers. In April 1597 
Matthew writes to Sir Robert complaining that he has been over- 
reached in the matter of a wardship and praying him to call the 
offender before him and require him to use the petitioner well in the 
matter. 

That same month old William Cecil was in London, lodging at 
the Swan in the Strand, whence he wrote asking Robert to prefer 
the bearer to be one of the queen’s guard. ‘ Her Majesty lately 
taking the air in Islington fields noted this bearer then there being 
a shooting and of her goodness said he was a feat man to attend her 
service. He is strong and active and attended my very good friend 
Mistress Blanche Parry his aunt when he was a youth, and if God 
had pleased she would have preferred him to a better room.’ One 
recognizes the Welsh note. Blanche Parry had been the queen’s 
lady in waiting all her life; she was now dead; Herefordshire 
Parrys and Cecils all belonged to the Welsh border cousinage that 
surrounded the Tudors. Few people have noticed that the queen’s 
idiosyncratic appearance, that rare, sharp, oval face with the high 
cheek-bones and the deep-set eyes, is a recognizable, distinctive 
Welsh type. Back at Alltyrynys in May William writes asking for 
letters to Sir Richard Shuttleworth in favour of the cause of his son- 
in-law William Powell.* A month later it is his youngest son-in- 
law Rowland Powell in whose behalf he writes. Sir Christopher 
Blount has delivered the privy council’s letters to Owen Salusbury 
to recruit 150 soldiers, evidently for Ireland. Salusbury insists on 
taking Rowland, who has a wife and six small children. The 
commissioners, though written to by Lord Pembroke, the lord 
lieutenant, will not hear of accepting a supply for him. (We 
remember what Falstaff’s supplies were like.) Old William requests 
Sir Robert to deal with Sir Christopher and Owen Salusbury to 
discharge Rowland and accept a supply. The interest of this is that 
Blount and Salusbury were leading members of Essex’s faction 
against the Cecils. In August William wrote pressing the busy Sir 
Robert for letters to the Lord Mayor on behalf of a cousin, William 
Watkyns, to allow him the quiet enjoyment of certain tenements in 
Moorfields newly erected by him and now reformed according to 
the late order of Star Chamber.‘ (The authorities were actively 
discouraging the spread of building on open spaces in London.) 

? Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., vi. 188, 316, 454; vii. 170. 


® Ibid. vii. 180. 3 Ibid. vii. 195, 250. 
* Ibid. vii. 366. 
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The lord mayor has committed the offending Watkyns to Newgate 
and threatens to bring him before Star Chamber again. One would 
expect that Robert Cecil was sick of the importunity of his Welsh 
relations by this time, but so far from being at the end of it old 
William’s death early in 1598 let loose a flood of troubles. 

His funeral, however, was performed with greater honour than 
any Cecil had ever commanded before in the church of Walterston. 
Paul Delahay reports to Lord Burghley that ‘ the church was hanged 
with black cloth and the assembly was such that the church could 
not contain them .. . and so in worshipful manner was the funerals 
celebrated to your lordship’s commendations, for that to the credit 
of the house of Alltyrynys I gave out the charge to be yours, which 
amounteth to {100 and more,’! First went six poor men of the 
parish in gowns, followed by the preacher, a prebendary of Here- 
ford, a Cecil by descent and a Parry uncle. Then came the coffin, 
with twelve scutcheons of Cecil, Parry, and Herbert arms upon it, 
carried by six of old William’s men into the churchyard, and by six 
of his sons-in-law into the church. After followed Matthew’s wife, 
the eight daughters and William’s sister Alice—the wife, William’s 
second, refused to be present: a small portent of the family quarrel 
shortly to explode in all directions. After dinner a dole of bread 
and money was given to 440 poor persons present; next day another 
dole to 140 poor. It all must have cost a pretty penny; now for 
the music, 

Lord Burghley had himself written to Matthew not to oppose 
his father’s will devising Alltyrynys to Robert Cecil and his heirs; 
but, though Matthew was dying, it was too much to expect that 
there would not be trouble, and of the most complicated. Perhaps 
old William’s will affords us the best introduction to the state of 
affairs he left at Alltyrynys.* He wished to be buried in the church 
of Walterston ‘ where my ancestors were buried’. He left 20s. for 
the repair of his parish church, and, with an obscure atavistic im- 
pulse, 2s. to the Cathedral of St. David’s. He left to Matthew all 
his copyhold land in the manor of Llanthony ‘ to the end that my 
reputed son John begotten on the body of Jane Morgan, daughter 
of John Morgan of Michaelchurch Crickhowell may be in learning 
educated or otherwise decently brought up’. Paul Delahay was 
to have a house with gardens, &c., in Walterston until the said 
John was twenty-one. All implements and household stuff were 
to be Matthew’s for life, ‘if he be conformable to this my will’; 
and if he die without issue the same to go to Sir Robert Cecil. 
He left his daughter Katherine four oxen and four cows, his niece 
Blanche Delahay two heifers, his sister Alice 40s. a year for life, 
his servant Philip Cecil six sheep, his servant Walter Hughes ten 


' Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., viii. 82. *P.C.C., Lewin, 14. 
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sheep, his servant John Harrys 4os.; the residue to his sons-in-law 
Paul Delahay and Hugh Monington; John Parry ‘ my loving 
brother-in-law ’ to be overseer. 

There was at once an outcry against the will on the part of 
Matthew’s wife’s friends and her kin. No sooner was the funeral 
over than Matthew was persuaded to oppose the will. Paul Delahay, 
who was Sir Robert Cecil’s servant and wore his livery, came to 
terms with Matthew in order to secure the evidences for the lands. 
We hear of a cup of silver gilt that Lord Burghley had given to old 
William and had been conveyed away along with 100 marks’ worth 
of plate by one of the Powell daughters and the forfeiture of a bond 
in £1,000 for non-payment of {80 arrears of rent for her dowry. 
Now her son was lying dangerously sick, and if he died Delahay 
would lose the debt owed to his father-in-law’s estate: wherefore 
he besought Burghley to grant him the wardship of the heir David 
Powell. 

Then Matthew died, and Delahay reports to his master the 
trouble he is having with the widow and her kin. In order to get 
Matthew to agree to the copyhold lands of Alltyrynys descending 
with the demesnes, without dismembering, to Sir Robert, and on 
the understanding that Matthew would meet all heriots due by his 
father’s death and pay his legacies, Delahay had released to him 
soo marks’ worth of goods. On Matthew’s death his wife’s 
brother-in-law buried him, carried off all the oxen and kine and 
sold them without paying any of the heriots or legacies. Then he 
repaired to John Arnold’s manor court at Llanthony to entitle 
Matthew’s widow to the copyhold land. In the last year of old 
William’s life they had openly opposed the queen’s right to grant 
the wardship of James John Pritchard, of their family, to William 
Cecil. Now Delahay asked for the wardship, or an order for the 
payment of what William Cecil should have had for it. At the 
same time two other sons-in-law, William Winston and John Parry, 
protested to Lord Burghley that by his marriage-jointure old William 
had conveyed Alltyrynys to the use of himself, his wife and the 
heirs of their bodies, whereof there were eight daughters living and 
forty persons descended from him and his first wife; but ‘ wishing 
to continue the name of Cecil in that house’ he had conveyed the 
property to Sir Robert Cecil and his heirs to the disherison of his 
own issue.* This intention on the part of the head of the old line 
seems a respectable one—in fact the more we know about his own 
family the more desirable and appropriate his action becomes. Nor 
was it necessarily much of a bargain for Sir Robert. Delahay at 
one point refers to his ‘ making full reckoning’ for it. We know 


' Hatfield House, C.P. 204/72. 
* Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., xiv. 122. 
3 Ibid. viii. 175. 
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that, when old William went up to London in April 1597, he re- 
ceived {200 from Sir Robert in purchase for Alltyrynys!: that is not 
likely to have been the only sum he received from Sir Robert and 
his father, in addition to the presents exchanged, the favours, the 
wardships he got to keep him going. In spite of a mill-stone of a 
family round his neck, he was, with his office as steward of the 
lordship of Ewyas, in a better position than his father had been; 
and this, or his relationship to the lord treasurer, was recognized by 
the style ‘esquire’ accorded him. From the Saracen’s Head in 
Fetter Lane Delahay wrote in June asking for the lord treasurer’s 
picture to be placed in the old home, and improving the occasion by 
asking for a wardship for the benefit of his daughter Blanche.* 

In July Delahay reports to Sir Robert that in spite of his letter 
to Matthew’s widow to deliver up the household implements taken 
by her and to pay the heriots and legacies due, she refused to do so 
and has taken refuge with the Winstons, Matthew’s eldest sister. 
‘Further to cross your honour, by raising unlawfully seed to Matthew 
Cecil, she has long lived incontinently with Thomas Winston’, 
the son.* Delahay desired him to ‘ have the offenders punished, 
without which, if she have a daughter, they will change it to a son ’. 
Before the doubt was ended there was little purpose in taking any 
survey of the lands. 

To his fellows in Sir Robert’s employ Delahay reports that the 
situation at Alltyrynys was more discouraging than he had confessed. 
There were more heriots to pay on old William and Matthew’s 
deaths than he had informed Sir Robert: the queen’s farmer and 
the mesne lord demand ten for Penbidel, Lord Abergavenny eighteen, 
Mr. Hopton eight which he had been paid for, John Arnold two. 
‘And so, being subject to my father-in-law’s debts, the widow’s 
dowries, Winston’s copyhold, the present heriots, and the continued 
clog of service issuing out of the lands, with harbouring and re- 
lieving of many of my father-in-law’s children and kindred, I shall 
have as good a bargain as an egg fora penny. As my father-in-law 
overreached me in many things in his lifetime, so now by death hath 
utterly plagued me and mine.’* Old William had been a true Cecil 
in his closeness, and when he sent Delahay up ‘ to conclude bargain 
with the Lord Treasurer for the reversion of his lands, and until after 
his death, I did no more know his state in living than yourself, but 
did give credit to his report’. The truth was less good: some 
lands Delahay had taken to be freehold, were only leasehold. 

Why had Lord Burghley been willing, for the only time in his 
life, to make a bargain that was better for the other man than for 


' Hatfield House, General 44/16; Accounts 13/34. 
* Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., viii. 232. 

* Cal. State Papers Dom. 1598-1601, p. 73. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., viii. 272. 
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himself ? One can only conclude—family piety, in other words 
the necessity to underwrite his antecedents from a family of respec- 
table antiquity. He himself was now beyond the reach of the 
troubles of Alltyrynys. These fell upon Delahay’s shoulders, as 
the representative and lessee of Sir Robert. In November 1598 
his botherations there detained him from his master’s service until 
after the holidays, i.e. Christmas: he asked that ‘ granting of dower 
to the supposed widow Cecil’ might be stayed until his coming up. 
Any complaints that were made against his administration he asked 
to have put in writing. These were not slow in forthcoming. In 
June 1599 he could not attend upon Sir Robert to answer them, for 
John Arnold’s servants had been busy in assaulting his brother-in- 
law Walter George and his wife Catherine Cecil, great with child. 
Delahay begged for the wardship of John Ja, which Lord Burghley 
had given William Cecil, and which John William Harry had cozened 
from him—the only thing by which Delahay could offset what he 
had paid for his father-in-law’s debts. 

In April 1600 Delahay protested to Sir Robert that on the last 
Sunday in March ‘I was assaulted and violently pulled out of the 
seat in church belonging unto this house, and where men living did 
see Richard Cecil your tresayle [actually his great-grandfather’s 
brother] use ’"—by the procurement of John Arnold.* To salve his 
wounds and his injured pride, Delahay begs yet another wardship. 
And this, it seems, he was granted. One would suppose that 
wardships did duty for currency on the Welsh border; certainly, 
with Burghley and his son Robert in succession presiding over the 
Court of Wards, here was an obvious (and cheap) means of support 
for the ancient house of Alltyrynys.* With Essex’s outbreak in 
London and his execution for treason, Delahay gained an opening 
he was quick to take advantage of against his enemy John Arnold 
of Llanthony; for the Arnolds and their friends belonged to Essex’s 
Welsh following, captained by Sir Gelly Meyrick. Delahay had 
witnesses from Walterston who deposed that Sir Nicholas Arnold’s 
widow and John Arnold, ‘her son and reputed son unto Sir Nicholas’, 
had said openly that ‘ it was great pity that so brave a man as the 
Earl was should be put to silence or overthrown by such a base and 
corrupt fellow as Sir Robert Cecil was’ and a pity that her majesty 
should be so much ruled by him.‘ If the earl should go to Court 
and kill secretary Cecil, it would be only a fillip matter—giving a 
fillip with thumb and finger. At dinner at Llanthony Lady Arnold 
broke out against the Court of Wards being ruled all by Cookes, 
Cookes and Cookes—meaning Sir Robert, being a Cooke by his 


? Hist. M.S.S. Comm., Salisbury MSS., viii. 447; ix. 206. ® Ibid. x. 97. 

? In June 1601 Philip Cecil, who has been a servant in livery to William Cecil of 
Alltyrynys for forty years, prays for a wardship in Herefordshire. Ibid. xi. 245. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., xi. 123 ff. 
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mother, Francis Bacon another and attorney-general Cooke. This 
sounds probable enough—and a fascinating budget of information 
as to John Arnold’s doings in London at the time of Essex’s out- 
break was appended. 

The secretary, to his credit, took no action, and Delahay begged 
that the matter, for his own security, might be brought before the 
Council of the Marches. In the end, Delahay outlived his old 
enemy, and at once took the opportunity to make representations 
to Robert, now earl of Salisbury, for the wardship of Arnold’s son. 
That summer Delahay had to excuse himself from attendance on his 
master on account of the imbecility of his aged body, and that is the 
last we hear of him. The Delahays remained tenants of the Cecils 
at Alltyrynys for more than a century, until it was sold to Bennet 
Delahay in 1712 for £1,350 *—the value of the holding had not much 
changed in all the years—and not long after it was sold to Guy’s 
Hospital.* 

In the last years of Delahay’s life William George, a remote 
cousin of Lord Salisbury, wrote to him about his Welsh pedigree— 
he could not find Bleddyn’s coat impaled, the ancientest of the five 
Princes of Wales—though fifteen years before he had come to 
London ‘ to acquaint your father therewith ’.4 Lord Salisbury took 
up his pen and wrote across the foot of this missive, ‘1 desire none 
of these vain toys, nor to hear of such absurdities’. It was such a 
contrast to Lord Burghley, who had loved hearing of them. Sir 
Robert was content to remember, as he reminded Essex and the 
world at the earl’s trial, that he was a gentleman born. However, 
the position had been won; henceforth politics was the only thing, 
would be all in all. 


All Souls College, Oxford A. L. Rowse 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., xi. 162; xviii. 8, 135. 

* I owe this information to Mr. Lawrence Stone. 

* J. Duncumb, History and Antiquities of the County of Hereford, ii. 310. 
* Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., xvii. $95. 





The Establishment of British Supremacy at 
Sea and the Exchange of Naval Prisoners 


of War, 1689-1783 ' 


HE ancient custom of exchanging or ransoming prisoners 

during hostilities played a part of considerable importance in 
the wars of the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which 
established British supremacy at sea. This was primarily because 
of the chronic shortage of seamen from which the fleets of 
all three major belligerents suffered. Higher pay and better chances 
of prize-money offered by merchantmen and privateers repeatedly 
threw the British navy back on the embargo and the press, both of 
them ineffective expedients, while in both Franceand Spainthe system 
of compulsory enrolment of seamen worked far too badly * to 
counterbalance the decrease in the total number of seamen available 
which each suffered in this period.* Thus a well-judged policy over 
exchange demanded above all calculations of the enemy’s manpower 
resources and requirements as compared with one’s own. Hopes 
and fears of getting or giving information, political, economic and 
even administrative considerations were of secondary importance, 
and in Europe if not in more distant theatres this was well enough 
realized. Consistent efforts were made to discover which side had 
taken more prisoners and was likely to do so in the future, especially 
where particularly useful or dangerous men were concerned. But 
in practice this could only be very roughly calculated from shipping 
losses and intelligence received from masters of cartel vessels and 
similar untrustworthy sources, while one very important point was 
often overlooked altogether: that the number of prisoners taken 
was not necessarily determined by the number or even the size of 
the ships on which they were captured. Warships and many 
privateers were much more heavily manned than merchantmen, and 
French ships in general and French privateers in particular more 


1 Some of the research on which this paper is based was assisted by a grant from the 
Central Research Fund of the University of London. 

2 Cf. R. Mémain, Matelots et Soldats des V aisseaux du Roi; Levées d’hommes du départe- 
ment de Rochefort, 1661-1690 (Paris, 1937), esp. pp. 194, 200 and J. Captier, Esude 
historique et économique sur |’ inscription maritime (Paris, 1907), esp. p. 150, and G. Des- 
devizes du Dézert, L’ Espagne de |’ Ancien Régime, ii (Paris, 1899), 306-12. 

® France, through the flight of protestant seamen after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes (Mémain, op. cit. p. 132), and Spain, through the decline of her trade and 
fisheries (cf. C. Fernandez Duro, Armada Espanola, vi (Madrid, 1900), 365). 
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heavily manned than English ones,' so that French losses of men 
were always very heavy in relation to their shipping losses.* The 
really important question however was not which power was losing 
the greater number of men, but which power needed the return of 
its prisoners more; and this was determined not only by the relative 
number of seamen captured on each side but by the nature of the 
war at sea at any given time and place. Normallyin European waters 
in the eighteenth century the struggle was one between fleets and 
not primarily a trade war; moreover the scale of the enemy’s 
privateering effort was determined rather by the money and ships 
available than by supplies of men.* Under these circumstances ex- 
changes could be defended, but much might depend on their terms. 
Two kinds of exchange were possible: all-for-all, or man-for- 
man. An all-for-all agreement envisaged the continuous return 
of all prisoners without regard to their numbers, and was sometimes 
modified by an undertaking that whichever side received more 
prisoners than it returned should pay a cash ransom for the surplus. 
This could be mutually acceptable only if both sides were fairly 
evenly matched—unless administrative, political or financial reasons 
made it imperative to empty the prisons. on one side or the other. 
A man-for-man and grade-for-grade exchange, even when a tariff 
was added giving equivalents for each rank in terms of common 
seamen, was a very different proposition, although it left loopholes 
for despatching or detaining certain prisoners at their captor’s 
convenience and was of course much more troublesome to ad- 
minister. This type of exchange alone was in the interest of a 
belligerent which was taking more prisoners than its opponent or 
which needed the return of its men less urgently; an all-for-all 
exchange was never justified in these circumstances. Slowly and 
imperfectly these points came to be understood in Britain. Some 
reference to the course of events will make this process clear. 


? Until the middle of the eighteenth century French warships were the equivalent 
of English ships nominally of the class above: J. H. Owen, The War at Sea under Queen 
Anne, 1702-1708 (Cambridge, 1938), p. 30; and even after this they still carried more 
men, class for class. French merchant ships carried large crews partly because of 
technical points in rig and hull design, but also because French maritime law required 
merchantmen to embark a certain number of inexperienced persons in addition to the 
necessary number of seamen: W. Bamford, Forests and French Sea Power, 1660-1789 
(Toronto, 1956), p. 166. French privateers were heavily manned to allow for prize 
crews and for boarding in a fight, and were moreover often simply warships on loan 
from the French navy. 

* But not in the West Indies, where the opposite was the case. Indeed in distant 
waters quite different considerations governed policy over exchange. I deal with 
this subject in the Mariner’s Mirror, xiv (1959), 243-249. 

* The importance of the guerre de course has probably been overestimated ever since 
British merchants succeeded ‘i: impressing their contemporaries with their sufferings. 
Cf. L. Vignols, ‘La course maritime: ses consequences economiques, sociales et 
internationales’, Revue d’ Histoire Economique et Sociale, xv (1927), 197 f., and J. Lemoine 
and H. Bourde de la Rogerie, Inventaire Sommaire des Archives Départementales antérieures 
41790: Fimistére. Archives Civiles, Série B. iii (Quimper, 1902), p. lxxxiv. 
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Between 1689 and 1815 Britain established an unparalleled 
_ supremacy at sea, and she did this in the course of six major wars. 
In the revolutionary and Napoleonic war, the course of the fighting 
and the method of manning the enemy fleets were so different that it 
is most conveniently treated separately. It is therefore the five 
wars fought between 1689 and 1783 which will be considered 
here. 

In these five wars Britain twice made a formal all-for-all cartel 
with France, in 1691 and 1780, and twice with Spain, in 1742 and 
1782. In July 1781 she also made a man-for-man agreement with 
Spain, with a tariff of equivalents for officers. No other formal 
naval exchange agreement was signed by the central authorities 
throughout the whole period, although exchanges were in fact 
continually made and exchange cartels were regarded as normal. 
With regard to Spain this paucity of agreements is hardly surprising 
—in the two wars in which there was no agreement, Anne’s war and 
the Seven Years war, Spain was not a major combatant—but it is 
striking that of thirty-five years of open hostilities with France, acartel 
was in operation for only nine, although informal man-for-man 
exchanges were made throughout tHe remaining twenty-six years, and 
cartel negotiations invariably went on from soon after the declaration 
of war until the peace preliminaries themselves were signed. It 
is clear that it was because the duel with France often seemed a very 
near thing, especially at the beginning of a war, that these negotia- 
tions and informal exchanges were begun, and that it was Britain’s 
final and fundamental superiority at sea which led to their chequered 
and abortive course. Nor was it any accident that the two cartels 
which were actually signed with France were made at the only two 
moments when that superiority was patently lacking. 

The first of these moments came after England’s defeat off Beachy 
Head on 30 June 1690. In the following February the English 
Government formally agreed to an all-for-all exchange with the 
French in European waters, taking no account whatsoever of the 
numbers involved on either side.' This extreme and never- 
repeated measure was probably not a reflection of lessened naval 
strength and confidence so much as part of the strenuous English 
preparations for an early campaign of revanche,* and may well have 
been so understood by the French, for it was not until the season’s 
campaign was virtually over that the cartel was put into operation 
and the prisons accordingly cleared on both sides.* It remained in 
force for the rest of the Nine Years war, but infringements became 

1 Public Record Office, State Papers (hereafter referred to as S.P.), 42/1. 

2 On which see J. Burchett, 4 Complete History of the Most Remarkable Transactions 
at Sea (London, 1720), p. 433 and J. Ehrman, The Navy in the War of William Ill, 1689- 
1697 (Cambridge, 1953), P. 370. 


* Archives Nationales de France, Marine (hereafter referred to as Marine), B* 78, 
fo. 1078, B* 79, fos. 284,325. 
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increasingly common after the victory of La Hogue had more than 
avenged Beachy Head. Thus ad hoc exchanges at the ports of 
equal batches of men were often reverted to when circumstances 
suggested it,! and distinguished prisoners were customarily ex- 
changed only against persons considered their equal.*| Whenever 
either side wanted to secure the return of particular prisoners, or to 
show displeasure about the treatment of its subjects or the size of a 
batch sent across, without risking open protests, it would threaten 
to keep back either certain men or all of them.? The normal 
rhythm of naval exchange persisted, that is to say exchange still 
virtually ceased during the summer, large numbers were returned 
in the early spring when the great ships were being got to sea and 
again at the end of the campaign in the early autumn when prisoners 
seemed only an expensive encumbrance, while throughout the 
winter exchange continued fairly steadily, although on a much smaller 
scale since far fewer prisoners. were brought in.‘ By 1695 the 
English were so well aware that the cartel was not to their ad- 
vantage that they even tried to get the French to agree to cancel it.’ 
They did not succeed, for the French remained anxious that it 
should be honoured, if only be®ause regular exchange gave some 
much-needed encouragement to enlistment. But nothing—not 
even Nesmond’s brilliant privateering—could induce the English 
to observe the cartel faithfully. During the invasion alarm of 
March 1696 indeed they did return 200 of their ‘ most unserviceable ’ 
French prisoners in the interests of security and economy,’ but 
thereafter exchanges were made only very erratically although the 
French exerted every form of pressure open to them.® 

Perfectly strict adherence to a general exchange cartel was no 
doubt never to be expected, but the naval cartel of 1691 was quite 
flagrantly disregarded by the English long before the end of hostili- 


1 For example by the French when their coasts were being raided in June and July 
1694 (Marine, B* 81, fo. 274). Before the signing of the cartel such exchanges had been 
frequent. 


* William III himself kept an eye on this: ¢.g. Calendar of State Papers Domestic 
(hereafter referred to as Cal. S. P. Dom.), 1693, p. 424; 1694, Pp. 20. 

* E.g. ibid. 1691-1692, p. 244, Marine, B* go, fo. 293. In practice these threats 
were only carried our consistently with regard to those key men the officers and masters, 
who were repeatedly kept back, though often tacitly, as a cheap and easy way of black- 
mailing the enemy: ¢.g. ibid. 1691-1692, p. 453, Marine, B* 73, fos. 55,84, B* 81, 
fos. 191, 196, 247, 277, 281, B* 82, fo. 237. 

* Particularly urgent need to prevent spying and shortages of transports were 
sometimes partly responsible for this rhythm, as well as fluctuating naval activity. 

5 Marine, B* 109, fo. 263. The account for the period 11 July 1689 to 24 June 
1698 presented by the Commissioners for Sick and Hurt Seamen and the Exchange of 
Prisoners of War on 2 February 1708 shows a total of 24,516 French prisoners returned 
as against only 15,250 English: Historical Manuscripts Commission, Manuscripts of 
the House of Lords (hereafter referred to as House of Lords MSS.), 1706-1708, p. 207. 

-* Marine, B* 107, fo. 576, B* 89, fo. 102. 
* Cal, S. P. Dom., 1696, p. 205. 
* Cf. ibid. pp. 283, 392, Marine, B* 117, fos. 85, 90. 
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ties, and French complaints were continual. Admittedly this was 
partly due to the weakness of central control at this time and the 
peculiar difficulties raised by the capture of Jacobites and Huguenots, 
while the perennial sources of friction abounded—spying, illicit 
trade, and charges of ill-treating and of enlisting prisoners. But 
the fundamental cause of the remarkable ill-success of this cartel was 
the shift in naval power symbolized by La Hogue. The 
course of naval exchange in William’s war—a course of trial and 
error like that of the rest of the English naval effort in these formative 
years—clearly reflects the fact that it was then that the foundations 
of British naval supremacy were being laid. More particularly it 
suggests that it was then that the English authorities first came to 
believe, rightly enough, that their shortage of seamen was at least 
less acute than that of the enemy. For although English naval 
recruiting scarcely became any easier, in spite of some ineffectual 
attention to conditions of service and voluntary registration, in 
France the Colbertian system all but broke down completely. Also 
—a simpler but even more important fact—the English were losing 
far fewer men at sea than the French, thanks to those permanent 
contrasts in manning which have already been mentioned as well as 
to the change in their naval fortunes. An all-for-all exchange thus 
became intolerable. If then the unprecedentedly wide cartel of 
1691 reflected the early nadir of English naval strength, its growing 
obsolescence for the rest of William’s war reflects equally clearly the 
quick upward swing of that strength during the following years. 

Not until the time of the American War of Independence was 
the French navy again in a position to challenge British naval 
superiority. When France declared war in March 1778 she was in 
the full flush of the naval revival begun by Choiseul and carried on 
by Sartines and Castries. For nearly twenty years money had been 
spent, ships built, and officers trained on a scale unknown since the 
time of Seignelay. The British navy on the other hand had in the 
same years been the victim of severe peace-time economies, while 
from 1775 the American rebellion deprived it of an important source 
of masts and timber and of perhaps as many as 18,000 seamen. 
At the end of the seventeen-seventies Britain simply could not put 
enough ships to sea to defend single-handed against France and the 
rebel colonies, and soon against Spain and Holland too, the trade and 
territories she had earlier acquired all over the globe. Thus for the 
first time since La Hogue the French again found themselves able to 
attempt to win command of the sea, and with the entry of Spain in 
April 1779 they seemed more than likely to succeed. In the event 
they did so only briefly in the early autumn of 1781 in North 
American and West Indian waters. Their strategy and tactics were 
fatally passive, their supply defective, their officiers rouges, officiers 
bleus and officiers de plume bitterly hostile to each other, and their 
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supply of seamen quite inadequate. But after Keppel had lost at 
Ushant the last chance of destroying their main fleet before they 
were joined by the Spaniards, and had thus failed to avert their joint 
invasion attempt in the late summer of 1779, the threat to British 
maritime supremacy was real enough. 

It was after this unfortunate indecisive affair of Keppel’s that 
negotiations were opened for an all-for-all cartel, with the proviso 
that a cash ransom should be paid quarterly by whichever power 
received more prisoners than it returned. Throughout the anxious 
spring and summer of 1779 the English for the first time showed | 
themselves more eager to sign a cartel than the French.* For them, 
enormous efforts in putting ships to sea and therefore in recruiting 
men for the fleet were urgently necessary. The Admiralty was 
therefore anxious at all costs to get British seamen home, and this 
overriding motive was merely reinforced by the desire to ease the 
financial and administrative position which their subordinates, the 
commissioners for Sick and Hurt Seamen and the Exchange of 
Prisoners of War, repeatedly stressed. But for the French, 
their grand invasion project made it worthwhile for once to sacrifice 
their own reinforcements for the sake of preventing the British from 
receiving the experienced seamen they so desperately needed. It 
was not until the combined French and Spanish operations had been 
quite given up in October 1779 that French procrastination and 
obstruction ceased abruptly and negotiations forged ahead to 
culminate in the signing of the cartel in March 1780.° 

As it turned out, in the next three years Britain in spite of every- 
thing once more captured far more prisoners than the French in 
European waters, and actually sent back nearly twice as many. 
No doubt this helps to explain why she insisted on exchanging men 
according to the colours under which they had fought—otherwise 
there would have been an even greater preponderance of Frenchmen 


1 According to J. Tramond, Manmel d’ Histoire Maritime de la France des Origines 4 
1815 (Paris, 1927) in 1782 only 1,946 more men were inscribed than in 1683, while 
M. Loir, La Marine royale en 1789 (Paris, 1892) gives 40,000 fewer men inscribed in 
1783-9 than at the end of the seventeenth century (p. 40). The basis of these figures 
is not given. Castries thought it necessary on 27 February 1782 to order 3,400 volun- 
teers from the provincial troops to be detached ‘pour le service de la marine’: 
M. Leclerc, ‘Les Réformes de Castries (14 octobre 1780-23 aodt 1787)’, Revue des Questions 
Historiques, viii (1937), 41- 

* Public Record Office, Admiralty (hereafter referred to as Ad.), 98/11/387-8. 

* Cf. Ad. 3/86, 15 December 1778, S.P. 42/54, 6 February 1779, S.P. 42/55, 23 June 
and 9 September 1779, Ad. 98/11/386, 438, on 98/12/1, 18. 

‘G. Ad. 98/12/120 and for the Admiralty Ad. 3/88, 9 July 1779 and Ad. 3/90, 
8 January 1780 

5 Cf. Ad. 98/12/284-5, 304-6, 308-12, 342-44, 364. The cartel is printed in C. F. de 
Martens, Recueil de Traités . . . des Puissances et Etats de I’ Exrope (Gottingen, 2nd edn., 
1818), iii. 300-18. Britain made some substantial concessions, ¢.g. in arts. vii and xxiii. 

* The Sick and Hurt Commissioners calculated that from the beginning of the war 
to 13 March 1783 at least 31,015 French prisoners and probably far more had been sent 
back against only 16,343 British (Ad. 98/14/319). 
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in the exchanges, since many French sailors served in the Spanish 
navy.! Two extensions of the cartel were however agreed upon,? 
British officials were given unaccustomed orders to be conciliatory 
and obliging, and the turnover was as a rule rapid. This unpre- 
cedented state of affairs was an accurate enough reflection of the 
unprecedented equilibrium between the two fleets. Britain’s re- 
sources were strained to the utmost, and she knew it; but the 
French lacked the confidence to exploit their unaccustomed advan- 
tage and still concentrated on attacking British commerce instead of 
British men-of-war. No major engagement took place in European 
waters, and the war saw no dramatic change in the rough equality 
of both sides at sea, at least until April 1782; hence the smooth 
operation of the cartel of 1780, in such striking contrast to the 
operation of that made after Beachy Head. 

The abnormality of the American war over naval exchange 
(as in other things) becomes;fully clear when the practice of the 
three preceding wars is considered. In each of these, informal 
exchanges both of individuals and batches of men began soon after 
the outbreak of hostilities and continued with only seasonal fluctua- 
tions and the stoppages and incidents inevitable in such transactions. 
Negotiations for a cartel were also repeatedly set on foot, the French 
usually being eager for an agreement and the British at the outset 
willing to consider one. But in these three wars the British navy 
was never so long or so seriously unsuccessful that a formal cartel 
was actually signed, even for a simple man-for-man exchange. The 
vicissitudes of war once or twice brought agreement very near, but 
by and large the naval inequality begun at La Hogue persisted, and 
in the matter of prisoners, the English in European waters continued 
to take very many more than their enemies. 

Thus while at the beginning of Anne’s war the desire to econo- 
mize led the Cabinet to open negotiations for a general cartel on the 
lines of that of 1691,* already by the beginning of October 1702 the 
English found they had far more prisoners than the French.‘ At 
the end of that month they dealt the French at Vigo their ‘ most 
sensible blow’ since La Hogue,® and it became clear that another 
general exchange would simply give the French much larger re- 
inforcements than the English. The most they would now offer 
therefore was an exchange of equivalents, allowing ransoms in cash 
or men to be paid when equivalents were lacking.* But this the 


1 Ad. 98/12/4735. 

* The inclusion of officers taken on land expeditions in Europe (Ad. 98/14/174, 
Home Office 28/2/226) and the immediate release for service of all officers as soon as 
they arrived in their own country (Ad. 98/14/95, Martens, op. cit. iii. 318). 

* Cal. $.P. Dom., 1702-1703, pp. 88, 94. 

* Ibid. p. 266. 5 Burchett, op. cit. p. 631. 

* Cal. S.P. Dom., 1702-1703, pp. 280, 286, 291, Ad. 1/4088/98. Rather high 
ransoms were proposed, since the English expected to receive and not to pay them. 
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French obstinately refused, and in March 1703, when negotiations 
had clearly reached a deadlock, ad bor exchanges of batches of men 
at the ports were resorted to! as they had been in William’s war 
before the signing of the cartel of 1691. Throughout Anne’s war 
these informal exchanges were kept going largely by the greater 
eagerness of the French—a situation misunderstood and deplored 
by many Englishmen, who suffered from defective commerce pro- 
tection made worse by a shortage of seamen which they imagined 
to have been aggravated by the Admiralty’s lethargy over exchange.* 
But in fact although the French concentration upon privateering 
imposed heavy financial losses on the English, especially between 
1703 and 1707, English losses in manpower were comparatively 
slight. Once more the French were taking merchant ships with 
small crews (increasingly small indeed as the drain on seamen in- 
creased), while the English were taking heavily manned privateers 
(French privateers were more and more often simply men-of-war 
on loan from the king). Only lucky captures of small warships 
could redress the balance for the French, or perhaps success in the 
West Indies, where any debts in the exchanges were to be made 
good in Europe.* But even when they were lucky, their privateers 
were far from scrupulous about bringing in all the men on their 
prizes. French prisons were therefore rarely full. Yet the collapse 
of the system of ¢/asses was complete, and the Frenchmen crowded in 
English prisons were desperately needed—especially the privateers- 
men, who were naturally usually returned last of all in these batch 
exchanges. Thus asa rule it was the English who had the whip 
hand, and French officials were repeatedly ordered-to be polite, 
punctual and generous in their dealings with their English 
counterparts.® 

In the winter of 1707-8 a turning point seemed to come for the 
French here, as in many other aspects of the war at sea. The 
English could not spare enough ships for cruising and convoy 
duties, and Forbin and Du Guay Trouin captured so many British 
men-of-war that finally the French had three times as many prisoners 
as the English. On Christmas Day 1707 the Commissioners for 
Exchange were at last ordered to negotiate a general cartel.’ At 


1 Cal. S.P. Dom., 1702-1703, pp. 640, 645, 657, 668, 695, Marine, B* 168, fos. 564, 
$65, S.P. 42/121, 1 March 1710/11. 

* Cf. House of Lords MSS., 1702-1704, pp. 464-7, $33-5- 

® Marine, B* 177, fo. 111, S.P. 42/119/209. 

‘ Ibid. B* 177, fo. 805, S.P. 42/119/11. The English on the other hand were 
naturally enough always more anxious to secure the return of their men-of-war’s 
crews (¢.g. S.P. 42/120/12). 

* E.g. Marine, B* 177, fo. $99, B* 181, fos. 790~3, B* 219, fo. 334. Cf. Navy Records 
Society, The Old Scots Navy from 1689 to 1710, ed. James Grant (London, 1914), p. 313. 

* Marine, B* 199, fo. 549, 632, 810, 892. In October 1707 the French scored their 
greatest naval success of this war—the capture of the Cwmberland (80), Ruby (54), 
Chester (50) and a dozen merchantmen. 7S.P. 44/106/151. 
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first the French in their turn held back,’ but their Minister of 
Marine, Pontchartrain, was well aware that they were still out- 
numbered at sea and that the existing method of exchange must 
therefore not be jeopardized.* His wisdom soon became clear. By 
the spring of 1709 it was plain that the apparent turning point had 
been merely an oscillation, and that England would never now 
agree to a general exchange. The French were reduced to urging 
merely a formal tariff of equivalents for officers, while they cherished 
still more carefully their dwindling number of prisoners.* Indeed 
English successes were such that they felt able to threaten total 
suspension unless their complaints were attended to. True, they 
did agree to a tariff of men to be given for officers, although they then 
needed men more than officers, the opposite of the position in 
France. They were very tardy in using it, however; Pontchartrain 
altogether failed to manoeuvre them into applying it as though it 
were virtually an agreement for a general exchange. The English 
Commissioners adamantly continued to strike their balances— 
which always now showed a French debt—and to act accordingly.* 
Firmly too they insisted that officers holding a commission merely 
from the Admiral of France must now be acknowledged as bona fide 
king’s officers, and the size of the ships they had been commanding 
determine their rank for purposes of exchange; otherwise, as they 
put it, ‘ the French King within these four years having had no fleet 
at sea’ but having made ‘a sort of piraticall war’, lending his 
capital ships as corsairs, ‘ at this rate, if we could take the whole 
French fleet, perhaps they would not allow one single commander 
to be the King’s officer’.? After nearly a year’s dispute, necessity 
compelled the French to concede this important position in practice.* 
Early in 1711 they were also driven to urge a general exchange 
again, but again unsuccessfully, since the Admiralty calculated that 
the French had already received 2006 more men than they had sent, and 
that this figure would rise to over 4,000 if the prisons on both sides 


1 E.g. Marine, B* 208, fo. 460. 

* The attempt to clear the seas of their worst privateering rivals by detaining all 
Channel Islanders was for example given up (Marine, B* 207, fo. 253). (Privateer 
recruiting in the Channel Islands was always very rapidly affected by difficulties in 
exchange.) 

® Recruiting among English prisoners by Irish officers was for example now strictly 
forbidden (Marine, B* 214, fos. 487, 743), a8 were collusive escapes by men claiming to 
be Catholics (ibid. fo. 327). Cf. Marine, B* 216, fo. 55. 

*$S.P. 104/23, Sunderland to Pontchartrain, April 22, 1709, O.S. 

§ Marine, B* 214, fo. 743, B* 216 fos. 988, 1444, S.P. 104/23, Sick and Hurt Commis- 
sioners to Sunderland, 6 August 1709, and bid. Boyle to Pontchartrain, 25 August 
1709, O.S., and S.P. 42/121/255. 


* E.g. S.P. 42/121, Sick and Hurt Commissioners to Dartmouth, 3 August 1711, 
O.S 


” Ibid. 7 March 1711, O.S. 


* Marine, B* 226, fo. 957, B* 227, fos. 714, 1027, B* 228, fo. 15, B* 230, part ii, fo. 
43- 
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were indeed cleared as proposed.' When hostilities ended in 
August 1712 the accounts were still heavily in England’s favour, 
and a cartel as remote as ever. 

Similarly in 1744 the French could not conceal their eagerness to 
exchange. Soon after the declaration of war they again began 
informal man-for-man exchanges and mooted an all-for-all cartel 
with a ransom proviso for the surplus.* But from the beginning 
the Admiralty refused to consider anything but a man-for-man 
agreement, being confident that French captures would be out- 
numbered even more heavily than in Anne’s war, ‘as their Naval 
Power is much less, and their Trade much more, than it was in that 
war’.* They realized that it would therefore be well worth the 
expense of keeping the surplus French prisoners for the sake of 
depriving the enemy of their services. Privately the French 
mir.ister of Marine admitted as much, and was therefore prepared to 
accept the English terms.‘ By June 1745 only financial and admini- 
strative details delayed a formal agreement to exchange man for 
man and officers against fixed numbers of men.5 But very soon 
the accounts of the informal exchanges being made began to show 
a large French debt,* at least if the prisoners released in neutral 
Mediterranean ports were included.’ On the eve of Anson’s great 
victory off Cape Finisterre in May 1747 the Sick and Hurt Commis- 
sioners calculated that 14,180 more French than English had been 
taken, and in February 1748 that the French owed 1,001 on the 
actual exchanges made, and 3,263 if men released in neutral ports 
were included, while in addition 13,311 French prisoners were still 
in England unexchanged.* The French themselves realized very 
well why the cartel negotiations failed to make any headway and 
even informal exchanges were carried on so intermittently by the 
English.* ‘ Tant que les succés sur mer ont été balancés entre la 


1$.P. 42/121, de Thosse to the Lord President of the Council, 16 March 1711, 
Dartmouth to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 31 March 1711, O.S., 
Sick and Hurt Commissioners to Dartmouth, 7 and 21 April 1711, O.S., and Ad. 
1/4095/17 and S.P. 78/25/108. Even batch exchanges were suspended during that 
summer on the pretext of France’s heavy arrears in the payment of transport dues. 

* S.P. 78/230, Van Hoey to Newcastle and enclosure, 24 June 1744, S.P. 42/27/235-7, 
251, Marine, B* 322, fo. 145, Ad. 98/2/19. 

3 Ad. 98/1/327. Cf. S.P. 42/27/300. * Marine, B* 323, fo. 559. 

*S.P. 78/230, Van Hoey to Newcastle, 16 June 1745, with enclosures (on which 
cf. Marine, B* 57, fo. 366 and B* 62, fo. 226) and Ad. 98/2/320~25. 

*In October 1745 the Admiralty suspended exchanges because the French owed 
about 2,000 men (S.P. 42/29/303). 

7 Cf. the figures in Ad. 98/4/100. ‘The French did not succeed in securing acceptance 
of their counter claim that prisoners made in the West Indies should also be included 
(Marine, B* 331, fo. 543). 

® Ad. 98/4/146, 386. The Sick and Hurt Commissioners repeatedly received reports 
that few, if any, English prisoners remained in France (¢.g. Ad. 98/4/215). 

* The English pretext for suspension was French indebtedness in men and in the 
payment of transport dues, but their real object was to deprive French privateers of 
crews (S.P. ¢2/31/281). 
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France et |’Angleterre’, runs a mémoire written in January 1748, 
‘les Echanges par homme et de grade égal se sont faits assez exacte- 
ment. Mais depuis que le sort des armes a paru se déclarer en 
faveur des Anglais, ils ne renvoyent quelquesuns de nos prisonniers 
de mer que parce qu’ils sentent bien qu’il ne conviendroit pas que les 
paquebots qui viennent chercher leurs gens vinssent ches nous vides.’ 
Thus since Anson’s and Hawke’s victories hardly any French sailors 
had been returned, but only officers (the French then needed men 
more than officers). The time had therefore come, the mémoire goes 
on, to exploit French military successes and suspend the cartel of 
Frankfort, under which land prisoners taken in the Netherlands were 
freely exchanged with a ransom clause, unless the English agreed to 
extend it to naval prisoners.! In the event peace prevented the 
effectiveness of this turn of the screw from being tested. 
Negotiations were begun yet again in 1756," and the French 
also began to release individuals against their bond either to secure 
the release of a certain Frenchman, or return to France or pay a fine. 
In July 1757 the English vetoed this as an unfair and laborious 
method which allowed the French to evade transport charges while 
picking their best men for release,* but the usual informal exchanges 
of batches of equivalents, which had begun a few months earlier, 
at first went on smoothly enough. In 1758, however, the British 
once more came to hold far more naval prisoners than France, above 
all with Osborne’s capture of the Fomdroyant (80) and Orphée (64), 
and the familiar stiffening in their attitude consequently occurred. 
Only a few named individuals and navally useless prisoners were 
thereafter sent back.‘ That autumn Belleisle himself acknowledged 
privately that the English could scarcely be expected to agree to a 
naval cartel, since they had 20,000 naval prisoners and France a 
mere 3,000, and were moreover obviously on their guard in the 
whole business.’ French officials were repeatedly ordered to be 
obliging and forthcoming, but the English as often suspended all 
exchanges. After the disasters of Lagos and Quiberon in 1759 the 
French turned exclusively to a guerre de course, until 1761, when they 
had the greatest difficulty in finding enough men to get a fleet to 
sea.® It is perhaps no coincidence that it was in these years that, 
in spite of the vast disproportion in the numbers captured, for the 
first and indeed only time the numbers actually exchanged were 

1 Marine, B* 62, fo. 222. This threat was actually carried out on 9 March 1748 
(Marine, B* 334, fo. 513). 

* On these negotiations see especially Marine F* 83, Liasse 1756, ‘ Mémoire sur la 
Correspondance du Ministre de la Marine avec les Commissaries anglois au sujet de 
Péchange des prisonniers respectifs’ (written on 11 November 1758, see Marine B* 
97, fo. 174) and Liasse 1757 (a mémoire written in January 1759). The original 
English proposals for a man for man exchange of prisoners made both before and after 
the declaration of hostilities (the status of the former was hotly disputed) are considered 


in Ad. 98/6/69. * Ad. 98/6/303. * E.g. Ad. 98/7/147, 310. 
§ Marine, B* 97, fo. 165, F* 83, Liasse 1757. * Captier, op. cit. p. 154. 
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apparently fairly even on both sides, at least in home waters \— 
thanks to Pitt’s alert caution.* 

Thus between 1692 and 1780 England was never in a position 
which drove her to accept a cartel with France, but neither was she 
always confident that she would do well to refuse one. The 
return of English seamen never ceased to be a prime object, but the 
return of far larger numbers of Frenchmen was seen as an unecon- 
omic price to pay. 

It seems then that the policy over exchange did indeed reflect, 
if imperfectly, the course of naval warfare. But how far did the 
fleet benefit from this ? In the first place, in spite of all that logic 
and policy dictated, large numbers of prisoners were in fact re- 
turned on credit again and again. Not only was it inherently 
difficult to keep even informal exchanges constantly equal, but 
habit, humanitarianism and opinion, especially merchant opinion, 
as well as administrative convenience and the Admiralty’s own 
desire to get men back (if only to prevent them from enlisting with 
the enemy or dying in his prisons), all conspired to keep the ex- 
changes going, however unequally. Again and again orders were 
given to adjust the flow of men in the light of the calculated balance, 
and temporary suspensions were accordingly common, but Pitt alone 
possessed the acumen and strength to enforce at least a rough equality. 

Moreover the fleet never benefited as much as it should have 
done from such men as were actually sent back. For even when 
the enemy acted in good faith, returning prisoners all too rarely 
landed at the scheduled disembarkation port. They were often able 
to seize control of the small boats used, land at some out of the way 
spot, stay behind in the enemy’s port, or otherwise elude the 
authorities. Already in December 1692 the captain of a cartel ship 
had ‘ much ado’ to get his prisoners to land at Plymouth by assuring 
them that they would be granted ‘ tickets ’ (for their pay ?) on their 
arrival there; twenty stayed behind and went into French privateers 
‘ only for fear of being imprest ’, and out of the whole batch of 228 
men no more than ‘ several’ actually entered the fleet.6 In Anne’s 
war inducements were again tried. Returning prisoners under the 
rank of master and mate were given thirty days’ leave on enlistment, 

1 On 17 December 1760 the Sick and Hurt Commissioners calculated that the French 
debt wus only 632, although it rose to 2,537 if returns from Louisbourg, Quebec and 
neutral ports, but not from Gibralter and the West Indies, were included (Ad. 
98/8 /298). * Cf. e.g. Marine, B* 97, fo. 168. 

® This was never true of any other power in European waters. With the Spaniards, 
thanks to their comparative naval insignificance and their deplorable habits both as 
gaolers and gaoled, a tradition of a ‘ constant, general exchange’ grew up. This was 
broken only during the American war, when a policy of ‘no credit’ was pursued 
towards both the Spanish and the Dutch until events (above all the fall of Minorca) 
forced its abandonment (cf. my article, “The treatment of prisoners of war in Britain 
during the American War of Independence,” Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. xxviii (1955), 70-71). 


* Both sides too were well aware that a cartel boat offered one of the oldest excuses 
for reconnaissance work. 5S.P. 42/1/3659. 
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with 1d. per mile conduct money, so that they could visit their 
families, and their pay was allowed from the date of enlistment. 
(The navy was scarcely the loser, since their addresses were taken 
and they became of course subject to naval discipline.) Inducements 
of this sort rather than compulsion were also tried in the war of 
1739-48 and in the Seven Years war.’ In practice returning 
prisoners were often impressed, but the Admiralty continued to 
order men so pressed to be released and to offer protections at the 
request of the Sick and Hurt Commissioners, who urged that other- 
wise there was small chance of prisoners returning to the main 
ports at all.2 But as time went on compulsion was increasingly 
resorted to, until in 1779 the Admiralty refused altogether to renew 
their former exemption of returning prisoners from the press, and 
finally in February 1780 gave instructions specifically intended to 
prevent them from giving the Regulating Officer the slip.* It is 
impossible, however, to hazard even a guess as to what proportion 
of returning prisoners did serve with the fleet, although it may be 
surmised that the number increased as all pretence of exempting 
them from the press came to be abandoned. The rest no doubt 
took to the sea again in some way or other, and as the navy threw its 
net wider they may well have ended up in the fleet sooner or later. 
All that is certain is that the common contemporary belief that 
exchange could end all difficulties in manning the fleet was over- 
optimistic. Perhaps the belief that it would encourage recruiting 
and deter enlistment with the enemy after capture was better founded, 
although some officers held that fighting tone might be lowered if 
‘being captured was a matter of entertainment rather than an 
inconvenience’. But the benefits which the enemy in his turn 
might derive were rarely calculated with sufficient care.‘ 

Yet Britain’s exchanges of naval prisoners achieved something. 
They went some way towards solving her most obstinate naval 
problem, that of manning the fleet in time of war; and because her 
methods were roughly adapted to her changing fortunes at sea, 
her enemies usually failed to secure greater or even truly equivalent 
gains. To this extent the course of naval exchange in the eighteenth 
century not only reflected but actively assisted Britain’s rise to 
maritime supremacy. 


Westfield College, London OxtvE ANDERSON 


1 Ad. 1/3529, Sick and Hurt Commissioners to the Secretary to the Admiralty, 12 
June 1742 and encls., and Ad. 2/520/276. 

*E.g. Ad. 98/1/82, Ad. 98/2/357, Ad. 98/3/236, Ad. 2/507/288, Ad. 2/503/433. 
Sometimes men who had been pressed were simply offered leave to visit their families. 

® Ad. 3/90, 25 January 1780, Ad. 98/12/378. Their attitude became stiffer in the 
Seven Years war, as indeed did their policy towards protections in general. 

‘ For example, the English transport monopoly which gave an advantage in timing 
exchanges and detaining certain prisoners was jealously guarded till the later half of 
the eighteenth century; it was not always realized that it also gave the French their 
reinforcements first. 





Notes and Documents 


The Actual English Losses in the Fall of Calcutta in 1756 


Tue English historian S. C. Hill, and following Hill, the Indian 
historian Jadunath Sarkar, uncritically accept William Tooke’s 
estimate that the English losses in Bengal, as a result of Nawab 
Sirajuddaullah’s raids on the English settlements in 1756, amounted 
to Rs. 22,500,000. Of this amount a loss of Rs. 9,500,000 is attri- 
buted to the property of the East India Company and the rest to 
private individuals.1 Tooke’s estimate is highly exaggerated. The 
official figures, which have remained buried in the records of the 
East India Company for a long time, were: Rs. 3,698,273 (£462,284) 
for the Company’s losses, and Rs. 3,946,138 (£493,267) for private 
individuals.* The Company’s losses may be broken down for the 
different establishments in the following fashion: 


Rs. 


Fort William Establishment 2,375,501 


Kassimbazar Establishment (including Rs. 200,000 for the 

factory) ; ° ° : : - $48,121 
Dacca Establishment : ‘ : ; ; - 223,669 
Other subordinate factories ‘ : d é d $50,982 


Total 3,698,273 
Contrary to the asserrions that Sirajuddaullah was a plunderer, 
the Fort William council, on the recovery of Calcutta reported: 


We had the pleasure to find that a very exact and particular care 
had been taken of the money, goods and effects seized at the several 
factories which were returned almost without loss, such parts of the 
goods as had been sold by the pe were regularly accounted 
for, and the sums repaid. . 


As a‘ result of this the losses were reduced by Rs. 1,948,787 
(£243,598) as follows: ‘ 


1 William Tooke, ‘ Narrative of the Capture of Calcutta’, Bengal in 1756-17537, ed. 
S. C. Hill, Indian Record Series, 3 vols. (London, 1905), i. 293; Hill’s Introduction, 
ibid. i, p. xcv; Jadunath Sarkar, Histor) of Bengal, 2 vols. (Dacca, 1943-48), ii. 477. 

* Home Miscellaneous Series, xviii, fos. 86-7, India Office Records, Commonwealth 
Relations Office, London; Bengal Public Consultations, 13 October 1757, India 
Office Records, Commonwealth Relations Office, London. 

* Bengal Correspondence, Fort William Council to the Court of Directors, 10 
January 1758, India Office Records, Commonwealth Relations Office, London. 
* Home Miscellaneous Series, /oc. cit. 
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Rs. 
Recovered at Calcutta ; ‘ ; : ; - 777593 


Recovered at Dacca . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ — 
Recovered at other factories R 4 , d : 72,487 
Recovered from the government ; ‘ i . 876,403 
Kassimbazar factory recovered . ‘ ; ‘ - 200,000 * 


Total 1,948,787 


Hence, the net loss of the Company in Bengal amounted to Rs. 
1,749,486 (£218,683). This is very close to Robert Orme’s estimate 


of Rs. 1,649,149. The losses at Calcutta alone were computed to 
be Rs. 1,223,440. 


Southern Illinois University Brien K. Gupra * 


1 This figure has been interpolated by me. 

* Orme Papers, O.V., xix, fos. 199-215. It is strange that this estimate should 
have escaped Hill’s attention. Hill has made extensive use of the Orme Papers, in- 
cluding the nineteenth volume, in his collection, Bengal in 1736-1757. Or was Hill 
merely suppressing this information because of the unfavourable view he held of 
Sirajuddaullah? One wonders. Another estimate of the losses given in the British 
Museum Additional MS. 12564 puts the figure at Rs. 2,215,675. 

* Bengal General Journal and Ledger, 1756-1757, fo. 127, India Office Records, 
Commonwealth Relations Office, London. 

* The writer wishes to express his gratitude to Mr. Stanley C. Sutton of the India 
Office Library for his assistance and many kindnesses. 
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Sir Charles Trevelyan at the Treasury 





Durinc the nineteen years that Sir Charles Trevelyan was assistant 
secretary at the Treasury (1840 to 1859), copies of his semi-official 
letters were transcribed in chronological order into manuscript 
books, and appparently taken away by him when he left. At any 
rate they were found a few years ago at his home, Wallington, 
Northumberland. There are thirty-eight volumes of these letters 
containing over 11,000 pages of correspondence. This material 
does not appear to have been used previously by any historian, 
and it therefore seems worth while indicating its scope and suggest- 
ing some of the things which can be learnt from it.1 The volumes 
are labelled ‘ Private’, meaning ‘ not official’, that is letters not 
written by direction of the lords of the Treasury. A great deal of 
important business was then, as now, dealt with by semi-official 
correspondence, a practice which at that time had an added con- 
venience, as official letters had, it seems, to be published if called for 
by parliament. Trevelyan therefore took much less care about the 
content of his semi-official, than of his official correspondence, a 
fact which, combined with his notorious tendency to be rash and 
outspoken, enhances the value of these volumes. The subjects 


covered by the letter-books may be roughly classified into three 
broad groups: 


(i) the commissariat; 
(ii) the public finances and the civil service; 
(iii) Trevelyan’s own particular interests. 


In ordinary times responsibility for the commissariat (group i) 
involved mainly staff matters, the buying of provisions, fixing the 
amount of specie to be held by commissariat officers all over the 
world, and other miscellaneous subjects such as ordnance maps, 
mailships, and overseas mails. In extraordinary times, such as the 
Irish and Scottish famines, the scope of the work expanded greatly, 
and for long periods virtually all the correspondence is concerned 
with famine relief measures and their aftermath, ¢.g. the repayment 
of loans, drainage awards, schemes for land improvement, &c. 

1] am indebted to Sir Charles Trevelyan’s grandson, the late Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, Bt., for giving me access to the correspondence and allowing me to transfer 
it temporarily to the Bodleian Library, where as a result of Lady Trevelyan’s kind 
agreement, it is now on revocable deposit. Besides the thirty-eight volumes discussed 
in this article, the collection in the Bodleian includes another six volumes, which contain 


copies of letters written by Trevelyan between 1859 and 1865 when he was governor 
of Madras and Finance Minister in India. 
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There are also many letters about staff and supplies during the first 
year of the Crimean war. 

In group ii one can include letters about the expenditure and 
accounts of the Treasury and its dependencies (e.g. audit office, post 
office, &c.) and indeed of all government departments. These 
range from such comparatively minor matters as allowances to 
messengers, economies in office equipment, the printing and dis- 
tribution of government and parliamentary papers, to major re- 
organizations of financial and accounting systems, the internal 
organization of many offices, and finally the whole method of 
appointment to the civil service itself. There are also many letters 
about bullion and minting. 

Trevelyan’s own particular interests (group iii), were wide and 
miscellaneous. He had something of a passion for information on 
almost any subject, and many of the letters consist of requests to 
commissariat officers and others to write to him at length about the 
country in which they were stationed or on any other matter. In 
return he would send them letters of encouragement, but usually 
coupling this with an exhortation to ‘keep it up’, and perhaps re- 
minding them of some shady incident in their past. There are also 
many letters to the editor of The Times asking him to publish some- 
thing, and often complaining a day or so later that this had not been 
done. Then there are letters about military affairs, ¢.g. the dis- 
position of troops in all parts of the empire in peace and war; others 
about India especially during the late eighteen-fifties; letters to 
Indians whom he was trying to help, and a few to relatives usually 
about their financial affairs. There are also many on his favourite 
hobby horse, the substitution of the roman for the arabic alphabet 
in oriental languages, which would, he thought, infer alia solve the 
problem of India by spreading the Christian spirit. 

This is by no means an exhaustive survey of the scope of the 
correspondence, but it indicates the formidable array of topics 
involved, which range even more widely since, whatever the subject, 
Trevelyan was often as much interested in compiling a history of its 
past and securing records for the future as in solving the immediate 
problem. Often he did this in response to, or in anticipation of, 
parliamentary demands, but at other times he seems to have been 
motivated by a rather undiscriminating desire for records for their 
own sake. The limitations of the material are that it does not in- 
clude the letters received by Trevelyan, nor quite all his semi- 
official correspondence: copies of some letters of which the originals 
are in the Gladstone papers are absent, for no obvious reason; 
others also may be missing. Nor does this collection enable one 
to get a comprehensive view of all the work of the Treasury; for 
Trevelyan, though often referred to as its ‘ official head’, was not 
concerned with some branches of its work. In particular he had 
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virtually no control over the appointment of staff to the Treasury 
itself. Moreover many of the letters are, if taken by themselves, 
not of much intrinsic interest, though even these, if looked at in 
bulk, throw some light on the civil service at this period. 

To a great extent the correspondence confirms and amplifies 
what was already known about Trevelyan from other sources: he 
does not emerge as lazy, corrupt, weak, tactful, cautious or defeatist. 
Thus his obsession with the importance of haid work is constantly 
apparent. He himself worked extremely hard: his normal office 
hours were 10 a.m. to about 6 p.m. for six days a week, with no 
interval for lunch; and he would refuse any invitation which inter- 
fered with his working hours, even if it was in aid of a cause which 
he supported, such as mechanics’ institutes. He hardly ever took 
more than one day off at Christmas, a few days at Easter, and at the 
most one month in the summer. In abnormal times (e.g. during the 
Irish famine) he worked literally all hours, late at night and early in 
the morning, starting often at 6 a.m. and once at 3 a.m. He even 
moved into lodgings to save two hours a day for his public duties, 
sending his family away from home. He hardly took any annual 
leave during the Irish crisis, and if he did go away his work went 
with him. And he expected others to work as hard as he did. When 
he took a holiday, he was at pains to impress on other officials that he 
was going on strictly public grounds, that he was not idling even 
when he was away, and that on his return he would not leave his 
place at the Treasury for another year. He frequently advised or 
told senior officials in Ireland not to leave their posts, even when 
their health was failing, and he would not allow them to come to 
England except on public business. He was particularly hard on 
the chairman of the Board of Works (Col. H. D. Jones). Thus in 
June 1848 Trevelyan would not let him take a month’s leave in the 
autumn; Jones had after all, he pointed out, not been at his desk 
all the time, but on tour, so his health could not be too bad; if 
Trevelyan agreed to Jones taking leave, he would be guilty of ‘ an 
unpardonable weakness ’ and would be doing ‘a serious injury ’ to 
Jones. In another case a wretched official suffering from the 
climate of Sierra Leone was severly reprimanded by Trevelyan for 
saying that he felt jaded every day after his duties were over: his 
expressions were ‘ inconsistent with the propriety of official corres- 
pondence ’.4 To Trevelyan pleasure and ease were clearly suspect 
if not positively wicked. It is not surprising to find that he pre- 
ferred the Germans to the French (and what were the English but 
improved Germans? he once asked), or that he feared the ‘ ener- 
vating and in some respects debasing influence of a long peace ’.® 

1 Letters of 3 May 1852 and 1 Dec. 1855. Unless otherwise stated, all date references 


in footnotes are to Trevelyan’s letters. * 23 June 1848. 
*17 May 1852. *8 Dec. 1852. 5 28 May 1853. 
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That Trevelyan was energetic and ‘ took the side of improve- 
ment ’ as Macaulay put it, is also amply confirmed. For instance he 
made many changes in the commissariat which he found in a 
depressed state when he came to the Treasury. He tackled the 
estimates, accounts and auditing systems of many offices (e.g. woods 
and forests, Board of Health, and the naval and military departments), 
the finances of the London Gazette, the organization of the mint, 
the arrangements for publishing and distributing parliamentary 
papers: he got Spottiswoode’s rates down and then turned to 
Hansard’s; and he was particularly relentless about the prison and 
poor law reports, over half of which were, he discovered, not dis- 
posed of. He considered Edwin Chadwick a reckless spendthrift 
who ‘ had never shown any feeling about the public money except 
to get as much as he could of it ’ which alone ‘ disqualified him from 
office ’’.1_ Other matters to which he directed his reforming energies 
include the payment of fees on appointment to certain posts, the 
abolition of hereditary pensions, the improvement of government 
buildings, and minor economies in government offices on candles, 
wax and stationery. Whenever he could detect anything which he 
thought obsolete or rubbishy, he was on to it. Could the practice 
not be abolished, or at least performed more economically? Thus 
writing to Shaw-Lefevre (the deputy clerk of the parliaments) he 
pointed out that sixteen hundred and fifty people (M.P.s and others) 
were being supplied at the public expense with comparatively costly 
copies of forms of prayer and thanksgiving as perquisites for their 
own use which they could and should buy for one penny each.* 
On another occasion he wrote that ‘ No shadow of excuse existed 
for maintaining the Edinburgh Gazette ’.* His hair stood on end 
at the immorality, as he saw it, of certain legal establishments, and 
at the evidence of jobbery they supplied, and he did what he could 
to get improvements made. He was also scandalized by the state 
of the public records and was in constant communication with the 
master of the rolls about their profusion and neglect. All these 
activities of Trevelyan’s provide further evidence for Professor 
Edward Hughes’s statement that Trevelyan ‘laid the basis of 
modern Treasury practice ’,* and they illustrate how Trevelyan set 
about accomplishing his aim of making the Treasury ‘ really a 
supervising office ’.§ 

Moreover in his concern for the reform of financial and adminis- 
trative practices, he did not forget the improvement of the mind. 
Thus he took great trouble building up a library at the Treasury; 
one of his methods was to ask public figures to present to it copies 
of their works, and if they did not respond, to remind them he 

1 14 Feb. 1853. *6 April 1850. 


7 10 May 1853. * Ante, \xiv (1949), $4. 
* Letter from Trevelyan to Gladstone, 9 Feb. 1854, ubi supra n. 4, 207. 
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was still waiting. Every clerk in the Treasury was to be supplied 
with a list of the works in the library in the hope that he would 
profit by it.2 Trevelyan would suggest to officials on sick leave how 
they could improve their professional knowledge, adding that this 
was not incompatible with the restoration of their health. The 
method prescribed was usually to read Adam Smith. On one 
occasion he sent to Dublin extracts from the Wealth of Nations and 
from Burke’s Thoughts on Scarcity and asked that all the staff should 
be given copies. Moreover the inscribers of what Trevelyan called 
‘bungled hieroglyphics’ were relentlessly pursued: officials were 
reproved for their punctuation and writing, and for not starting a 
new paragraph for each subject, and they were advised what authors 
to study in the winter months in order to improve their style.‘ 
Even Sir John Herschel, the master of the mint, did not escape 
strictures on his writing, though this did not secure him authority 
from Trevelyan for an extra clerk for copying.’ These are only 
some of the spheres which engaged Trevelyan’s reforming zeal. 
Nor did he in these pursuits display any more tact than we have 
been previously led to believe. For instance he sent Sir Randolph 
Routh, chairman of the Relief Commission in Ireland, a copy of a 
letter from Labouchére, the chief secretary, which said that Routh 
* provoked him not a little now and then ’. When Routh complained, 
Trevelyan would not apologize for his gaucherie; on the contrary 
he asked Routh to reassure him he would not mind this sort of 
thing happening, as otherwise Trevelyan would in future have to 
expurgate letters. Once he included in papers laid before parlia- 
ment some semi-official letters from Sir John Burgoyne, who was 
then chairman of the Relief Commission. When Burgoyne com- 
plained, Trevelyan merely asked him ‘to continue to write with 
freedom in full reliance that nothing will be published contrary to 
his wishes ’.? As early as 1842, writing to Kay-Shuttleworth, who 
was then secretary to the Committee on Education, Trevelyan said 
‘our treasury notions of official regularity are set on edge by the 
summary and informal nature of your answers to our references ’, 
and he then detailed curtly the deficiencies in Kay-Shuttleworth’s 
answers.* And when Trevelyan was awarded a gratuity of a year’s 
salary for his extra work on Irish relief, he sent a copy of the chan- 
cellor’s minute to Jones in Ireland asking him to show it to his 
colleagues ‘ all of whom I flatter myself will be pleased with it ’.* 


131 March 1853. ® 22 Dec. 1851. * 26 March 1856. 
*E.g. 5 Nov. 1849 and 27 Nov. 1851. 5 10 June 1852. 
® Dec. 1846. 715 April 1847. ® 4 March 1842. 


* x5 Sept. 1847. Trevelyan’s salary at this time was {2,500 a year. It had risen 
to this figure in March 1845 apparently as a result of a claim made by Trevelyan. 
Previously, from 1840, it had been £2,000, and not £2,500 as is stated on page 30 of 
the reprint in Public Administration, vol. xxxii (1954) of Mr. Hughes’s article in History, 
xxvii (1942). 
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Sometimes when he was offering advice on matters outside his 
official ambience, he seems to have anticipated resentment, and to 
have tried to overcome it by stating his qualifications for advising. 
Thus when telling the military and even the secretary of state for 
war how to dispose troops, which he was constantly doing, his 
excuse, apart from his concern with the commissariat, was some- 
times that he had been enormously impressed by a paper written by 
Sir Charles Metcalfe many years ago (about 1815) concerning the 
distribution of forces in India. And when writing to a friend at 
India House about the army in India at the time of the Mutiny, his 
justification was that he had given evidence before the army purchase 
commission.! On another occasion his excuse was that he wanted 
to be of use to someone who had been kind to him: thus Sir Charles 
Metcalfe was given Trevelyan’s views on Canadian finance when he 
was appointed head of the Canadian Government in 1843.* But at 
other times he could think of no better excuse than ‘ If you are not 
above receiving a hint in your new capacity as... .’.2 Or quite 
blatantly, he had ‘ a larger experience of this class of subjects [state 
assistance for soldiers’ wives] and had bestowed more thought on it 
than most people ’, so he would fail in his duty to his correspondent 
and through him to the public weal if he did not give his opinion 
against such aid. One wonders what the officials at India House 
felt when they received an apparently unsolicited letter from 
Trevelyan saying ‘he had observed with great pain’ a growing 
relaxation in the practice and feeling in regard to the acceptance 
of presents by officials from natives.® 

As to his famous integrity, his ‘ rigid integrity’ as Macaulay 
called it, he emerges on the whole unscathed. Thus he always 
refused to relax rules, for instance those regarding promotion, how- 
ever great the pressure put upon him. He saw himself as waging a 
perpetual war against private interests,* and whilst he would quite 
often accept gifts, he would always tell the donor there must be no 
more.” But it would seem that his reputation does not emerge 
higher than on the whole unscathed. For there seem certain blemishes 
here, mainly in connection with getting appointments for his own 
relations. It was already known that he approved of a system 
under which officials could be rewarded by the nomination of one 
son to a post, in order to goad them on to greater exertions; but 
it does not seem to have been realized that Trevelyan freely applied 
this principle to himself, and that he considered that his exertions 
warranted the appointment of many of his relations or connections, 


? 27 June 1857. * 3 July 1843. 

3 E.g. 18 Dec. 1841. * 5 Jan. 1858. 5 4 Feb. 1842. 

* E.g. 10 May 1853 where he writes: ‘ This preference of private to public in- 
terests is becoming more glaring every day.” 

7 E.g. 13 Feb. 1846 and 9 June 1848. 
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though in the case of other claimants he normally drew the line at 
more than one.! The most flagrant instance of this is his efforts to 
get his brother various jobs in India. He was constantly com- 
mending him: the recipients of these solicitations include Sir 
Charles Napier, Lord John Russell, Lord Fitz Clarence and Lord 
Elphinstone, and the excuse is always Trevelyan’s own services, 
past and future, to India. He had no personal claim on whoever 
the patron was, but he ‘ had worked hard for India in his youth . . . 
and had neglected no opportunity of promoting the interests of 
India in his after life’.* Whether the appointment of his brother 
would promote the interests of India, he never mentioned. In 
another instance, he recommended a man because he was the son 
of someone whose brother-in-law had stood by Trevelyan in 
Bengal.* Similarly when recommending a cousin (Digby Neave) 
as an assistant poor law commissioner, he said he could not judge 
of his fitness for the post, but it would be gratifying to him 
(Trevelyan) if he were employed.‘ He also helped his brother-in- 
law, Charles Macaulay, to get various appointments. Trevelyan 
continued to press the claims of his relations even after he had been 
badly let down in 1847 by a dissolute cousin for whom he had 
obtained employment. 

Indeed the extent to which he approved the practice of appoint- 
ing officials’ sons was not, it would seem, previously known. More- 
over his actions in this sphere seem to be slightly inconsistent with 
his views. For if he was so keen to improve the quality of entrants 
to the civil service, why did he not try to raise the standard of that 
part of it over which he had some influence or control? Instead of 
which, he seems never to have considered a candidate’s qualifica- 
tions, but only whether the father ‘ had a claim’ on the government 
or deserved encouragement, or whether the appointment would 
stir others to greater exertions.’ The answer would seem to be that 
Trevelyan, like many others, regarded the right to have one son or 
relation appointed, if one had worked hard, as part of one’s emolu- 
ments;* also that he had a rather simple belief in the possibility of 
improving people by exhortations and moral sermons of various 
kinds. He seems to have thought that anyone could do virtually 
anything if he tried: hence his perpetual emphasis on exertions and 
on the stick and carrot method. Nevertheless it is queer that 


' Requests for the appointment of his relations other than his brother were made 
on 29 June 1843, 26 Nov, 1846, and 6 March 1849. 

* 21 Nov. 1853. * 10 and 20 Nov. 1848. *6 March 1848. 

® See, ¢.g. letter of 41 May 1843 in which a commissariat officer was told his son 
could not have a Treasury clerkship because the father had not distinguished himself 
by a more than ordinary degree of merit. 

* Thus on 6 Feb. 1856 Trevelyan wrote of the need to compensate civil servants 


by improved superannuation for the loss of this right through the introduction of 
examinations. 
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Trevelyan stuck so firmly to a belief in the value of this practice, as 
he was only too well aware of some of the unfortunate appointments 
which resulted from it in the Treasury itself—the inefficient son of 
his predecessor, Sir Alexander Spearman, who had to be constantly 
reproved, and the feckless son of Sir George Clerk who had been 
secretary to the Treasury from 1841 to 1845. In the latter case 
Trevelyan wrote constantly to the father during a period of five 
years (1848-53) pointing out the boy’s delinquencies: he had 
arrived punctually only a dozen times during a whole year; he had 
taken three months annual leave; he had been absent without 
excuse for nearly half the time, &c. . .. In the end Trevelyan 
suggested the army as a cure for his indolence, with what success is 
not apparent. 

It is not possible here to deal fully with the vast correspondence 
about the Irish and Scottish famines contained in the letter-books, 
and a few points only will be made. A great deal of material 
consists of long sermons from Trevelyan to government officials 
and organizers of private charitable funds on the demoralizing effect 
of getting something for nothing, whether the recipient was a 
landlord or a peasant. ‘To give to those who are not in want must 
do unmixed harm.’! ‘ The bolstering and cockering system has 
been carried to the utmost—people under it have grown worse 
rather than better.’ * Dependence on others was a ‘ moral disease ’ 
and must be eradicated. Trevelyan believed the Irish famine was 
the judgment of God on an indolent and unselfreliant people, and 
as God had sent the calamity to teach the Irish a lesson, that calamity 
must not be too much mitigated: the selfish and indolent must 
learn their lesson so that a new and improved state of affairs would 
arise. However as the distress was aggravated by ignorance, 
efforts should be made by individuals (not by the government if 
possible) to relieve it; but they must not distribute relief with such 
a liberal hand that what was meant for a blessing was turned into a 
curse. He regarded deaths by starvation as ‘ a discipline ’, a painful 
one admittedly, but nevertheless a discipline, and he considered that 
they were a smaller evil than bankruptcy, for through them a 
greater good was to be obtained for Ireland and the whole British 
nation. Similarly high prices were a check imposed by God and 
nature when there was a scarcity. He constantly emphasized that 
indirect permanent advantages would accrue to Ireland from the 
crisis, not because improvements would be made on the land by, 
for example, drainage (in fact he was always trying to prevent 
improvements being made on landlords’ properties at someone 
else’s expense), but because there would be a sort of social regenera- 
tion: society would inevitably right itself though the process would 


* 30 March 1847. * 28 May 1847. *15 Jan. 1848. 
*6 and 9 Oct. 1846. * 11 Feb, 1848, *6 Jan. 1847. 
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be painful. This belief buoyed Trevelyan up through what even 
he, tough as he was, felt as a painful time, and his only moments of 
doubt were when he feared the Irish might not after all be better for 
the calamity. His own conscience was clear for he exerted himself 
day and night to draw out local effort and mobilize local resources. 
That this was Trevelyan’s general attitude at this period was already 
known,' but the fervour with which he held these views and the 
insistence with which he propounded them have perhaps not been 
fully realized. 

The correspondence illustrates the ignorance of Irish affairs 
which has often been noticed before. Thus in August 1846 
Trevelyan asked Routh for information about the territorial divi- 
sions of the country,* and he often complained about the difficulty 
of getting full and accurate knowledge. Trevelyan himself seems 
to have had little contact with the Irish problem before he was 
plunged into the relief operations in November 1845. He had been 
to the country once for a short tour in 1843, but he did not go again, 
except for about a week in October 1847 at Lord John Russell’s 
suggestion, and then he went only to Dublin.*? Mr. Hughes writes 
of him as ‘ back in London’ in 1848, which suggesting as it does 
that he had been administering Irish relief from Ireland, is perhaps 
a little misleading. ‘Trevelyan no doubt built up some knowledge 
about Ireland in a remarkably short time, but one cannot help 
thinking that it would have been better if he had left his desk more 
often and gone to test his theories on the spot, particularly his views 
on self-help and charity, before they became entrenched dogmas. 

On Ireland as on many other matters, Trevelyan’s analysis and 
cures were too simple and naive. Thus in August 1846 he advo- 
cated one united effort of all classes in Ireland to get through the 
crisis,® and in the spring of 1847 he hoped that ‘ a new era of active 
industry and exertion on the part of all classes of society in Ireland 
had commenced ’.6 He seems to have been unaware of the aggrava- 
tion caused by the religious situation: for instance he was constantly 
trying to get the roman catholic church to support the government 
and to help generally by inculcating the duties of obedience to the 
law.? He admitted there was an agrarian problem, but he was 
against tenant right and all agrarian reform schemes: *® the remedy 
lay in stimulating the landlords to behave better. The officials in 
Ireland must make the landlords less selfish; they had risen to the 
occasion in 1839; he ‘ cannot believe they are less kind or liberal 
now ’.® Lord Sligo should remit rents in bad times,’ and, as Col. 


1 See The Great Famine, edited by R. Dudley Edwards and T. Desmond Williams 


(1956), passim. *31 Aug. 1846, 
* His visit lasted from about 4 to 11 October 1847. * Ubi supra, $4. 
* 31 Aug. 1846. * 30 March 1847. 7 E.g. 31 Dec. 1847. 


* 8 Dec. 1847. * 4 Feb. 1846. 9 30 Oct. 1846. 
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Wyndham had for many years enjoyed a large income from his 
estates, it was not unreasonable he should make some sacrifices. 
Trevelyan had no doubts that his views were correct: he had, he 
considered, wide experience of the size of tenures and such matters; 
Irish affairs had been represented as all mystery and obscurity, but 
they were perfectly plain and well understood by those who had 
given ordinary attention to them.? Like many other Englishmen, 
he wanted to produce a better state of society in Ireland without 
interfering with property rights, for he was clear that to do so in 
Ireland would destroy confidence in landed property in England 
too. 
Mr. Hughes refers to Trevelyan’s book The Irish Crisis, which 
appeared in 1848, as ‘ a modest memorial to an outstanding adminis- 
trative achievement ’.* The vast apparatus of relief committees, 
inspectors and so forth, which operated under Trevelyan’s general 
supervision, is certainly impressive, and no doubt saved many 
thousands of lives; but nevertheless in some ways the organization 
was weak. The correspondence abounds with hectic requests for 
facts and figures on all kinds of issues, or about this or that district; 
but Trevelyan never scems to have instituted a regular system of 
proper returns. Moreover he easily got side-tracked into asking 
for information of purely historical interest, for instance about the 
famine of 1740, or the number of roads built in certain areas in 
1822 and 1831. For someone in his position he paid a fantastic 
attention to details: thus when Lord John Russell had a small fund 
for distribution, Trevelyan wished to know the individual cases of 
greatest want and most distinguished exertion among whom it 
might be divided; * he wrote a great many letters about small sums 
which had been raised privately recommending how they should or 
should not be spent; on one accasion he reported that the proceeds 
of the Celtic ball were £38 29s. 11d., not £36 7s. sd. A remarkable 
amount of his time and energy was devoted to technical matters, 
such as sending to India House for a specimen of a handmill, getting 
stone masons to make a different one according to his instructions, 
deciding whether boilers should be bricked up or not, finding 
recipes for soup, telling people how to boil down the heads and 
tails of cattle into jelly, or pursuing some scheme which took his 
fancy because it was ‘ correct ’ (i.e. provided incentives), for instance 
prizes to the crews who caught most fish or stayed out longest at 
night. This may have been inevitable at a time when the civil 
service contained very few technical experts, but it was no doubt 
intensified by Trevelyan’s own natural interest in gadgets and 
semi-scientific devices. The correspondence does not of course 
reveal what the recipients of his letters thought of him; and one 


1 24 Dec. 1846. ® 30 Nov, 1847. * Ubi supra, $4. 
* 10 March 1847. * 22 May 1847. * 28 Oct. 1846. 
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would like to know what Routh felt when he and his wife were 
asked to see if one pound of Indian corn would satisfy them for a 
day;' officials cannot have relished the bombardment of com- 
munications to which they were subjected—often one every day 
at least. Moreover even if The Irish Crisis is modestly written, 
Trevelyan was certainly not modest about it. He sent it to every- 
one he could think of from the pope, the king of Prussia, and 
Guizot, to minor officials in the commissariat; and he was always 
quite certain the recipients would read it with interest, especially 
as it was ‘ prepared with so much labour and attention to accuracy ’, 
and since he was, in his view, in a better position than anyone else 
to write it.* 

Mr. Hughes does not confine his praise of Trevelyan as an 
administrator to his performance on the Irish famine; he says, 
speaking more generally, that he had ‘ superlative administrative 
gifts ’.* Clearly he had many great qualities as a civil servant: 
enormous energy and drive; a capacity to make quick decisions 
(often, indeed, too quick); a zeal for reform—he never saw any 
reason why the status quo should be accepted if it were not satisfactory ; 
a passion for economy, which in so far as it was applied to govern- 
mental processes, was probably healthy; and that fearlessness of 
which so many people speak—though it is arguable that he was 
more thick-skinned than brave. 

But he also lacked some of the attributes of a good official. 
For instance, being convinced that he was indispensable, he was 
clearly bad at delegating work. Even during the Irish famine 
crisis, he would normally open all letters himself. And at all times 
he wrote letters on many minor matters which in a properly 
organized office would have been a subordinate’s responsibility. 
It was obviously absurd, if true as Trevelyan stated, that his absence 
from the office for over an hour in the middle of the day was 
attended with considerable inconvenience.* He was in fact in 
many respects a bad organizer. If something needed doing, his 
first instinct was to do it himself. He did not sit back and calmly 
survey what others were doing to see where the machine needed 
strengthening. Rather he would rush impetuously into the breach, 
or write off a dozen letters exhorting everyone to work harder in 
imitation of him. 

Moreover in judging Trevelyan as an administrator, one must 
remember that he was in charge of the commissariat during the 
first year of the Crimean war. It would undoubtedly be wrong to 
assign a large share of the responsibility for the disasters to him, 
but the correspondence does not add to his reputation, though it 
illustrates his great confidence in himself. Thus at the beginning 


' 3 Dec. 1846. * E.g. 20 Dec. 1847, and 4, 12 and 14 Jan. 1848. 
* Ubi supra, $3. * 3 Sept. 1846. 
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he sent out to Lord Raglan a man whom he recommended as chief 
commanding officer by saying that he was attached to the army in 
the Peninsular War and, Trevelyan added, he would have ‘as 
efficient a department as ever accompanied a British army into the 
field’. Then follows a mass of correspondence about every con- 
ceivable detail: the purchase of mules, the drying of oats, biscuit, 
beer, the merits of roasted and unroasted coffee, &c. ... But the 
general impression gained is that the organization was very amateur- 
ish, and that Trevelyan wholly failed to realize the shortcomings of 
the commissariat. Thus he argued and fought fiercely against its 
transfer to the secretary of state for war: the practice worked well 
on the whole, he said, though it could be improved; and one should 
not make a hasty change.* This was six weeks after the first reports 
of scandals in The Times, which Trevelyan regarded as unreliable. 
In fact throughout he referred to the alleged failure of the commis- 
sariat as a misrepresentation and an ‘ immense crop of lies ’, which 
had wounded him a lot. The task was clearly beyond him, and 
his only remedy was to write more and more hectic letters, and to 
dissipate his energies on eccentric schemes such as getting pam- 
phlets about eastern languages prepared for the troops, and in 
sending commissariat officers New Testaments in Bulgarian 
and Serbian, asking them to let him know what differences they 
observed between the Bulgarian and Russian languages.‘ On the 
Florence Nightingale issue he seems to have been sound, giving 
orders that she should be helped, but even she, one would imagine, 
might have welcomed fewer religious periodicals for the sick and 
more efficacious medical supplies. 

On civil service reform, the main addition to our knowledge 
made by the letter-books is that they supply some information about 
those enquiries into government departments which took place 
between 1848 and 1853 of which particulars were not made public in 
parliamentary papers or elsewhere. The existence of these enquiries 
is referred to in general terms by Mr. Hughes in his article in this 
Review where he writes: ‘In the early fifties all the principal 
offices came in for investigation and report.’* It is now possible 
to supply some detailed information about them and to date them 
rather more exactly. There are references in the letter-books to 
investigations into the following establishments: the Home Office 
in 1848, the Irish Public Record Office and the law courts in 1849, 
the Foreign Office in 1850, the War Office in 1852, and the Board 


1143 Feb. 1854. 

* E.g. 8 and 13 June 1854. 

523 April 1855. 

“22 July 1854. In 1857 he had a scheme to distribute to all private soldiers in 
India a New Testament in Hindustani and English. 

* 19 Oct. 1854. 

* Ubi supra, 53. 
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of Control in 1854.1 There is also a suggestion that the Admiralty 
and dockyards were investigated in 1848-9. ‘The correspondence 
reveals that the membership of the committee of investigation in 
the case of the Home Office consisted of Trevelyan, Gibson Craig 
(a lord of the Treasury) and Sir George Cornewall Lewis (under 
secretary at the Home Office); that for the War Office of Trevelyan, 
Lord Chandos (a lord of the Treasury) and R. M. Bromley (secretary 
to the Audit Board); and that for the Board of Control of Trevelyan, 
Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir Thomas Redington (secretary to the 
Board). The reports themselves are however unfortunately not 
amongst the correspondence.* 

A little light is also thrown on the procedure of the committees 
of investigation into the separate departments, the thoroughness of 
their enquiries, and the implementation of their reports. The time 
which elapsed between starting work on an enquiry and producing 
a draft report seems to have been about two months. Trevelyan’s 
procedure was usually to draft the report himself if he was on the 
committee of enquiry, though Bromley seems to have done the one 
on the War Office; next, to ascertain that the political head of the 
office concerned agreed with it; then to send it to the department 
officially for observations, and finally to get the chancellor of the 
exchequer to authorize the necessary action. But these processes 
did not always work smoothly. Thus long and bitter battles took 
place between Trevelyan and both the War Office and the Foreign 
Office. Benjamin Hawes of the War Office suggested in December 
1852 that the committee had not taken enough time over its in- 
vestigations. Trevelyan replied that they could really not enter 
into an official correspondence then; he pointed out that the com- 
mittee had urged a new registry system, for it was doubtful whether 
the existing one could cope with an increase of business in war time, 
even if enlarged, and that Hawes had not even been to look at the 
Treasury registry. On 14 January 1853 Hawes produced a counter 
report, an action described by Trevelyan as a ‘ flagrant breach of 
trust and dereliction of duty’. Hawes was backed by Sydney 
Herbert who condemned Trevelyan’s report as inaccurate and too 
hasty. Trevelyan then issued a rejoinder to Hawes’s report. After 


1 The statement made by Professor Wheare on pp. 9-10 of his lecture on The Civil 
Service in the Constitution (University of London, 1954) that the Home Office, Foreign 
Office and service departments were not investigated therefore needs correction. The 
Home Office enquiry was referred to by Mr. Hughes in his article in History, xxvii 
(1942), 61. 

* It is not clear why only some of the reports were published in parliamentary 
papers; but the answer may be that this was not done when the department concerned 
did not accept the recommendations made in the report. Alongside those which were 
published, Trevelyan was able to place an official letter from the department accepting 
at any rate most of the report, and a Treasury minute authorizing the necessary action. 
The letter books reveal that this would certainly not have been possible in the case of 
the Home Office, Foreign Office and War Office. 
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that the correspondence seems to have petered out for a time, 
except for a rather rude letter from Trevelyan to Hawes which 
cannot have improved their relations, telling him not to ask by 
official communication for the return of letters. This was, however, 
nothing compared to the later occasion when Trevelyan sent back 
to Hawes a badly written letter which had been enclosed by the 
War Office when writing to the Treasury.! Trevelyan asked when 
the writer was appointed and by whom he was examined. But 
Hawes had a perfectly good answer: the letter came from the Home 
Office. Undaunted, Trevelyan then sent the correspondence to 
the Home Office saying that ‘ if this artist is a public servant, the 
publictime and money ought not to bethus wasted’. But clearly even 
Trevelyan was defeated in his attempts to reform the War Office, 
and he himself realized this, for in December 1858 he wrote to 
G. A. Hamilton, the financial secretary to the Treasury, as follows: 


Although it grieves me to say so, it is my duty to state my opinion 
that the war office establishment has not been reduced to order and 
is under no real control. The waste of power and money from the 
overgrown unorganised bulk of the body of 400 to 500 clerks, from 
the habit they have all acquired of interminable written remarks, 
and from the absence of consolidated and revised regulations, is 
extremely painful to every person who has the public interest at 
heart. Look at this correspondence and at that . . . sent to you 
yesterday, and at the weak and superficial attempt in the accompany- 
ing printed memorandum to pursue the eccentricities of this monster 
establishment.* 


Trevelyan was not, it would seem, much more successful in 
getting his way with the Foreign Office. In August 1852 he com- 
plained to Gibson Craig that Addington, the permanent under 
secretary, had neglected the report, and was now asking for extra 
clerks without making any reference to the investigation. And in 
January 1853 Trevelyan complained to Addington himself that his 
‘department had of late years shown a great disinclination to 
co-operate with the treasury in matters in which the treasury is 
charged with a responsibility and is entitled to an influential voice ’. 
Addington, the letter continued, had had the report on the Foreign 
Office since August 1850, but no notice had been taken of it except 
to quote it as an authority for a retrospective rise in salary, which 
was connected in the report with reforms to which no allusion was 
made. Moreover in October 1850, Addington had been sent a 
report on office keepers in secretary of state offices, establishments 
‘which abound with obselete, expensive and unfair anomalies ’, 
but absolutely no notice had been taken of it, although it was con- 
curred in by the Foreign Office member of the committee. Trevelyan 
added that he made this observation in perfect good humour.‘ 


11 May 1856. *31 Dec. 1858. 55 Aug. 1852. * 25 Jan. 1853. 
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Whether this was believed or not, his next letter written four days 
later cannot have improved his relations with Addington, for he 
returned to him a letter signed by the Foreign Secretary, asking for 
£5,000 extra for messengers, in order that the Foreign Office could 
re-apply giving a proper explanation of their demand. Later, on 
another issue, Trevelyan complained to Gladstone that the Foreign 
Office assumed to itself an exclusive and superior position, but he 
added that this pretension was by no means admitted by the Treasury 
or by the other secretary of state offices.' 

As to the main Trevelyan-Northcote enquiry into the civil 
service as a whole, the letter books confirm the view that it was the 
culmination of many years of thought and work, mainly on the part 
of Trevelyan, and not just a flash in the pan. Thus writing on 14 
March 1854 to John Parker who had been a joint secretary at the 
Treasury, Trevelyan said he had brought the result of fourteen years 
continued labour to a distinct issue. There is in fact no evidence to 
suggest that he had begun to think about the civil service as a whole 
until the middle of the eighteen-forties, but he was probably right 
in claiming in May 1848 to Sir Francis Baring that he had for long 
had a deep impression of the importance of improving the character 
of the public civil service? At any rate Trevelyan seems at this 
time to have been contemplating something fairly radical, for he 
wrote to Earl Grey: 


I cannot abandon the hope of the very important reform which 
I know may be made in the constitution of the principal government 
offices without affecting any existing interests, except a temporary 
curtailment of the patronage system may be so called; and the 
prospective changes proposed would go much beyond the mere 
diminution of public expenditure, the principal object being to 
improve the spirit and character of this important branch of the 
public service, by employing the gentlemen composing it from the 
first on duties worthy of them.* 


In September 1848 Trevelyan sent Cornewall Lewis a paper on the 
public establishments which he seems to have written some time 
before; and in December 1848 he wrote to Lord John Russell: 


If all that is in progress is carried through in the spirit with which 
all the parties now appear to be animated, the financial reform 
associations will have nothing left to do, and the present period 
will be distinguished above all others in this country for practical 
executive improvements. There never was a subject which promised 
so largely to reward the pains bestowed upon it, for there cannot 
be a doubt that practical executive administration has, as a general 
rule, been very much neglected in this country. Everything is 
sacrificed to parliament, and the main object to which all others 
yield is to get well through the session and then after some necessary 


128 April 1854. * 24 May 1848, * 5 May 1848, 
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relaxation, to consider how to get through the next. Most of the 
civil establishments are so much in excess that the mere fact of 
reducing them increases their efficiency by forcing people to work 
and substituting habits of activity for an idle, listless state of half 
employment.’ 

In July 1849 Trevelyan sent Macaulay a paper on the mode of 

appointing persons to civil departments in this country, asking him 

for his opinion on the plan and manner of expression, and added 
that they must try to give the general call for more efficient service, 
which existed, a better direction than if the crude and superficial 
views of certain M.P.s were to prevail.* The next month he sent 
another paper of his to Lord John Russell, adding that he was not 
blaming the dispensers of patronage but the system, which involved 
gross though often unintentional abuses.? From Trevelyan’s next 
letter it looks as if Russell had been interested in his ideas and had 
suggested appointing a committee on the matter. For Trevelyan 
was ‘ gratified and encouraged’ by his reply and took the oppor- 
tunity to give Russell his views on the value of promotion by merit, 
and on the stimulating influence of adequate rewards, and he 
promised all assistance in his power in carrying out any course of 
proceeding Russell might determine on.‘ Soon after, when sending 
his memorandum on fees and stamps on civil appointment to 

Sir Charles Wood, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, he said that 

the subject had an indirect bearing on what appeared to him more 

called for than any other administrative reform, namely an improve- 
ment in the character and efficiency of the permanent civil service.® 

The next day he sent the paper on fees to Russell, adding that it 

was almost a necessity something should be done about the civil 

service. Moreover a month before the appointment of the 

Trevelyan-Northcote committee, Trevelyan wrote to a friend in 

India House saying he was engaged on a committee of revision of 

government offices and asked for a copy of Lord William Bentinck’s 

‘ merit-fostering minute’ which might be of use to him.*® 
But in spite of these many years of cogitation and consultation, 

it seems probable that Trevelyan did not begin actually drafting 
the main report until the middle of October 1853; for when writing 
to Gladstone on 15 September 1853 before going on a month’s 
leave, sending him copies of some of the reports on individual 
offices, ard reporting the position of others, he said: 


But by far the most important work which we have before us 
is the preparation of the general report to which our attention was 
called by the second paragraph of the treasury minute of 12 April 
last, the object of which will be to suggest improvements applic- 
able to the whole of the civil departments. 


116 Dec. 1848. * 17 July 1849. * 7 Aug. 1849. 
“13 Aug. 1849. 5 27 Aug. 1849. * 15 March 1853. 
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The letter-books throw some light on Trevelyan’s relations with 
Northcote, and on the part Northcote played in civil service 
reform. One might well imagine that Trevelyan would have 
despised Northcote, or been impatient with him; for as Professor 
Wheare says, he was ‘ a sober and cautious character; the politics of 
passion were not his field’. But in fact Trevelyan seems to have 
thought well of Northcote and to have relied on him a good deal. 
Thus Trevelyan suggested him for inclusion on the committee of 
enquiry into the Poor Law Board in April 1853 after he had had 
experience of working with him on the enquiry into the Board of 
Trade. And writing to Northcote in May 1853 when Northcote 
had announced that he was hoping to be adopted as a candidate for 
parliament, Trevelyan urged him not to forget the serious address 
he had made to him as to the vital importance of the series of 
enquiries into the public establishments ‘in which we are engaged 
together ’, and his assurance that his election to the house of com- 
mons would not prevent his going through with it. Northcote 
possessed (Trevelyan continued) the qualifications for this great 
work, which are so rare, in so remarkable a degree, that if he were 
to fail him, Trevelyan would despair of its ever being accomplished 
in his time. When Northcote was not adopted as parliamentary 
candidate, Trevelyan wrote that his loss was Trevelyan’s gain. Then 
he typically kept Northcote up to the mark by saying that though he 
could not meet him for a few days, Northcote would no doubt be 
able to occupy his time usefully by going on with the poor law 
report or in other ways.?_ On another occasion Trevelyan referred to 
Northcote as his friend whose assistance had enabled him to bring 
the result of fourteen years of continued labour to a distinct issue.* 
But there is nevertheless confirmation for the view that Northcote’s 
part in preparing the main report was a minor one. Thus when 
writing to Gladstone on 15 September 1853, Trevelyan said: 


The accompanying official letter from Sir Stafford Northcote 
. « « defines his personal engagement in connection with these 
Enquiries. I regret that he does not consider it proper to receive 
the salary which has been assigned to him for any period subsequent 
to 13 August, for his services entitle him even to a more liberal 
remuneration. The work in hand is of the biggest importance, and 
he possesses remarkable qualifications for it. We must however 
be thankful to have his assistance on his own terms; and if he com- 
pletes the remaining Enquiries and Reports indicated in his letter, 
the Public will be under a great obligation to him. 


Looked at as a whole these passages suggest that Trevelyan did not 

question Northcote’s faith in their joint work, and that he found 

Northcote positively useful, perhaps particularly on the detailed 

enquiries into separate departments rather than on the main report. 
1 Ubi supra, 14. * 20 May 1853. > 14 Mar. 1854. 
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Some of the strictures passed on the civil service at this period 
do not seem to be borne out by such evidence as is offered by the 
letter-books, which are for the most part legible, neat and accurate; 
spelling mistakes or other errors are almost non-existent, and there 
is an elaborate and carefully compiled index to each volume. Letters 
were answered normally by return of post, not only by 
Trevelyan himself. All offices seem to have worked on 
Saturday afternoons except the audit office and one or two smaller 
ones. On the other hand there are some bad examples of slackness 
in attendance, which were often allowed to continue for a long time 
before investigation. Thus on one occasion Trevelyan asked a 
Treasury clerk (T. P. Courtenay), who had been reprimanded 
before, why he had not signed the attendance book for five months 
and had been late on the few occasions when he did come to the 
office.1 On another occasion Trevelyan asked a Treasury official 
(Harrison) for an explanation of his absence from the office on 178 
out of the last 310 working days.* Other things which shock us 
are the offer of sale in the Civil Service Gazette of a government 
position as late as 185 5,° and the actual sale of a post in 1858, though 
admittedly in Ireland.* But at least the official who asked that his 
brother’s service should be counted as his own in the reckoning of 
his pension was refused.® 

As to Trevelyan’s politics, the letter-books confirm that he was 
a keen whig with no leanings towards the radicals, though he co- 
operated in some economy drives with Joseph Hume. Indeed 
adherence to the whigs was even a recommendation for appoint- 
ment to a judicial post in Trevelyan’s view.* But he was very 
careful to keep aloof in public from party politics: he was so strict 
about this that he never even voted in a parliamentary election 
whilst holding an official position, and he thought this was the only 
correct conduct for a senior public servant.? As to the social 
system, he was perfectly clear that it was not unjust. He distin- 
guished between misfortunes and injustices, and considered that 
the poorer classes suffered misfortunes but not injustices: there 
was no inequality between them and members of other classes 
since all could labour to advance their condition in life. He pitied 
the poor not because they were poor, but because they were de- 
pendent, and in so far as he wished to ameliorate their lot, he was 
more interested in their mental and moral welfare than in their 
material conditions. Thus his concern with working-class housing 
mainly took the form of wishing to provide such things as a ‘ library 
of philosophical apparatus ’, lectures, and means of religious quiet.* 
He was worried by ‘the chartist poison and urged his friends to 


11 April 1848. 28 May 1855. * 21 Feb. 1855. 
“13 Oct. 1858. 5 24 Jan. 1852. * 1 May 1848. 
7 16 Dec. 1854 & 17 Sept. 1847. * 2 May 1856. 
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write pamphlets to disseminate ‘ correct opinions among the work- 
ing classes ’, by appealing to ‘ old English feeling ’ and to people’s 
obvious interest, in order to assist in supporting the ‘ wonderful 
fabric of English society’. Like Gladstone he saw civil service 
reform as a means of strengthening ‘ our aristocratical institutions ’.* 
The only occasions on which he made any adverse comments on 
the aristocracy were in connection with Ireland, condemning 
some landlords for selfishness and the upper classes in certain 
districts for their ‘ criminal apathy ’.* But he thought much less in 
terms of class than of race. Indeed the only consideration which 
seems to have restrained him in his abuse of the Irish was his belief 
that he himself was of the same race; but even this did not provide 
much of a brake, for in his view he belonged ‘to the class of re- 
formed Cornish Celts, who by long habits of intercourse with the 
Anglo-Saxons have learned at last to be practical men ’.4 

This is not the occasion for a full scale account of Trevelyan’s 
character and views, though the letter-books throw much light on 
them. But it would be misleading to end this article without 
recording the general impression they give of a man imbued with 
a tremendously high sense of public duty. Indeed the word ‘ duty’ 
seems to occur more frequently than any other in these volumes. 
It is not surprising therefore to find that the correspondence ends 
with Trevelyan accepting the governorship of Madras in 1859 
although it involved a great domestic sacrifice, as he felt his duty 
was plain.® 


St. Anne’s College, Oxford Jentrer Hart 
13 and 25 April 1848 2 7 Feb. 1856. 
3 27 Jan. 1847. * 2 Oct. 1847. 


* Mr. Hughes says, op. ci#. p. 234, that Trevelyan became governor of Madras in 
1858. He was no doubt unofficially approached about it in 1858, but he did not accept 
the post until 10 Jan. 1859, after thinking over the formal offer made a few days before. 
He left England for India on 20 Feb. 1859. 








Reviews of Books 


Medieval England. Two volumes. Edited by Austin Lane Pooxg, 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958) 


Ir is improper to criticize a book for not being what it sets out to be. 
Medieval England is, as its distinguished editor states, a complete revision 
with new authors of H. W. C. Davis’s compendium under the same title, 
published in 1924, which in its turn revised F. P. Barnard’s Companion 
to English History (Middle Ages), published in 1902. The original work 
has been successively expanded by sub-dividing the subjects; and in this 
latest edition each topic has been allotted a separate chapter and the 
chapters have been arranged more logically. Also ‘ Country Life’ has 
been replaced by ‘ The English Landscape ’ (Dr. Hoskins) and ‘ Recrea- 
tions ’ (Dr. Poole), and ‘ Communications ’ has been given a chapter to 
itself (Lady Stenton). The glossary and the section on the Mendicant 
Orders have been omitted. ‘Science’ (A. C. Crombie) appears for 
the first time. These are modest revisions of a plan which some would 
think old-fashioned. 

It was, perhaps, unwise of Davis, although he thickened the contents, 
to change the title. The book remains a companion to medieval studies, 
designed, as its first editor stated, ‘ primarily for higher educational 
purposes ’ but also, it was hoped, to be ‘ of interest to the reading public 
at large’. It is useless therefore to look in it for the things and activities 
which really mattered to medieval man or those aspects which can give us 
a more intimate understanding of the society of the period—food and 
drink, agriculture (omitted from this edition), feudal organization and 
ideas, government and administration, courts of law, the ecclesiastical 
penitential system, religious beliefs, popular iconography, literature, 
romances, folk-lore, music (each reader could make a list for himself 
according to his interests and sense of value). We are given instead an 
Antiquaries’ Book of the highest quality, with the emphasis on external 
things, on physical remains. Only in a few of the essays, and these not 
necessarily the best, are real men to be found. The countryside is a 
map; the coins are in cabinets, the armour and weapons in a museum; 
and the churches and castles deserted except for the tourists. Dr. 
Hoskins, it is true, reminds us that ‘ behind this abstraction there lies a 
daily, blinding sweat, blood at times, and backbreaking toil with axe and 
spade and saw’ (p. 10); and Mr. Colvin remarks that ‘ The architecture 
of the past can never be studied satisfactorily except in relationship to the 
society for which it was built’ (p. 77). But, all the same, they get along 
without the inhabitants. 

The symposium contains three long key essays on the ‘ Art of War’ 
(Dr. R. C. Smail), ‘ Towns and Trade’ (Professor E. M. Carus-Wilson), 
and ‘ Religious Life and Organization’ (Professor David Knowles) 
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and sixteen shorter essays on usually narrower aspects of the medieval 
scene. Hence the material objects tend to be removed from their setting. 
Warfare has as appendices ‘ Military Architecture’ (A. J. Taylor), 
* Arms and Armour ’ (Sir James Mann), ‘ Heraldry ’ (Anthony R. Wagner) 
and ‘ Recreations’. Towns and Trade is supported by ‘ Shipping’ 
(Miss K. M. E. Murray), ‘ Communications ’, ‘ Domestic Architecture and 
Town-Planning ’ (H. M. Colvin), and ‘ Coinage’ (R. H. Dolley). ‘ Relig- 
ious Life and Organization’ carries with it ‘ Ecclesiastical Architecture’ 
(G. F. Webb), ‘ Art’ (Dr. T. S. R. Boase), ‘ Learning and Education ’ 
(A. B. Emden), ‘ Handwriting’ (Professor V. H. Galbraith), and 
‘Printed Books, the Book-Trade, and Libraries’ (Strickland Gibson). 
‘ Civil Costume ’ (J. L. Nevinson) and ‘ Science ’ make up the tale. This 
fragmentation is partly corrected by the index which, however, is not 
exhaustive. 

Of the longer essays Miss Carus-Wilson’s ‘Towns and Trade’ 
seemed the most satisfactory. It covers the ground in a most informative 
and lively way. Dr. Smail’s ‘ Art of War’, which is more a short 
history of warfare, wears a rather old-fashioned look, due in part to 
the traditional battle plans. There are several references to peasant 
armies in Alfred’s day and after, which many students of the period 
will consider misleading. And it was unfortunate that Lt.-Col. A. H. 
Burne’s The Crécy War (1955) appeared too late for serious consideration. 
Professor Knowles’s ‘ Religious Life and Organization’ replaces three 
separate sections—‘ Monasticism ’ (Miss Rose Graham), ‘ The Mendicant 
Orders’ (A. G. Little), and the ‘ Secular Clergy’ (G. Baskerville)}—of 
the second edition, and is, again, rather misnamed, for fifty pages are 
devoted mainly to ‘ the institutional framework’ and but three to ‘ the 
spiritual achievement’. The essay is pleasantly idiosyncratic. The 
Benedictines are always in the front of the picture. The ‘ monastic 
invasion’ which followed the Norman Conquest is likened to the bar- 
barian invasions of the Roman Empire (p. 404). And one page suffices 
for the friars (p. 410). A patriotic note is discernible in the treatment of 
the origins of the tenth-century monastic reform and of papal taxation 
and reservations. Professor Knowles gives good measure to the secular 
church but is not at his happiest in this field. For example, he imagines 
that in the pre-Conquest period the bishop sat in the Hundred Court, 
and ignores his place in the Shire (pp. 384, 394, 412), and he neglects 
the evidence for the employment of archdeacons contained in the North- 
umbrian Priests’ Laws (pp. 395, 414). 

These longish essays on big subjects are distinct in kind from the 
technical studies, and in this company should also be different from 
ordinary histories. Interpretation and illumination are the desirable 
qualities. But these are not easy to achieve. Happier are those writers 
with few dates at their disposal. Dr. Hoskins’s “The English Landscape’, 
Lady Stenton’s ‘Communications’, and Dr. Poole’s ‘ Recreations’ are 
models of their kind. 

The writers of the more specialized antiquarian essays have on the 
whole a simpler problem to solve—that of explaining a technical subject 
to a lay public and of presenting it in an interesting way, a way usually to 
be found in associating the developments with changes in the environ- 
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ment. These here are most successful. They strike the reader as 
competent and they are in general both lucid and informative. A few 
carelessnesses and doubtful assertions have been noticed. Mr. Colvin 
takes ‘ Teapot Hall ’ (Lincs) rather more seriously than an early nineteenth- 
century folly deserves (Fig. 33). The Richmond Herald translates 
* goules’ as ‘ sable’ (p. 361). Mr. Emden calls Oswald a disciple of 
Dunstan (p. 518), and attributes the English prose works of Wulfstan I, 
Lupus episcopus (d. 1023) to Wulfstan II of Worcester (d. 1095) (p. 518). 
This error is corrected by implication in the Index—Wulfstan, bp. of 
Worcester and abp. of York—but a second reference under that heading to 
page 286, if corrected to 386, unfortunately leads to Wulfstan II. Here is 
confusion upon confusion. Mr. Emden also, somewhat surprisingly, 
numbers Osbern among the most notable Anglo-Norman historians 
(p. 19). On Pl. 115 ‘ Zilfred’ is transcribed as ‘ Ailfered ’, and Professor 
Galbraith credits the evolution of the pendant coin seal in wax to the 
chancery of Edward the Confessor (p. 555) despite the evidence in favour 
of Cnut (for which see F. E. Harmer, Anglo-Saxon Writs, pp. 94-101). 

A big work can afford some small faults. Dr. Poole has chosen 
a strong team of experts, and in general they have performed up to their 
reputations. The book is most useful in assembling for the student 
essays on many of the subjects inadequately treated in the text books and 
providing him with select bibliographies (usually up to 1955) to guide 
his future searches. It is also a very fine book. It is excellently pro- 
duced, except for the careless transposition of figures in each volume, 
indicated by errata slips, and with the reservation that the type chosen 
for these volumes, although handsome, is not altogether restful to the eye. 
The volumes are of pleasant weight and are superbly illustrated. They 
will become a friendly companion to many voyagers in the world of 
medieval studies. 


University of Exeter Frank BARLow 


A History of the County of Stafford. Ed. by =. M. Mipctiey. Vol. iv: 
Staffordshire Domesday and West Cuttlestone Hundred. Vol. v: East 
Cuttlestone Hundred. The Victoria History of the Counties of England. 
Ed. by R. B. PuGu. (London: O.U.P., 1958, 1959. £4 4s each). 


Axsourt one third of volume iv of the Victoria County History of Stafford- 
shire is taken up with the translated text of the Domesday survey and 
introduction. The remainder contains the histories of the parishes of 
West Cuttlestone Hundred, the country which lies west and south-west 
of Stafford to the Shropshire border. Volume v is a topographical 
volume covering East Cuttlestone Hundred, south-east of Stafford. 
Both volumes are well illustrated by both photographs and reproductions 
of old drawings. Some of the most attractive photographs were taken 
from the air by Dr. J. K. St. Joseph, and of these, that of Littywood in 
Bradley—a farm on a moated site—is the most striking. There are maps, 
a number of plans and, very welcome, a general index to each volume as 
well as a Domesday index. 


VOL. LXXV-——-NO. CCXCIV H 
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The most important contribution to volume iv is that of Mr. C. F. 
Slade, who writes the Domesday Introduction. It is a straightforward 
and systematic treatment, grouped as if under various heads, of the 
different topics on which Domesday Book can throw light. The author 
does not too often allow his imagination to run away with him and yet 
draws some interesting and useful conclusions about settlement, manorial 
structure and other matters. The study of the Domesday text from 
generation to generation of historians is bound to reflect the changing 
historical interests of the time. It is right that it should do so. Mr. 
Slade pays more attention than some of the earlier V.C.H. authors to 
economic matters, though one supposes that the appearance of Professor 
Darby’s Domesday Geography of Midland England has restrained his study of 
the spatial distribution of the county’s economic resources. He deals with 
fiscal arrangements in one-tenth of the space at his disposal and even that 
may be thought by some to be too much. On the other hand a third of his 
material is devoted to the tenurial and other relationships of the land- 
owning families of the county, and the distribution of their landed 
property. Since the V.C.H. traditionally emphasizes feudal and family 
history, this is perhaps to be expected, though one regrets that as a 
result Mr. Slade has had less space for discussing the remaining majority 
of the population. 

However, Mr. Slade brings out a number of very important factors in 
the early history of Staffordshire. The poverty of the county appears 
very clearly from an analysis of the manorial values. He suggests, quite 
convincingly, that this is not to be explained, as by earlier historians, as 
the consequence of devastation but as the symptom of economic back- 
wardness. This is reflected too in the discernible settlement pattern. 
This was determined by an initial aristocratic penetration along the river 
lines from south-east to north and west. The earliest settlements were 
big estates with dependent berewicks, and the social pattern shows a lack 
of a landowning middle stratum. This is perhaps the best and most 
original part of Mr. Slade’s essay, but regrettably not the fullest. The 
tabulation of the 1086 data is comparatively straightforward and reinforces 
the conclusion of general economic backwardness determined principally 
by an under-stocked peasant agriculture. Here again one wishes that 
Mr. Slade had had more space to extend the analysis. For instance, he 
might have been able to use his tables to follow up the study of regional 
differentiation within the county. 

If the discussion of the Domesday tenants-in-chief and subtenants 
seems to occupy a disproportionate amount of space in Mr. Slade’s essay, 
it nevertheless contains some interesting observations. Most important, 
since the development of the Norman feudal occupation of the area was 
slow, the Domesday evidence only records the beginning of the process. 
The consolidation of the main estates came later. There were still quite 
a few English subtenants whose lands were to be absorbed after 1086 by 
the Norman over-lords. However, the shape of the three principal 
honours was already discernible in the estates of Ferrers, Stafford and fitz 
Ansculf. ‘These were concentrations of local power in the hands of men 
not yet of leading status, and they contrasted with the outlying properties 
in Staffordshire of men with larger interests on the Welsh March. 
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Neighbouring Worcestershire too was a county where (especially in 
the following century) there was the same contrast between the outliers 
of the great estates of nationally important Marcher lords and locally 
concentrated baronies. We also find that Staffordshire tenants-in-chief 
and subtenants had important estates in other neighbouring counties, 
such as Derbyshire and Warwickshire. The student of Staffordshire’s 
Domesday could well continue to look outside its borders. The signifi- 
cance of the social and economic data from Staffordshire Domesday would 
be greatly clarified by a reference to similar or contrasting information 
in the Domesday surveys of the neighbouring counties. It is clear, in 
fact, that the continued use of the traditional county and hundred frame- 
work for Domesday studies must be a considerable brake on the solution 
of many outstanding Domesday problems which only wider regional 
treatment can remedy. 

The defects of the traditional, even archaic, V.C.H. formula are more 
apparent in the topographical than in the Domesday section. The study 
of local history today is developing with the co-operation of different 
disciplines, those of the geographer, the archaeologist, the linguist and the 
architect as well as the historian’s own. The subject matter is always 
widening. In addition to the economic, social and cultural history of all 
classes in the village community, the latest aspect of local history to 
receive emphasis is that of the origin, shape, evolution and function of 
the settlement itself. Some of the more recent Victoria County Histories 
have attempted to absorb these new methods of approach to local history, 
but it does not appear that this has seriously been attempted in the 
volumes under review. For example, one of the air photographs in 
vol. iv is of the village of Wheaton Aston in the parish of Lapley. The 
note under the photograph points out the nucleated character of the 
village and the traces of ridge and furrow in several of the fields. But 
these aspects of the village are dismissed in the text in a few lines, while 
the architecture of the church and other ecclesiastical matters have four 
pages. 

In some of the parish histories attempts to introduce material other 
than manorial descents, architectural descriptions and lists of charities are 
made, but are inadequate. The agrarian arrangements of the various 
hamlet settlements of the large parish of Gnosall might be thought to be 
a central aspect of the history of this area. But this side of the parish’s 
history is represented by less than half a page under the heading ‘ In- 
closure and Commons’. Fourteen pages, however, are devoted to the 
history of manorial landownership, though there is no attempt to relate 
the feudal history of the many small manors and other properties to what 
is said at the beginning about the separate settlements of peasant families 
who made the existence of these manorial lords possible. In the history 
of the parish of Stretton there is a separate section (occupying about a 
quarter of a page) on ‘ Agriculture’. This contains some information 
about farms in the parish in 1834, 1841 and 1940, with a short list of 
about a dozen ancient field names. But there was agriculture, of course, 
before 1834. Even if there were no other sources of information, the 
1381 Poll Tax Return, printed in the Historical Collections for Staffordshire, 
vol. xvii, tells us what taxpayers were husbandmen, who were servants, 
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who were labourers and who lived by other occupations. But although 
the author of the history uses this tax return, it is only to establish the 
date of the lord of the manor—who, incidentally, was not described as 
such, but as a husbandman (ex/ter)—an interesting point which is not 
mentioned. There is no evidence that tax returns have been used at all 
systematically to show the fluctuations of village populations. It is 
difficult to see any reason for this neglect. Dr. Hoskins and Mr. 
Beresford have shown us how to do it, and population figures do occa- 
sionally appear in the V.C.H., so there is clearly no statutory embargo on 
the topic. 

These examples are drawn from the histories of parishes in the rural 
half-hundred of West Cuttlestone. Similar comments could well be 
made about rural parishes in East Cuttlestone. This half-hundred 
also contains industrialized areas which require special treatment, or at 
any rate the addition of another special section. Examples are the sec- 
tions on Industries under the parishes of Cannock and Rugeley. These 
are not histories of local industrial development, although they contain 
historical data. They consist of lists of facts, usually in chronological 
order, which illustrate the history of the industry concerned. Another 
special section is that on the Woods of Cannock. This, too, is a list of 
items about, rather than a history of, Cannock Chase. It is also incom- 
plete. For example, the existence of forest officials before the fourteenth 
century is not mentioned, although the activities of foresters in the twelfth 
century are referred to in the Stoneleigh Abbey Register, a source already 
cited for the history of Cannock manor. 

These criticisms are not intended to imply that the information which 
is in the V.C.H. written according to the traditional pro-forma is useless. 
It is certainly useful to have a work of reference containing manorial 
descents, details of old buildings, parish areas, dates of canals and railways 
and other miscellanea, Yet it cannot be too often repeated that the 
narrowness of approach and the presentation of accumulations of material 
without any attempt at historical explanation are major defects of the 
country’s biggest reference work of local history. No one who has any 
contact with local history societies or with adult classes where local 
history is still a favourite subject of study could doubt that the interests 
of the local consumer are not now catered for by the plan of 1899. This 
is equally true for the general historian. 


University of Birmingham R. H. Hivron 


Church, Kingship and Lay Investiture in England, 1089-1135. By NORMAN 
F, Cantor. (Princeton Studies in History, vol. 10. London: 
O.U.P. for Princeton University Press, 1958. 48s.) 


So much has been written on the influence of the Gregorian reform on 
England and on the English investiture disputes that it comes as some- 
thing of a shock to be reminded that there is no recent book describing in 
detail the events leading up to the settlement of 1107. This is what 
Dr. Cantor has now provided, with a promise that books on Lanfranc 
and Paschal II are to follow. The present volume opens with Lanfranc’s 
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death and closes with Henry I’s; the author is thus able to view in their 
completeness the careers of Anselm as archbishop and Henry as king, and so 
to obtain a fuller perspective on the central events of Henry’s first decade. 
There is much interesting detail in his presentation, and much careful 
work and close thought have gone into it. Its central interest and its 
greatest originality lie in the sections dealing with the origin of the 
compromise of 1107, by which Henry (in practice) retained the bishops’ 
homage while surrendering lay investiture; and its sub-plot, so to speak, 
in the career of Gerard, archbishop of York. For the period 1089-1107 
the author’s knowledge of the authorities is thorough; he is weaker on 
the theoretical background—the word ‘Gregorian’ is often used but 
never defined—and on the foreground—his epilogue gravely exaggerates 
the ‘ decline ’ of Gregorian principles in the second quarter of the twelfth 
century. But the value of the book lies in its treatment of some aspects 
of the pontificate of Anselm. 

The idea of the compromise of 1107 has often been attributed to 
Ivo of Chartres, working either through Hugh of Fleury or Adela of Blois 
ot through Anselm or through a combination of them; Dr. Cantor 
shows that there is no evidence for any of these hypotheses, Making 
good use of Father Schmitt’s edition of Anselm’s letters, he emphasizes 
that Anselm combined a strong desire for peace in 1104-5 with a reluc- 
tance to allow the compromise to be forwarded to the pope. He argues, 
therefore, that the suggestion must have come from the royal side; 
and while admitting that there is no precise evidence about the way in 
which it came, he suggests the influence of Count Robert of Meulan, 
with the archbishop of York as a possible éminence grise behind him. 
Some such combination, indeed, seems highly probable. 

So far Dr. Cantor has a good case, and argues it skilfully. In his 
account of Archbishop Gerard, however, he attempts to revive Heinrich 
Béhmer’s original theory that Gerard was the Asmonymous of York. 
Cantor’s theory, in its simplest terms, is this. Gerard had a hand in 
crowning Henry I according to the new * Anselm ’ Ordo, which was more 
in accord with reforming doctrines than its predecessor, the ‘ Edgar’ 
Ordo. ‘Then, as the investiture dispute developed, Gerard’s mind shifted 
more and more in a conservative, royalist direction. He wrote the great 
treatise on royal authority (De consecratione pontificum et regum)® to justify 
Henry, and in the process resuscitated the Edgar Ordo as the basis for 
his account of royal symbolism. But even in this treatise Dr. Cantor 
finds seeds of doubt, which were later to issue in Gerard’s conversion to 
Anselm’s side; and to the writing of one or more treatises bound up in 
the Cambridge manuscript with those of the Anonymous, but representing 


a different point of view from those which have made the Amonymous 
so celebrated.® 


? The useful discussion of the Ordines includes an examination of the iconography 
of Henry I’s coronation, interesting in itself, though only bearing remotely on the thesis 
it is meant to sustain—that Henry was crowned by the Anselm Orde. This seems 
likely enough, though neither of the pieces of evidence given for it seems cogent. 

* Mon. Ger. Hist., Libe//i de Lite, iii. 662 ff. 

* Cantor, pp. 244 ff. identifies six which he claims are cither anti-monarchical or 
Gregorian in tone. It has long been realized that no. to is extrancous to the rest, and 
one or two of the others may be by adifferent author. But there is no reason to suppose 
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G. H. Williams denied any connection between the Asonymous and 
York, partly on the ground that the positive evidence was tenuous, 
partly because of his conviction that the Asonymous was a Norman in 
close touch with Rouen cathedral. Dr. Cantor solves these difficulties 
by allowing the three Rouen treatises (and possibly one or two more) 
to Williams’s candidate, the archbishop of Rouen, while retaining most 
of the remainder for Gerard.’ His argument is difficult to follow, 
because he presupposes a detailed knowledge of the controversy, and 
fails to repeat the evidence for a York connection; he is mainly concerned 
to underline the weaknesses in Williams’s argument for Rouen. He 
shows that the most interesting of Williams’s arguments, that the 
Anonymous had used the Benedictional of Archbishop Robert, is not so 
clear proven as had been thought. The problem is a highly technical one; 
I am not myself entirely convinced by Dr. Cantor’s arguments; but one 
must hope that the liturgical experts will shortly pronounce on this 
dispute.* 

The case for Archbishop William of Rouen depends on the three 
treatises in which William’s position is defended against the pope and the 
archbishop of Lyons. Béhmer pointed out that the defence is not one 
which the archbishop could possibly have used in public. Even if it be 
supposed that he wrote them privately to relieve his feelings, he would 
hardly have written the thrilling panegyric on himself in the Apologia, 
nor enjoyed the subtle irony of the argument that he and the pope were 


that most of the six contain doctrines inconsistent with the Anonymous’ normal views. 
Nos, 8 and 18, because they hold a theory similar to that held by some extreme reformers 
in denying the validity of the sacraments of unworthy priests, are taken to be ‘ Greg- 
orian’ in attitude. Apart from the fact that the precise view stated was held by no 
known ‘ Gregorian ’, these tracts are entirely characteristic of the Anonymous’ extreme 
independence of mind and ingenuity of argument, and consistent with his love of 
propounding arguments destructive of authority—and Dr. Cantor’s statement depends 
on his over-simplified use of the word ‘ Gregorian’. How sincere these tracts were 
is another question: Dr. Cantor is justified in complaining that shifts of emphasis 
and perhaps of opinion have not been sufficiently studied. But I fancy it will be found 
that these shifts are the product of self-confident dialectic, not of profound intellectual 
disturbance in the author. 

1* It appears reasonable that . . . [tracts 2, 4, 27 and possibly 22, 25] were 
written by William Bona Anima or a member of his circle’ (p. 181). The evidence 
for a connection with York is extremely tenuous : against three tracts dealing with the 
dispute between Rouen and Lyons, one deals with Canterbury and York, and comes to 
conclusions not entirely satisfactory to York (though wholly unsatisfactory to Canter- 
bury) based, apparently, on some knowledge of current controversies and ingenious 
handling of the texts in Bede. Dr. Cantor never argues the case for Gerard in full, 
but shifts gradually from likelihood to presumption and finally assumes that his author- 
ship is proved. ‘The most balanced discussion of authorship is still that in Z. N. Brooke, 
The English Church and the Papacy (Cambridge, 1931), pp. 157 ff. (though I doubt if 
caution or fear were the sole motives for anonymity; I read the tracts as private essays 
for the author and his friends); the best analyses of his doctrines are in G. H. Williams, 
The Norman Anonymous of 1100 A.D. (Cambridge, Mass., 1951) and W. Ullmann, The 
Growth of Papal Government (London, 1955), pp. 394 ff. ; 

* The author argues by a mere compilation of variants (uncontrolled by other texts) 
that the episcopal Ordo at the end of the Robert Benedictional was not that used by the 
Anonymous, and therefore that the relevant tract was not written at Rouen. Several 
stages in the argument are missing; and in any case, the only entire clause in the 
Anonymous lacking from the Benedictional, the Accipe evangelium (evangelii in Cantor), is 
attested at Rouen not long after (Williams, pp. 43-4). 
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‘unus Petrus . . . immo una petra et unus spiritus’ ; still less have 
written ‘ Vienne’ for ‘Lyons’. To confuse Vienne and Lyons in a 
primacy dispute at this date was as if one should ‘ confuse Kafka and 
Kierkegaard in a Third Programme discussion’; it is one of the many 
indications that the Asonymous was not a man of the world. The treat- 
ises would seem to have been written by someone closely interested in 
Rouen, but not closely in touch with affairs.* 

Béhmer rejected the attribution to Gerard because the close interest 
of the Anonymous in Rouen in the years after 1096 seemed incompatible 
with Gerard’s career as royal chancellor,’ bishop of Hereford (1096-1101) 
and archbishop of York (1101-8). Dr. Cantor solves the difficulty by 
separating the Rouen tracts from the rest as the work of a different author; 
he allows the possibility that Gerard, who at one time was precentor of 
Rouen, retained his interest in his old cathedral even in the rush of affairs. 
Gerard’s connection with Rouen can never have been more than nominal, 
anyway after he became chancellor ¢. 1086, and especially after the sever- 
ance of kingdom and duchy in 1087. _ It is true that the controversies about 
whether all the tracts were the work of one author have left doubts about 
a few; but these few do not include the treatises especially concerned 
with Rouen, York and the royal authority. ‘he close links of style 
and doctrine, and the very remarkable links in the technique of argument, 
might be attributed to a school rather than a single author if the treatises 
lived in the void. But they have attracted so much attention precisely 
because they are so eccentric for their date: in spite of all the variety 


of opinion and method in the Libelli de Lite, there is nothing comparable 
to their combination of extreme conservatism with the full panoply 
of the new logic and a love of argument for its own sake. The main 
treatises all reveal these tendencies. The breath of new ideas is very 
fresh in the original meditations on the early church, in the calm assurance 


1 Libelli de Lite, iii. 661, 657-8. Béhmer regarded Vienne as a mere scribal error, 
perhaps rightly; but it is a curious error for a scribe to make, and it is repeated three 
times. One of the Rouen treatises is written as if from the archbishop himself 
(cf. Williams, p. 71), and is reminiscent of the imaginary letters written by Becket’s 
associates to relieve their feelings at critical moments. 

* It is curious that the most acrimonious of the Rouen tracts has phrases which 
suggest that it was written in England (Williams, p. 84). Partly for this reason, I say 
‘ interested in Rouen’ not connected with Rouen, although I think he must have been 
connected with Rouen at some stage; there is nothing unlikely in his having crossed 
the channel, nor even in his having visited York, but Béhmer’s brilliant reconstruction 
of his career has filled the air with so many doubtful clues and false trails that it is 
particularly essential to distinguish between the proved, the probable, and the utterly 
conjectural. The most important argument in favour of residence in England lies in 
the emphasis on kingship in the De consecrations. The full value of this cannot be 
determined until the dispute about its relation to the Robert Benedictional is solved; 
in the meantime the evidence noted by Williams (pp. 52 ff.) that the De comsecratione 
shows an interest in dukes as well as in kings may suggest that it was written after 
Henry | acquired the duchy in 1106 by a clerk at home on both sides of the channel. 
The Norman connection seems certain; the English probable. One significant clue 
dismissed rather cavalierly by Dr. Cantor is Dr. C. R. Dodwell’s suggestion that the 
manuscript was written by Norman, not by English hands, possibly connected with 
Bec (not Rouen, as stated in Cantor, p. 178). Further study of the manuscript may teach 
us more. 

* He was chancellor from ¢. 1086 (V. H. Galbraith, ante, xlvi (1931), 77-9), and 
presumably a royal clerk before that. 
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with which wonderfully extravagant arguments are deployed; but there 
is a deep prejudice for the old order, for king against pope, for arch- 
bishop against primate, for all good Christians against clerical pretensions 
of every kind, It is difficult enough to believe in one Asonymous ; 
surely we may be absolved from believing there were two men of identical 
talent and eccentricity. Similarly, the assurance that the author can get 
to the end of his argument, that he will not be refuted, above all his 
intellectual subtlety and daring, suggest the study not the council chamber. 
The Anonymous was an adventurer, but his adventures lay in the mind. 
Such men are very rarely to be found at the centre of affairs: and the 
fact that Anselm himself combined high office with intellectual adventure 
(though of a different kind) is in danger of deceiving us. It is true that 
Anselm found time to write after he became archbishop; but the Cur 
Deus Homo was partly the fruit of extended sabbatical leave, and Anselm’s 
career was sui generis. It is possible that the treatises were the spare-time 
productions of a great man of the world; but it is far more natural to see 
in them a collection of drafts made by an obscure scholar with a strong 
dialectical bent, without thought of publication. 

I have dwelt at length on the Anonymous, because the career of Gerard 
is an important theme in Dr. Cantor’s story, and if accepted, would 
probably represent his most sensational finding. Gerard’s career is, 
however, a sub-plot in the book; and scepticism about this element should 
not lead us to underrate the rest. Even here there is much of interest 
and value in the argument. The author sometimes undervalues his 
predecessors in the field, but his claim to have told the story as it has not 
been told before is justified. I opened the book debating with myself 
whether there was room for a full-length study of the English investiture 
dispute; I closed it convinced that there was. 


University of Liverpool C. N. L. Brooxe 


Calendar of Inquisitions Miscellaneous, vol. iv. 1377-1388 (London: 
H.M.S.O., 1957.) 


Tuts volume marks the resumption of a series halted since 1937. The 
Public Record Office has taken advantage of the interval to make con- 
siderable improvements in its method of treatment of the material and 
has carried further changes introduced in vol. iii. As the introduction 
explains, only documents from the artificial classes of Chancery Inquisi- 
tions Miscellaneous and Criminal were printed in the first two volumes, 
usually the writs and the returns. But the physical condition of many 
of the documents in these classes compelled the editors of this volume, 
the late Mr. J. B, W. Chapman and Mr. H. C. Johnson, to search else- 
where for copies in order to produce a coherent and complete calendar. 
This inquiry brought to light many similaz inquisitions, now classified 
elsewhere: these are now included in the calendar, as are a number of 
related documents, such as the petitions which normally initiated pro- 
ceedings in Placita in Cancellaria (e.g. no. 189). References are supplied 
also to a variety of connected records now to be found in Ancient 
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Petitions, several Exchequer classes, and the files of the King’s Bench, 
and to the relevant entries in the printed Chancery rolls. Thus the 
inquisitions are replaced in the context of the administrative processes 
for which they were first produced, and from which the misplaced logic 
of nineteenth-century arrangers often divorced them: and the value of 
the calendar is in consequence greatly enhanced. 

The maladministration of Edward IIl’s later years and his son’s 
minority is clearly reflected in this volume. Even when allowance is 
made for the exaggeration common is such records, a strong impression 
remains of the greed and negligence of many keepers and farmers of 
property in the king’s hands, some of whom were charged by parliament 
with corruption. Damage to the value of some hundreds of pounds was 
done in the castle and lordship of Pembroke by the keeper, Sir William 
Beauchamp, between 1378 and 1386 (no. 375), and there was similar 
waste in several royal castles, such as Devizes (no. 105) and Somerton 
(no. 43), which was sadly neglected after the departure of its royal prisoner, 
John of France. The estates of the young John Mowbray, carl of 
Nottingham, were ruthlessly exploited during his minority by the 
keepers, who included John, lord Nevill of Raby (mo. 123). The 
systematic felling of timber is a feature of these and other returns: for 
example, Sir Ralph Bassett sold timber to the value of £142 from the 
Mowbray estate at Axholme (no. 50) and 3,000 ‘ green oaks ’ to the value 
of 200 marks were felled in Pembroke lordship (no. 375). 

The property of the alien priories under royal control was usually in a 
sorry state. Frampton in Dorset was fully exploited by its keeper, 
Henry Wakefield, bishop of Worcester, as was Stratfieldsaye in Hampshire 
(nos. 141, 152). Masters and priors were no more scrupulous than royal 
keepers. At Playden, Sussex, waste by the master was said to be ‘ to 
the final destruction of the hospital unless a remedy is speedily applied ’ 
(no. 109), and the conduct of the prior of Holy Trinity, York, was particu- 
larly scandalous. He had sold the lands of the house and burdened it 
with twelve corrodies and fifteen pensions, and the house was insufficiently 
maintained for divine service (no. 141). 

Many inquisitions calendared here are connected with the political 
disturbances of Richard II’s reign. Several refer to incidents in the 
rebellion of 1381 (¢.g. nos. 175-6) and a large group is concerned with 
forfeited estates and movable property. Detailed extents of the lands 
of Alice Perrers, made after her banishment from court in 1377, show 
how successfully she had exploited the favours of Edward III (nos. 1-8, 
12-17): they include an inventory of her personal finery and the equip- 
ment of her London house. Among the returns made after the forfeiture 
of John of Northampton is a claim for payment from a London black- 
smith who carried on his trade in John’s house: his detailed bill shows 
that he worked as Northampton’s agent on commissions obtained by 
him (no. 275). For the forfeitures of 1388 the returns concern mainly 
the lands of the victims of the Merciless Parliament, their goods being 
separately listed in a Liber Forisfactarum, and in no case are all the 
lands of a proscribed royalist surveyed here. The fullest returns are 
for the Yorkshire lands of Alexander Nevill, archbishop of York 
(nos. 392-6). 
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There is much in this volume, as in vol. iii, of maritime and mercantile 
interest, with many cases of piracy, privateering, and wreck, and lists of 
the cargoes carried by the ships involved. A number of manorial 
extents give full details of stock, corn and farm implements, and several 
buildings are described. References to chantries are frequent; it is 
clear from many returns that chantry funds were often quietly appropriated 
for their own use by vicars and patrons, unless adequate supervision 
was provided. No. 158 tells the story of the extinction of a Yorkshire 
chantry founded by an over-ambitious rector who was quite unable to 
endow it sufficiently. The volume contains its quota of tales of medieval 
social life, such as the adventures of the murdering Bedfordshire priest 
who successfully recovered his forfeited goods from the rebels of 1381, 
who in turn had seized them from the coroner (no. 307), or the record 
of the examination of an idiot Norfolk woman suddenly deprived of her 
senses ‘ by the snares of evil spirits’ in May 1378 (no. 227). Apart from 
such general themes, the value of this volume lies also in the very mis- 
cellany of its contents: it is a quarry for information on a wide range of 
often unexpected topics. Full indexes are indispensable to a volume 
of this kind, and all who use it will be grateful for the two splendid 
indexes (together they occupy 160 out of 394 pages) with which it has 
been equipped by Mr. R. F. Hunnisett. The subject index in particular 
is extraordinarily full and valuable. 


University of Bristol C. D. Ross 


The Paul’s Cross Sermons 1534-1642. By Mrttar Macrure. (London: 
O.U.P., for Toronto University Press, 1958. 455.) 


THERE has long lain buried, in the intractable sermon literature of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a great treasure of political, ecclesi- 
astical and social thought. Various historians have gone prospecting in 
it; but it has fallen to Professor Millar Maclure to explore its richest 
seam, the sermons delivered at the cross, in the churchyard of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, during the crucial century between the Reformation and the 
civil war. The result is a remarkable book, full of skilfully chosen 
extracts and written in an attractive, pointed style, sharply contrasting 
with the weighty discourses of most of the preachers with whom this 
study is concerned. Only the author knows what a haystack of verbiage 
had to be scoured before he could find the needle of terse, shrewd observa- 
tion upon the troubles of the age. But what he has found is rewarding 
and suggestive. Clearly, there is no marked pattern of style or approach. 
Occasionally there is evidence that the preacher spoke from an official 
text, as at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign. But more often it was an 
idiosyncratic performance; and, in times of public discord, preachers on 
successive Sundays would devote their time to exploding the fallacies of 
their predecessors. 

To the present reviewer, the most important part of the book deals 
with social criticism, although it has, in fact, received rather less attention 
from the author than doctrinal and other controversies. It is upon the 
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various economic and social abuses of the time that we have some of the 
frankest comments. The vanity of women is, of course, the stock-in- 
trade of the scandalized clergy of any age. But, more significant, is the 
castigation of the pride of London; while, on one occasion the Lord 
Mayor, Sir Wolston Dixie, was trounced to his face for fraud. But the 
preachers did not have it all their own way. A prosperous city financier 
could bluntly answer the backward-looking strictures of a Puritan with: 
‘ Tush, Tush, Scripture is Scripture, but for all the scripture, a man must 
live by his owne, and I tell you my money is my Plough.’ Even among 
the Paul’s Cross preachers there were some who were not altogether 
hostile to these views. ‘ True it is, that it is hard for a rich man to enter 
the Kingdome of heaven’, observed one suave cleric, ‘ but it is not 
impossible ’. 

Not all the sermons were jeremiads. John Walsal, preaching in 
Elizabeth’s reign, ridiculed the idea that the golden age lay in the past 
when, some alleged, ‘ bread was bigger, ale was stronger, beefe more 
plentifull, troutes fatter and better; all things cheaper, xxiili egges for a 
penie’. But sometimes also the shadows of coming events loomed 
heavily over the pulpit. ‘I hope I shall offend none’, remarked Laud 
acidly, in his sermon of 1631, ‘ by praying for the King’. 

These are brief examples from a wealth of social and political com- 
mentary to be found throughout the book, accompanied sometimes by a 
trenchant sentence of the author’s. Historians will, however, raise their 
eyebrows at some of Mr. Maclure’s obiter dicta. For example, he appears 
to believe that the Protector Somerset was the leader of the ‘ land-hungry 
parvenus ’ in 1549, and that the Essex Rebellion of 1601 was ‘ an irre- 
sponsible feudal gesture’. Nor can one accept that ‘ The Paul’s Cross 
Pulpit was nothing less than the popular voice of the Church of England 
during the most turbulent and creative period in her history’. There 
is a good deal to be said against this, including some of the material which 
the author himself presents elsewhere in the book. Neither Latimer nor 
Lever in the early period, nor a whole string of preachers in the forty 
years before the civil war, ever spoke for long with such authority, 
popular or otherwise. All too often they spoke only for themselves, 
or some fervent minority, and suffered therefore the serious occupational 
hazards of their calling. A sermon on Sunday might be followed by a 
Monday in jail. There seems to have been no continuing or governing 
principles which could have bound some of the gifted bores who mounted 
the most famous pulpit in England. By the end of the period, sermons 
at the Cross had become a dangerous nuisance because no one could tell 
upon what delicate issue the next clumsy preacher might think fit to 
stamp his heavy foot. 

The division of the book into the five main sections—antiquarian, 
historical, sociological, homiletic and conclusion—reveals perhaps a fault 
in structure, which produces a little repetition and obscurity. It is some- 
times difficult, also, to discover the date of a sermon discussed in the 
text when the date is not given there or in the notes, printed at the back. 
One must therefore look in the index and the ‘ Register’ and, in the last 
resort, do a certain amount of guesswork. A more serious criticism 
is that so important a book, issued by one university press and sponsored 
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by another, emerges with no more than a faulty index of names. A sub- 
ject index is indispensable for this kind of work, and the unfortunate 
reader, who may want to consult it later on, has perforce to make his own 
index. Yet, despite these defects, this book is one to be read with pleasure 
and pondered over with gratitude. 

University College, London J. Hurstrrecp 


Elizabeth I and ber Parliaments, 1384-1601. By J. E. Neate. (London: 
Cape, 1957.) 


Tuts book completes the narrative history of Elizabeth 1’s parliaments 
in action which Sir John Neale promised us when he published his 
analysis of the composition and procedure of The Elizabethan House of 
Commons in 19491 and of which the first instalment, Elizabeth I and ber 
Parliaments, 1339-1581," appeared in 1953. The three volumes together 
provide a remarkably detailed and vivid picture of queen and Commons 
and reveal how far the Elizabethans went in blazing trails for Stuart 
parliaments to tread. This revelation is, of course, the greatest contri- 
bution to Tudor studies that has resulted from Sir John Neale’s forty 
years and more of research and reflection on the subject, years whose 
harvest is gathered in these three volumes. But the harvest is richer 
than that. The church and its critics; the structure of society, govern- 
ment, and law; economic problems and ideas; even, in this latest book, 
foreign policy—almost every side of Elizabethan England receives 
some new or clearer illumination. The queen’s own reputation for 
statesmanship, which a succession of historians from Froude downwards 
had been busily whittling away, is enthusiastically restored. Burghley, 
Knollys, Sadler, Wilson, Mildmay, and in particular Hatton, gain new 
stature and a surprising number of lesser men—‘ parliament men ’ like 
the Wentworths, Norton, Yelverton, Fleetwood, Morice, Beale—emerge 
into historical significance. And all this is done in a style that is lively 
and colloquial yet seldom loses its dignity, and that makes the whole 
story pleasant and often exciting to read. 

With these later parliaments of 1584 to 1601, Sir John Neale again 
focuses his narrative upon the relations between Crown and Commons 
and one of his principal themes is the queen’s final victory in her long 
battle with the puritans. In the fifteen-cighties that battle still raged 
fiercely. The puritan ‘ classical movement ’, with its secret organi” ation, 
its propaganda, and its lobbying—all most vividly described—did its 
utmost to exploit the national excitement created by Catholic plots and 
missions, the onset of war with Spain, and the execution of Mary Stuart. 
Up to a point it succeeded. In 1584-5 the Commons readily petitioned 
for a learned and preaching ministry and against the inquisitorial pro- 
ceedings of the new archbishop, Whitgift. Moreover, when they 
obtained no satisfaction, they not only defied the queen’s express ban on - 
further discussion but tried to impose by bills what they had failed to 
obtain by petition. This, however, was the limit of puritan success. 


* Ante, \xv, 119. * Ante, ixix, 632. 
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Even in 1586~7, as Sir John Neale makes clear in his remarkable account 
of the debates arising out of Cope’s bill and book (pp. 145-65), the 
House was not to be stampeded into backing revolutionary demands for 
the replacement of episcopacy and the book of common prayer by a 
presbyterian system and the Genevan service book. In 1589 more moder- 
ate puritan bills and petitions failed to get a reading, although a drastic 
bill against pluralism did go through. In 1593 repulse turned to rout. 
By then the ‘ classical movement’ had been discovered and broken and 
the queen was in no mood for further nonsense. But the real difference 
was in the Commons themselves. The puritan Morice’s two bills, 
though they found many supporters, also met with so much opposition 
that the House rose after a long morning’s debate without reading, or 
even agreeing to read, either. Next day it accepted, apparently in silence, 
the queen’s ban on further discussion and later it gave no support to 
Robert Wroth’s mild squeak of protest at the imprisonment of seven of its 
members. Yet it turned one bill against Catholic recusants into a 
measure against protestant sectaries and substantially moderated the 
severity of another. Certainly it was three o’clock before the first bill 
finally passed a house of commons with ‘ neither meat in our bellies 
nor wit in our heads ’ (p. 292) and Lords and Commons both insisted on 
including the limiting term ‘ popish recusant’ in the second. Yet this 
hardly seems to justify the conclusion that ‘ Puritan sympathies still 
commanded a numerical majority’ in both Houses in 1593 (p. 296). 
And in 1597-8 puritan agitation was so spasmodic and unfruitful that 
the author can lump religion and two other topics together in a single 
chapter. The treatment in 1601 of bills for better keeping of the 
sabbath—altered to Sunday, and against pluralism—which the bill as 
amended would increase, reveals puritan influence at its lowest ebb. 
Indeed, even back in the fifteen-eighties the puritans had ceased to be 
the pacemakers, and one of the most interesting revelations of this book 
is the part played in those years by the privy council. Sir Francis Knollys 
and others had of course long looked indulgently on the activities of 
fellow-puritans in the Commons and in 1584-5 they went so far that the 
queen threatened to ‘ uncouncil some of them’ (p. 69). But in 1584-5 
and 1586~7 such ‘ countenancing’ went far beyond the ecclesiastical 
field. In the main debates the privy councillors gave the House an 
unusual insight into the highest matters of state and encouraged it to 
press their own policies upon the queen. Mildmay and Hatton in No- 
vember 1584 introduced discussion of the bond of association in speeches 
of which old recorder Fleetwood remarked ‘I have never heard in 
parliament the like matters uttered . . . they were magnalia regni’ 
(p. 28). Burghley encouraged Thomas Digges to produce a tract 
arguing, and himself drafted a bill providing, for an interregnum if the 
queen were killed and for a reassembled parliament to choose her 
successor and to supervise the government in the interval (pp. 45-7). 
Elizabeth was able to prevent this revolutionary proposal, to put the 
Crown in commission under a sovereign parliament, from reaching either 
House. She also managed to impose her own views in the bill that was 
finally passed. But the interest of the affair lies in the glimpse it gives of a 
Privy Council using parliament to put pressure upon their sovereign. 
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In 1586-7 the pressure was bolder and in part more effective. The 
councillors were in the forefront of the agitation—it hardly needed 
leading—for Mary Stuart’s execution. Councillors had, of course, 
also been in the forefront in 1572. But in 1572, although they had 
secured the death of the duke of Norfolk, they had failed to persuade 
Elizabeth to execute Mary. Now they succeeded. At least to outward 
appearance, the Queen had been forced to a great political decision, had 
sent a fellow-monarch to the block, under parliamentary pressure. The 
success tempted some councillors to further presumption. In the 
subsidy debates of 1587 Hatton and Mildmay encouraged, or at least 
did more than just allow, the House to consider making an extra grant 
conditional upon the queen’s accepting the sovereignty of the Nether- 
lands. Sir John Neale’s account of the background to this episode is a 
little too brief and compressed, but his skilful unravelling of its parlia- 
mentary history reveals a group of privy councillors doing little to pre- 
vent and something to encourage the Commons to press upon the queen a 
drastic change of foreign policy. They were admittedly trying to bribe 
rather than to bully. But the path that they were exploring led straight 
to the 1621 protestation. 

Elizabethan councillors and parliaments never again ventured far 
along this path, although in 1589 both Houses petitioned for a formal 
declaration of war against Spain (p. 234) and in 1593 some members 
interested in prize-money revived the proposal (p. 300). Nevertheless, 
it became a regular habit of councillors to give detailed surveys of foreign 
affairs by way of introduction to the subsidy debates. Hatton’s great 
oration as chancellor in 1589—one of Sir John Neale’s happiest dis- 
coveries (pp. 195—-201)—and Lord Keeper Puckering’s speech in 1593, 
were paralleled in the Commons by lengthy speeches from Mildmay in 
1589, Robert Cecil, Wolley, and Fortescue in 1593, and Cecil in 1597 and 
1601. Even the queen in her farewell speech to her last parliament 
‘spoke in more detail than intended’ about foreign affairs, ‘ revealing 
incidents in her relations with Spain and the Low Countries known only 
to her councillors ’ (p. 432). Naturally these speeches were not intended 
as invitations to the Commons to advise on foreign policy. Yet they 
indicate a tendency to widen the area where government felt it wise to 
take the House into its confidence and to narrow that where it depended 
upon prohibition. Whitgift’s building up of support in the Commons 
pointed the same way, even though its original intention may have been 
to provide early warning so that he could invoke the royal ban before 
things got out of hand. 

This tendency was for a time obscured by the passing of a generation 
of councillors skilled and experienced in managing the Commons. 
Knollys lingered awhile ‘ rather like a privileged dodderer ’ (p. 242), and 
Heneage, Wolley, Fortescue, even Robert Cecil at first, were poor sub- 
stitutes for Hatton and Mildmay. So in 1593 the government often 
had to use methods that Sir John Neale bluntly describes as ‘ crude’ 
(p. 278) and ‘ tactless, not to say ruthless ’ (p. 303), though in describing 
the imprisonment or sequestering of seven members as ‘ unprecedented 
in scale ’ (p. 278) he seems to overlook the six sent to the Tower in 1586-7 
(pp. 157, 164). 1597 and 1601 brought more refined techniques, but 
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councillors remained strangely ready on a wide variety of matters to 
leave the initiative to the House. Over taxation this was clearly deliberate 
(p. 412), inspired probably by the trouble that Burghley and the Lords 
had provoked when they tried to dictate the size of the Commons’ grant 
in 1593. The continual increase in the number of subsidies voted—two 
in 1589, three in 1593 and 1597-8, four in 1601—did make members 
very touchy on the subject of taxation. Nor did their anxiety stop at a 
desire to prevent their unprecedented grants from becoming precedents. 
It led them into discussions on the whole character and incidence of the 
taxes that they voted and into suggesting new ways of raising the money. 

It also gave a sharper edge to their attacks on the abuses of prerogative 
finance. The 1601 explosion against monopolies was only the most 
violent of a series of outbursts that provoked bills against exchequer 
abuses in 1589 and 1601, and to restrain purveyance in 1586-7 and again 
in 1589 when the queen’s tactics strikingly anticipated the long-familiar 
story of her action over monopolies in 1601 (pp. 213-14). Outbursts of 
this sort were not novelties, but there was a sinister significance for the 
Tudor constitution in the way the Commons in these later parliaments 
were extending their view over the whole field of government finance and 
in their increasing readiness to proceed by bill, rege non comsulto, in financial 
matters directly involving the royal prerogative (p. 212). One may also 
remark that their ‘ thoughtless’ decision (p. 356) in 1597 to draft a bill 
about marriage licences showed that, even without Puritan prodding, 
they were still equally ready to proceed in this way in ecclesiastical 
questions. 

Other advances, too, resulted from the long war with Spain, aided by a 
run of bad seasons. The ‘ general overhaul of economic and social 
legislation’ that was the main business of 1597-8, was embodied in 
acts—on tillage and depopulation, for relief of the poor, punishment of 
sturdy beggars, erecting hospitals and workhouses—which did not begin 
as government bills but were ‘ framed in committees of the House of 
Commons’. As Sir John Neale says 

Being, in the Queen’s phrase, ‘commonwealth matters’, the initiative of the 

House was in accord with her definition of their privilege of freedom of speech. 

But one cannot help wondering at such a recession of government leadership. 

Certainly, as we reflect on this parliament, it marks, in a strange new way, a signifi- 

cant advance in that ‘ winning of the initiative’ by the House of Commons, 

which was to be the outstanding theme of Jacobean parliaments, and in course 

of time was to effect a constitutional revolution (p. 337). 

Besides, in these debates, and more still in 1601 when the 1597-8 acts 
came up for renewal, there appeared a new spirit of economic liberalism, 
voiced in Jackman’s ‘men are not to be compelled by penalties but 
allured by profit’ and in Raleigh’s ‘leave every man free’; a spirit 
that boded ill for ‘ a paternal state and an ordered economy . . . [that] 
were natural concomitants of personal monarchy ’ (p. 351). 

It is true that the 1601 parliament was far from being the most 
intransigent of the reign (p. 426), as ‘ the chance availability of Hayward 
Townshend’s diary’ (p. 436) once made it appear. In the light of all 
the other diaries and richer documentation which Sir John Neale has 
discovered, the great monopolies campaign ‘ pales in comparison with 
opposition activities in earlier parliaments’ (p. 437). It was in those 
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earlier parliaments that the puritans had taught the House ‘ to construe 
freedom of speech as a right to initiate policy ° (p. 435) and had shown it 

‘ methods of concerted action and propaganda, indeed the art of opposi- 
tion, which might be considered the outstanding contribution of the 
Elizabethan period to parliamentary history’ (p. 436). The defeat of 
the puritans and the changed temper of the House put an end to the more 
violent clashes between Crown and Commons and made the last three 
parliaments of the reign seem unwontedly amenable to royal management. 
Nevertheless, the growing tendency of the House as a whole to bring all 
sides of government and policy within its view, to regard nothing as 
necessarily sacred to prerogative, was perhaps a more impressive sign of 
maturity and latent power than all the dramatic controversies which its 
puritan mentors had provoked in earlier years. It is Sir John Neale’s 
achievement to have shown in proper perspective and lively narrative 
the full story of this ‘emergence of the House of Commons through 
adolescence to maturity ’ (p. 369). 


Worcester College, Oxford R. B. WeRNHAM 


The History of the Hudson’s Bay Company. By E.E.Ricu. Vol.i. (London: 
The Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 1958.) 


For more than twenty years volumes of the records of the Company have 
been published by the Hudson’s Bay Record Society, and their text, often 
difficult and obscure, has been illuminated by the devotion, scholarship 
and inspired interpretation of Professor Rich as general editor. He has 
been able to give continuity to, to mark the significance of, and even to 
exact some sense from, casual entries which were often enigmatic to the 
ordinary reader. There have, of course, been histories of the Company 
before, but these have been for the most part at the popular, even roman- 
tic level; and it has been gratifying to realize during recent years that 
Professor Rich has been arming himself to write, and to write with 
distinction, the full scale definitive History of the Honourable Company 
of Adventurers of England Trading into Hudson’s Bay. 

The first volume of this work (No. XXI of the Record Series) has now 
been published, and both readable and learned as it proves to be, it is no 
disappointment. It begins with the tentative beginnings of an English 
fur trade with North America in the pre-Charter days. It ends with the 
break-through south to Lake Winnipeg and west to the Blackfoot country 
in the mid-eighteenth century. It leaves the Company at the Peace of 
Paris with its old French rivals driven from the land, but on the eve of 
perhaps its greatest testing time: the struggle with the North West 
Company invigorated by greater efficiency and inspired by the opportuni- 
ties which had been provided by the westward enterprises cf such men as 
Alexander Mackenzie. The story of that challenge, of the exhaustion of 
its rivals, and of the establishment of virtual monopoly by the united 
companies until the Charter was surrendered in 1870 remain for the 
second volume. 

The narrative of this first century of endeavour might well be some- 
what dull; it is certainly complex. The thread runs amid French wars, 
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international diplomacy, internal dissension and attacks by anti-mono- 
polists; there are many disappointments and few successes; yet in the 
long struggle with the French the Company had two advantages—the 
superiority of English goods and the ability to load large ocean-going 
ships direct from their base. The Bay itself, frozen so long each year, 
was nevertheless a great asset. So a dogged persistence enabled the 
Company somehow to survive French rivalry, their own inept leadership 
at the time of the South Sea Bubble, or the ambitions of Arthur Dobs for 
the North West Passage. The history of the Company is of necessity 
linked closely, in the intrigues of court and city, with such men as Prince 
Rupert, Shaftesbury, James I] and Marlborough. What Professor Rich 
makes plain is that courtiers and merchant-directors, the great names of 
an imposing fagade, were by no means sleeping partners. Not least re- 
warding is his account of the acquisition of the Charter. The Charter, he 
shows, was as much a charter for a colony as it was for a trading venture. 
Express provision was made for the transfer of the government of the 
Company overseas as the Massachusetts Bay Company had done a genera- 
tion earlier. No direction was given whether the Company should 
operate as a joint stock or a regulated enterprise, or indeed by any other 
device as that of the ‘ cape merchant’ or as an investment trust for other 
companies as in practice it became for a time. The Charter was a grant 
of rights and privileges: territorially munificent, commercially and 
governmentally unrestrained. Granted when the preogative was strong, 
it had later to run the gauntlet of criticism in parliament and city. 

On the organization of the commerce, the techniques of trading, and 
the use and marketing of furs Professor Rich is most informative. The 
Company sought to develop subsidiary trades in isinglass, feathers and 
minerals; it tried to interest invalids in the medicinal properties of 
castoreum and the fashionable in beaver stockings | But its prosperity 
when it came was built upon the square, smooth back of the beaver; it was 
not for more than a dozen years that a dividend was paid, and not until 
1713 that profits were sufficient to make dividends regular. Not least 
among the achievements of the Company in the period after Utrecht was 
the quiet accumulation of profits: the sound business tradition and 
financial position it had secured proved to be an invaluable insurance 
against the time when privileged status and proximity to Whitehall were 
at a discount. ‘ Unspectacular’ and ‘ unobtrusive’ though Professor 
Rich recognizes this part of his tale to be, it is his skill to show that it 
can be not only interesting but absorbing. 


Nuffield College, Oxford A. F. McC. MappEn 


L’Intendance d’ Alsace sous Louis XIV (1648-1715). By Grorces Liver. 
(Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1956). 


M. Liver’s monograph, originally presented as a doctoral thesis before 

the Faculty of Letters of Paris in 1953, is a major work built upon monu- 

mental documentation. To basic materials from the Archives des 

Affaires Etrangéres and the Archives de la Guerre (Alsace was moved 
VOL. LXXV—NO. CCXCIV I 
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from the control of the first of these ministries to the second in 1673), 
from the correspondence of Controllers-general and from the Depart- 
mental Archives of Bas-Rhin and Haut-Rhin, M. Livet has added re- 
searches in the municipal collections of Strasbourg, Haguenau, Colmar 
and other towns, in parish registers, in German and Swiss libraries, and 
in private papers, including those of the Mazarin family. As a result of 
this detailed documentation, a great deal of statistical material has been 
unearthed and tabulated; questions of depopulation, war devastation, 
food shortages and high prices are dealt with, where possible, by statisti- 
cal soundings as well as by the accumulation of contemporary impressions. 
It is no longer possible, for example, to accept the description, given by a 
historian at the end of the nineteenth century, of an Alsace emerging from 
the Thirty Years War a ‘ desert "—though one may still reflect ruefully 
that it takes the twentieth century to appreciate possibilities of total 
destruction which earlier scholars could hardly have imagined. Inten- 
dants of Alsace were never more busy, nor more useful to the monarchy 
and the populations depending on them, than in crises of famine, such 
as occurred in 1693-4, 1698-9, 1709 and 1713; these crucial periods are 
here presented with such a wealth of investigation into the availability 
and distribution of food supplies that the history of the action of the 
intendants is almost submerged in a series of original contributions to the 
economic history of Alsace. Indeed, M. Livet’s book (as M. Jean 
Meuvret suggested} in a discussion of the thesis as it was originally 
sustained) might well have been entitled L’ Alsace sous les premiers inten- 
dants. A work of exact and comprehensive scholarship, dealing with 
an intendancy which, like Brittany, was peripheral, exposed to foreign 
raids, and a latecomer in the general pattern of intendancies in France, 
this monograph might, at first glance, be placed on the historian’s shelves 
next to M. Fréville’s L’ Intendance de Bretagne published three years before it. 
A closer look at its contents would, however, incline one to place it 
elsewhere, with the works on Alsatian history of M. R. Reuss and 
M. Chr. Pfister. In 1637, under the pressure of financial necessities, the 
institution of the intendancy (as distinct from the occasional descents of 
mattres des requétes) became general throughout the kingdom; in Alsace, 
until 1648, the history of intendants remains a branch of the study of 
military history and its logistics, and even after that, until 1698 at least, 
it is the remarkable flexibility and the highly personal nature of this 
governmental device which is striking, rather than its coherent develop- 
ment as an institution. In so far as he is writing administrative history, 
one feels that, for most of his space, M. Livet is writing the history of 
something which became an institution, but which might well have 
remained an expedient. The central theme of this book really lies 
elsewhere, a theme which is at once more parochial, and at the same time 
larger in scale and more interesting in its implications than the formal 
history of an intendancy; what we have here is the fascinating story of 
the beginning of the process by which Alsace was incorporated into France 
A territorial mosaic had to be shaped towards a provincial entity, the 
government which revoked the Edict of Nantes had to come to terms 
with compact Lutheran groups, the directors of a mercantilist economy 
1 Revue d’ histoire moderne et contemporaine, i (1954), 310. 
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had to evaluate the Rhenan commerce of transit from the Low Countries 
to Switzerland, a warlike monarchy had to compromise between the 
necessity of exploiting its frontier provinces to support its armies and the 
desirability of conciliating newly-gained subjects by financial and economic 
concessions. 

Any account of these processes must, of necessity, be complex, and 
M. Livet does not make any concessions to readers who have little 
knowledge of the earlier history, and strategic and economic geography, of 
Alsace or of the political and legal confusions which complicated the 
sovereignty of the patch-work possessions which the house of Habsburg 
surrendered by the Treaty of Munster. M. Livet has, too, been cautious 
in his generalizations; not that this is a matter for complaint, for here, 
one feels, is a reticence which is likely to make his work even more 
valuable to the students of diplomatic, military, economic and religious 
history who are certain to make use of his researches and indications as 
new factors in their studies in fields more extensive in time or space. 
The book begins with a good deal of detailed discussion of the fourteen 
years preceding the initial date given on the title page, a time when 
intendants de justice, police et de finances, royal officials with the armies, 
represented the king in areas which put themselves under French 
‘protection’. After the Treaties of Westphalia, came a period of 
reconstruction under two able administrators, one being Colbert, later 
called Colbert de Croissy, brother of the great minister, who ruled Alsace 
for eight years as part of his apprenticeship for higher promotion. 
From Alsace, the Colbert family learnt a good deal about the prickly 
realities of provincial existence and frontier tensions : in return, they 
helped to give Alsace a peaceful settlement of potentially disruptive 
problems. After 1663, with the old landowners restored (as laid down 
by treaty) to their estates, with a French candidate installed on the episco- 
pal throne of Strasbourg, with legal and economic reorganization pro- 
ceeding and a modus vivendi developing between the Catholic sovereign 
and his Lutheran subjects, an uneventful eight years under an inefficient 
intendant ensued. The new intendant was another Colbert, a cousin of 
Louis’s great minister; before he was recalled, we gain a good deal of 
new information about Vauban’s early career as an expert on fortifica- 
tions—patronized by the intendant in 1663, censured by him three years 
later, and thus going over to the camp of the Le Tellier family. In 1673, 
Alsace was transferred to the Department of Louvois and was ruled by 
him through Jacques de La Grange, one of his creatures, taken from the 
ranks, not of the robe, but of the army administrators. The policy, dear 
to Richelieu and Mazarin, of alliance with Rhenan states, collapsed; 
Alsace was no longer considered as a link with the German diplomatic 
scene, and the aim came to be to obliterate the anarchical vestiges of its 
imperial days and to substitute uniform allegiance to absolute monarchy— 
the policy of the réumions. The period from 1698 to 1715 was very 
different. Louvois, with his laconic hectoring directives (there are some 
delightful examples here) was gone, and the losses of the Treaty of 
Ryswick made Alsace into a defensive problem, rather than a spring- 
board for launching invasions. ‘II ne faut point toucher aux usages de 
l’Alsace ’, became the motto. This intendancy was now one of the most 
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important—Le Pelletier de La Houssaye, who was appointed in 1699 was 
a maitre des requétes who had already served as an intendant at Soissons 
and Montauban, and was obviously on his way to higher things. He 
still exercised many military duties—‘ Nous Maitre des requétes, in- 
tendant d’ Alsace et de l’armée du Rhin ’ he described himself—and much 
of his time was spent in dealing with desperate emergencies, particularly 
concerning supplies. Yet under his rule, the main outlines of the Alsace 
which is familiar to students of the eighteenth century are evident— 
the Conseil somerain dispensing its justice at Colmar, a Rohan on the 
episcopal throne of Strasbourg, Lutheranism grudgingly recognized, 
subdélegués active but old officials like the bai/lis retaining their theoretically 
enormous powers, the royal government in alliance with the nobility 
and in control of methods of manipulating the government of towns 
which were reluctant to abandon their ‘ republican’ traditions. The 
picture which M. Livet traces of the administrators of the reign of Louis 
XIV is an attractive one. Faced with enormous problems—differences 
of language, economic interest and religion, and the continual pressure 
of war and war-like preparations—they created, by shifts and manoeuvres, 
a new milieu, a liveable and increasingly attractive compromise. 


University of Tasmania J. McMANNERS 


D’Etigny et V’administration de Vintendance d’ Auch, 1751-1767. By 
Maurice Borpgs. 2 vols. and folder of maps. (Auch: Cocharaux, 
19§7-) 


Antorne MéGret p’EtiGNy came from a family of newly-enriched and 
newly-ennobled bourgeoisie; his father had put down 350,000 |. for the 
office of grand-audiencier de France, while an elder brother had purchased an 
office of maitre des requétes in 1732 and became an intendant in 1739. 
D’Etigny himself was a conseiller of the parlement of Paris at the age of 
twenty and a maftre des requétes four years later. He married the daughter 
of a financier, and in 1751, at the age of thirty-two, became intendant 
at Auch, where his brother had ruled a few years before him. M. Bordes 
is very sympathetic towards the hero of his book, but scrupulously 
makes available to us evidence which could lead to a harsher assessment. 
One must concede that d’Etigny was a great road builder and a devoted 
administrator, that he was accustomed (like most intendants) to exaggerate 
disasters to the crops to obtain taxation relief for his people, and that he left 
a good reputation behind him among the folk he ruled. On the other 
side, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that he did not rise above the 
average of his age for either tolerance or enlightenment. He disliked 
deliberative and elective elements in town government, had little sym- 
pathy with the peasantry, was inclined to an unimaginative concentration 
upon efficiency when the enclosure of commons was in question, took a 
harsh line on protestant marriages and the education of protestant 
children, and objected to village schools on the ground that they dis- 
couraged hard work and created a class of parish-pump lawyers among 
the rural population. He was a ‘ man of authority ’, though, tragically, 
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it was a failure to exercise authority enough which finally put him out of 
favour with the government he had served so meticulously. . His career 
was virtually destroyed when he failed to adopt strong measures towards 
the parlement of Pau— Le Roi, Monsieur, jugeant que votre présence 
n’est pas nécessaire pour son service 4 Pau, Sa Majesté m’a chargé de 
vous écrire d’en partir dans les 24 heures pour vous rendre ici’. After a 
brief period of exile to his estates, d’Etigny came back to resume control 
at Auch, but by the end of August 1767, he was dead. 

What light does this career throw upon the machinery of government 
by intendants? Tocqueville spoke of young men with their way in the 
world to make, slaves of authority; but Ardascheff showed that they were 
wealthy scions of the robe, drawn from the inner circle of maétres des 
requétes, and went on to depict them as independent, local dynasts, 
regionalists, ‘ philosophes’. Yet, though Ardascheff placed his inten- 
dants correctly in the social hierarchy, it does not follow that because 
they were rich and important in their own right, they would adopt a 
cavalier attitude towards the Government. They wanted to rise to still 
higher offices—to be conseillers d’Etat, ministers, ambassadors, to rule 
more fashionable intendancies. So Tocqueville’s initial error does not 
necessarily mean that he was mistaken about the effect of personal 
ambitions on their conduct. On the other hand, ambition is not every- 
thing—pride, a desire for local popularity, ‘ the spirit of the age ’, mere 
rectitude—for all sorts of motivational reasons, Ardascheff could be 
right. ‘King’s men’ or ‘ regionalists’? M. Lhéritier’s work on 
Tourny of Bordeaux (1920) inclined to the second opinion; M. Fréville’s 
recent volumes on Brittany (1953) support the first. M. Bordes is on 
M. Fréville’s side, but advances two suggestions towards a synthesis, 
Following up Sénac de Meilhan’s comparison of Colbert’s intendants 
with those of Louis XVI, he suggests that the independent spirit of these 
provincial administrators was a gradual development—indeed, to be 
fair to Ardascheff one ought to remember that he was specifically con- 
cerned with the last generation of intendants. Thus, d’Etigny would 
take his place somewhere near the chronological centre of this liberal 
izing process. The second suggestion is more subtle. M. Bordes 
draws attention to the remarkable differences between intendancies. 
Bordeaux with no Estates and a single par/ement, Tours with neither 
(in that the parlement of Paris fought the Crown directly), were very 
different propositions to Brittany, with its unruly Estates, their commission 
intermédiaire, its proud parlement and its solid provincial unity against 
interference, or Auch with its three parlements, five pays d’ Etats and three 
pays abonnés, as suitable a field for guerilla outbreaks as Brittany was for 
prolonged campaigns. To carry M. Bordes’s point rather recklessly 
forward, one might suggest that there were ‘ front-line’ intendancies, 
intermediate ones like Auch where crises were intermittent or less 
spectacular, and ‘ safe’ ones back in second échelon; and that the royal 
government expected different degrees of toughness and varying kinds 
of ‘ obedience ’ from its administrators according to locality and circum- 
stance. This appeal to local and particular circumstance might be 
enlarged by reference to a possibility which M. Bordes has barely been 
able to touch on in the case of d’Etigny, no doubt because the sources 
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do not provide sufficient evidence. Clearly, however, much must have 
upon the standing of an individual intendant at court and in 
high society. Was d’Etigny so obviously a ‘ king’s man ’ and a conserva- 
tive because he came from a new family, risen but recently into the high 
robe by the profits of war contracts and Law’s Scheme, and with very 
little pull at Versailles beyond that which high finance could provide? 
A long ancestry and high connections might have given him a security, 
at least in his own mind, which would have made him at once more 
independent towards the Government, and more ruthless towards the 
perlement of Pau. Another suggestion which one might offer is that 
the Tocqueville-Ardascheff antithesis propounds a somewhat artificial 
dilemma. It assumes possibilities of powerful action by intendants upon 
local society which were not always open to them. D’Etigny could send 
vagabonds to jail or protestant girls to convents, but only after due 
reflection as to who would provide subsistence allowances; he could 
disarm the peasantry, but how then could a maréchausste of fewer than a 
hundred men deal with robbers? Orders could be given, but it was as 
well to ensure that there would be a minimum of influential opposition— 
from the Estates of Béarn, Bigorre, Basse-Navarre, Le Nebouzan, Le 
Pays de Soule, or the assemblies of Labourd, Marsan or Quatre Vallées, 
ot the parlements of Toulouse, Pau or Bordeaux, or the great Grammont 
family, or the hereditary grand voyer of Béarn, the mattrises des Eaux et 
foréts, the Bureau des finances, the bishops, some important municipality. 
. If intendants sometimes negotiated upwards instead of obeying, 
it may have been because they were also negotiating downwards within 
their provinces, and the government knew it. Eighteenth-century 
France was a despotism at the apex of a pyramid of compromises with 
the influential. ‘ King’s man’ and ‘ independent regionalist’ are not 
mutually exclusive and opposed terms: for effectiveness in either role, 
it was sometimes necessary to assume both. 

Whatever validity these tentative reflections may have, one must 
hasten to add that M. Bordes’s substantial thesis is often less concerned 
with d’Etigny or the development of an administrative system than its 
title would suggest. The writer of the history of an intendancy faces 
a difficult choice between chronological and analytical treatment,’ and 
M. Bordes’s use of the latter method on such an immense scale, with such 
ruthless logic and with such full documentation,? has submerged his 
official subject beneath a mass of fascinating information about provincial 
France. Justice, police, public order, the affairs of religious bodies, 
taxation, military supplies and conscription, roads, agriculture, forests, 
industry, commerce, hospitals and charity, education, the arts, ideas, 
the Estates and the parlements, towns and communities—we are given a 
cross-section of the life of all classes over a period of sixteen years in a 
large and peculiarly interesting area. The municipal reform of 1764-5 is 


‘See the remarks of Georges Livet, L’Intendance d’ Alsace sous Louis XIV (1956), 
p- 14. 

* The documentation is superb. Since the thesis covers such a wide field of human 
activities in such detail, experts in various branches of historical studies may point 
out minor lacunae. The present reviewer would suggest that Expilly and L’ A/manach 
royal ate unreliable sources for the revenues of bishoprics and chapters. 
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an obscure subject: here, however, are some full pages on how it worked 
at Auch, Tarbes and other towns. Anyone contemplating venturing 
into the long-standing controversy between clericals and anti-clericals 
over the numbers of village schools in France of the old régime will find 
useful clues here. So it is with many other questions, important or 
otherwise—the standing of protestants and Jews, the collection of capita- 
tion and of the fai//e (in an area of taille réelle), the composition and work- 
ing of provincial estates, the growth of watering places in the Pyrenees, 
the repair of vicarages, amateur bullfighting in village streets—there is 
an infinity of social detail here. For long many will have cause to be 
grateful to M. Bordes’s erudition and his refusal to be squeamish about 
relevance. His volumes will take their place along with Marion’s 
Dictionnaire des institutions de la France an XVII* et XVIII* sidele as in- 
dispensable reference books to students of French society in the eighteenth 
century. 
University of Tasmania J. McMANnners 


é 


The Correspondence of Edmund Burke. “o\. i. April 1744-Jume 1768. 
Edited by THomas W. Copetanp. (Cambridge: 1958. 60s.) 


Tue justification for this edition of Burke’s correspondence is that its 
predecessor, published in 1844, contains only 305 out of about 1,700 of his 
letters now known to be in existence; as its general editor, Professor 
Copeland, points out in his preface, to find those in print alone ‘ it is 
necessary to consult nearly two hundred sources in books, magazines 
and newspapers’. The new edition will include all Burke’s known 
surviving letters, together with such letters to him and other documents 
as are judged to be important or necessary to the understanding of his 
own. The work is being shared by eight editors, with access to the 
indispensable Fitzwilliam manuscripts, comprising Burke’s papers and 
those of his chief partons, Lord Rockingham and the 4th Earl Fitzwilliam. 
The edition will run to ten volumes, coming out at the rate of one a year. 
The present volume contains 197 of Burke’s letters, compared with 
twenty-seven printed for the same period in the 1844 edition. Twenty- 
four of the letters are new, but the great bulk of the increase is accounted 
for by the Shackleton and O’Hara correspondences, both of which have 
been published before. Nearly a third of the letters were written 
during Burke’s four years as an undergraduate at Trinity College, Dublin. 
Another third are scattered over the eighteen ‘ missing years ’ of his life, 
from his graduation in 1748 to his entry to the house of commons at 
the beginning of 1766. The best documented episode in these years is 
Burke’s quarrel with William Gerard Hamilton, whom he served as 
secretary from 1759 to 1765. Among the documents on this affair 
are some striking and hitherto unpublished notes by Hamilton on 
Burke’s conduct, which is twice stigmatized as that of a ‘ Jew and a 
Jesuit’. It is not however till the last two and a half years of the period 
covered by the volume, when Burke becomes the spokesman for the 
Rockingham party, that his own letters begin to be of great interest. 
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The feature of this volume is not the twenty-four new Burke letters, 
which are of minor importance, but the ancillary documents and notes 
with which it enriches the old ones. These enable the reader to see, for 
example, not only how political affairs appeared to Burke himself and his 
friends, but how far appearance differed from reality; ¢.g. how more 
than a year after Bute had ceased to exercise any political influence 
Burke still believed him to be the power behind the government. Again, 
they bring out how much Edmund Burke, the prima donna, owed 
to William Burke, his impresario, and to their wealthy backer, Lord 
Verney, over whom William struck Henry Fox as having ‘as great a 
sway ...as I ever knew one man to have over another’. Edmund 
owed his seat in Parliament to William’s almost hypnotic influence over 
Verney, whoalso helped the Burkes toachievean ‘independency’ by under- 
writing William’s speculations in East India stock to the tune of £40,000. 
Well might William write, reporting that he had netted £12,000 at least 
by these transactions: ‘It would be idle to find words to express what 
we owe to this man’s disinterested unaffected worth and goodness to us.’ 

The new edition has been given an excellent start by Professor 
Copeland and his assistants. Except for one aberration, in the form of a 
note suggesting that Samuel Johnson succeeded Burke as Hamilton’s 
paid secretary, the annotation is of a high level. A special tribute is 
due to the outstanding political notes contributed by Mr. Brooke. It is 
impossible to congratulate those responsible for the appearance of the 
volume, a utility article at a luxury price. 


London R. R. SepewicKk 


Banks and Politics in America, from the Revolution to the Civil War. By 
Bray HamMmonp, (Princeton University Press. London: O.U.P., 
1958.) 


Tuts is not in the strict sense a history of banking. ‘ Instead’, says the 
author, ‘ banking is used . . . as an approach to certain phenomena 
of early American history—or, better perhaps, as a point of observation 
whence one looks over the landscape and spies out things not to be so 
clearly seen from any other angle’ (Preface, p. vii). And banking is 
shown here to be a most useful political vantage point. In part this is due 
to Mr. Hammond’s own experience as a life-long banker and latterly as 
Assistant Secretary of the Federal Reserve Board; in part it is product 
of his research into the Hamilton, Taney and Biddle papers, and in the 
Canadian archives and the British Museum; but it is primarily because 
the material is not allowed to swamp the search for a theme, because the 
viewpoint is as much political as economic. Pre- as well as post-Civil 
War, the banks were a controversial political issue, and Mr. Hammond’s 
study is thus as indispensable to the straight historian as to the student 
of America’s economic ‘ growth ’. 

For the story told here is abundantly one of growth in the economic 
sense. From the beginning of its history, America has grown rich by 
borrowing. If the largest borrower today is the Federal Government, 
the most important borrowers in the nineteenth century were business 
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men and corporations, and in the days of the Founding Fathers they were 
merchants and speculators and entrepreneurs. From the beginning of its 
history the United States had a faith in the future that was economic as 
much as political; it was a land of buoyant confidence, and of easy credit. 
And from 1791 when the first Bank of the United States was set up, until 
Jackson’s attack on the Second Bank in 1832, the United States was well 
served not only in its central but in its state and local banks. There were 
many of them, and the Treasury and the banks together kept a fairly 
tight grip on the economy in the first forty years of independence; and 
the prosperity that accompanied this—though it was not necessarily 
its ‘ result ’—was for the most part due to the use of borrowed funds by 
business men. Mr. Hammond demonstrates that affluence was an early 
nineteenth-century as well as a twentieth-century feature, and that the 
entrepreneur was as characteristic of the late eighteenth as of the late 
nineteenth century. Whatever the effect of the panics of 1837 and 1857 
and of the chequered political story after 1833, the banks played a major 
role in the early republic. They were ‘ the mediums [sic] of abundance ’, 
in Mr. Hammond’s phrase. Robert Morris too was a Founding Father. 

The first thesis that is thus overturned by Mr. Hammond—at least 
for the first seventy years of American history—is that the debtors were 
poor agrarians. The debtors who owed the most, and whose influence 
was the greatest, were in fact not farmers but business men. What they 
wanted was not relief from debt but easier borrowing powers. 

The second thesis that is challenged has been even more strongly 
entrenched. Mr, Hammond argues that the Jacksonian attack on Nicholas 
Biddle’s Bank—‘ that hydra of corruption ’—was itself the work of 
business interests, whatever the agrarian and idealistic vocabulary they 
used. The attack was due to Wall Street’s jealousy of Chestnut Street, 
to the business man’s dislike of credit restraint, and to the identification 
of the Bank with the aristocracy of business. Jackson’s veto message 
of July 1832, says Mr. Hammond, was ‘ legalistic, demagogic and full of 
sham’ (p. 405). The Jacksonians were themselves entrepreneurs who 
resented the bank’s interference with the expansion of the monetary 
supply, and who were engaged in a political campaign to weaken 
Philadelphia and destroy John Calhoun. They were superb propa- 
gandists, who have captivated later generations, and many later historians, 
not least A.M. Schlesinger, Jr. Nicholas Biddle—the portrait of whom is 
brilliantly drawn here—emerges as gifted, scholarly but naive, no match 
for Old Hickory or his henchmen. The sections on this struggle are 
quite the most outstanding in the book: Mr. Hammond’s revisionist 
view will become essential reading for the age of Jackson. There was no 
period in American history ‘ when language was more idealistic, endeavour 
more materialistic, and the tone of public life more hypocritical than during 
the Jacksonian revolution ’ (p. 365). 

This is a fresh and vigorous book. It is packed with facts, yet is easy 
to read, critical and argumentative. If there is a fault, it is—despite its 
760 pages—a fault of omission: very little is said about agricultural 
credit, the assumption is made that farmers did not wish to borrow, and 
politics is in places reduced to a war about the functions of banks between 
a ‘party’ of agrarians and a ‘party’ of business entrepreneurs. As 
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Mr. Hammond says, there were many groups inside the Jackson complex; 
and the book would have profited from fuller assessment of the farmers’ 
needs and attitudes. It is touched on, in moving personal terms, with 
reference to the farming frontier of the eighteen-twenties (p. 281). 
Enough is said here to indicate that the farmers’ plight was a real one, 
and allowed them to join in the easy escape of blaming everything on the 
federal government and the federal bank. 
University of Glasgow Esmonp WRIGHT 


Great Basin Kingdom: An Economic History of the Latter-day Saints, 1830- 
1g00. By L. J. Anrtncron. (Harvard University Press. London: 
O.U.P., 1958. 728.) 


ORIGINATING as 4 tiny sect in upstate New York in 1830, and driven from 
place to place by persecutions, the Mormon Church established itself in 
Utah in 1847. Within a generation its members explored a large part 
of the Far West, settled the habitable valleys of Utah and neighbouring 
areas, developed irrigation, and promoted the influx of tens of thousands 
of converts from north-west Europe. Although, from about 1870, the 
Church was subjected to new strains, especially the conflict with the 
Federal government and the end of economic isolation with the coming 
of the railway, it continued to exert a remarkable degree of influence on 
the development of Utah down to the present century, and still gives it a 
very special character among American States. Professor Arrington’s is 
much the most important book yet written on the economic side of 
Mormon history. As its more than 1,500 notes show, it is based on a 
comprehensive range of Mormon and Government documents, on scores 
of contemporary diaries, and on innumerable monographs, some un- 
published and many inaccessible in this country. By judicious arrange- 
ment and excellent printing this documentation can be used with ease: 
each chapter has a bibliographical essay, making it readily possible to 
assess the references which follow. The index is workmanlike, there are 
excellent illustrations, and the numerous quotations in the text include, 
from diaries, some vivid colloquial versions of utterances by Brigham 
Young. 

In the preface, the scope of the book is clearly stated. It is not 
intended to be the total history of Mormonism; nor, since it omits 
mining and other late nineteenth-century activities of non-Mormons, is 
it a complete economic history of Utah to 1900. It is a history of Mormon 
economic projects in and around Utah, projects which, as Dr. Arrington 
demonstrates, were deeply influenced not only by geographical condi- 
tions but by fundamental principles of Mormon religion. The Mormons 
intended to build the Kingdom of God in the Great Basin, and this 
influenced both their economic objectives and their economic methods. 
Thus, they tried hard to achieve self-sufficiency, to exclude outside 
influences, and to maintain Church control of society. They based their 
agriculture on villages rather than on isolated farms. They developed 
a system of tithing which could finance religious buildings, but also many 
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other public projects. They devoted ceaseless experiment to expanding 
immigration, despite extreme shortage of cash resources. With few 
exceptions, finally, they avoided mining. The whole picture of this 
Mormon economic activity becomes clearer than ever before. By de- 
voting about half his book to the period after 1860, Dr. Arrington 
corrects the common error involved in limiting attention to the earliest 
pioneer days. The following topics especially become far more com- 
prehensible, or even comprehensible for the first time: the planning 
institutions of the Church, including the Council of Fifty and the School 
of the Prophets; the significance of the gold rush of 1849 in rescuing 
Utah from its acute early difficulties; the B.Y. Express and Carrying 
Company; the economic aspects of the Utah War of 1857-8; the Mormon 
response to the ending of isolation; the development of local railways; 
experiments with co-operative trading and communal settlements; and 
the large-scale liquidation of Church economic interests late in the nine- 
teenth century under Federal government attack. This is a massive 
achievement. But it is still true that, to gain a complete understanding 
of Mormon enterprise in the Great Basin, certain supplements are needed. 
To see how the Mormons’ economic principles fit into their whole 
scheme of theology, T. F. O’Dea’s The Mormons (1957), is indispensable. 
To appreciate the scope of immigration activity, W. Mulder’s Homeward 
to Zion (1957), on the Scandinavian converts, should be read, though 
Dr. Arrington’s account of immigration finance is better. Inevitably, 
Great Basin Kingdom has to concentrate on central planning. This does 
not lead to an impression of perfection: mistakes and failures are clearly 
enumerated. But the picture is rather different if accounts of local 
activity are read—the work of the county courts in G. Thomas’s Develop- 
ment of Institutions under Irrigation (1922), the priesthood meetings in 
Mulder, the bishops’ courts in N. Andersen’s Desert Saints (1942), for 
example, Above all, the diaries of the pioneers, such as those of John 
D. Lee edited by R. G. Cleland and J. Brooks in 195; as A Mormon 
Chronicle, show more vividly than any treatise the confusions, the con- 
tention, the human weakness, and the appalling toil involved in subduing 
the Great Basin. It should be stated firmly, however, that all these 
sources are used by Dr. Arrington as far as is possible in one book; 
and elsewhere he has himself written a significant proportion of Utah’s 
best local history. 

In any of the principal subjects treated, it is unlikely that any reader 
will find errors of fact. But many topics have had to be referred to 
briefly, and here a number of statements are made which may lead to 
misunderstanding. There is a contradiction between two statements on 
an carly exploring company (pp. 32, 40), the second being correct. 
Several incidents in an account of the Mormons’ learning about the Far 
West are compressed so as to give the wrong impression that all occurred 
simultaneously (p. 41), and the reference cited is correct for only one 
incident. There is rather too much emphasis on assisted immigration 
on page 99: in fact, even down to 1870, barely half of the British converts 
received direct financial aid at any stage of their journey, though all were 
organized in uniform fashion. The correct insistence on the restraining 
influence of Mormon ideology on the use of grants of natural resources 
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made to individual Church leaders (pp. 54, 92) may perhaps have the 
effect of obscuring the fact that, as early ordinances and statutes show, 
very many such grants were made. And was not the route planned in 
1855 (p. 163) up, and not down, the Yellowstone? For a book of more 
than 400 pages, that is a very short list. But while the facts, and the 
judgments on Mormon economic policies, can be accepted, one wider 
generalization seems more questionable. Dr. Arrington insists (pp. 
vii—viii, 63, and elsewhere) on the close connection between Mormonism 
and ante-bellum America, especially the America of the Age of Jackson. 
Many connections can certainly be seen. But when it is suggested that 
Mormon economic planning was analogous to the economic promotion 
and regulation by the States in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
then even against the weight of Dr. Arrington’s judgment a doubt must 
be expressed. It is, indeed, important to understand that modern 
scholarship is establishing that /aissez-faire was not the dominant policy 
of American governments before the Civil War that it became immediately 
afterwards. But to take stock in railways and factories, to sponsor canal- 
building, or to regulate banks with a jealous regard for the interests of the 
community, is one thing: it is quite another to carry the idea of common- 
wealth to the point of massive central planning, a large measure of co- 
operative organization in farming, industry and trade, and a minutely 
detailed supervision of individual behaviour, the whole backed by 
spiritual and not merely worldly sanctions. Similarly, while it is true 
that the contrast between the Mormon planned economy and /aissez-faire 
America in the last third of the nineteenth century helps to explain the 
depth of hostility to the Church, yet the Mormons had suffered severe 
persecution, at an earlier period, at the hands of the relatively paternalistic 
States of Missouri and Illinois. 

Great Basin Kingdom takes its place with a series of books, some of 
them mentioned in this review, which have brought Mormon history 
from the level of anecdote, chronicle or polemic to that of scholarship. 
Dr. Arrington’s bibliographies list them all. Indeed, he does some of 
them considerably more than justice. For out of a mass of merely useful 
monographs—and from his years of research in the original sources— 
he has made a book which stands head and shoulders above them all: 
not only the most impressive study of any aspect of Mormonism, but a 
book comparable with the best in any field of American economic history. 


University of Birmingham P. A. M. Taytor 


Histoire des relations internationales. Vol. viii: Les crises du XXe Siécle, ii. 
De 1929 4 1945. By Prerre Renovvin. (Paris: Hachette, 1958.) 


Tuts volume completes the series surveying international relations 
from the dawn of the Middle Ages, which Professor Renouvin has 
edited and, in large part, written. It is the most tentative of the series: 
hints for the study of history rather than historical nartative. This is 
deliberate. M. Renouvin points out in the preface that we are very short 
of solid material for this period, despite the common assumption that 
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everything is known. The shortage of scholarly books is even more 
surprising than the shortage of documentary evidence. The volume is 
more of a piece than its predecessor. The outbreak of war in 1939 is its 
central theme. Half the book leads up to this; and the rest proceeds 
from it. This concentration on a single aspect has its disadvantages. 
The Far East occupies a smaller place than in previous volumes; and 
other areas of the world, such as South America, are not mentioned at all. 
Nor is it possible to find much on the general character of international 
relations in this period. There are few references to the League of 
Nations; none to the preparations for the United Nations. 

The book opens with the great depression of 1929; but M. Renouvin 
adds that this does not explain the political upheavals. The economic 
crisis did not cause international conflicts of itself. Rather it gave an 
opening to men and movements dominated by ‘the will to power’. 
This is M. Renouvin’s old theme that events are determined by individual 
men as much as by ‘ profound forces’. He fixes the great ‘ turning 
point ’ from peace to war in 193;—the moment when collective security 
gave way to international anarchy. M. Renouvin finds a good many 
puzzles here. Why did Mussolini launch his attack on Abyssinia at this 
moment—or indeed at all? M. Renouvin doubts whether he was misled 
by the Stresa front: this was never ‘a diplomatic system’. Perhaps 
Mussolini thought that this was the last moment when Italy was strong 
and the other Powers weak; but ‘ this is only a guess’. Again, why did 
the British draw back? Perhaps British opinion realized that sanctions 
might lead to war—but this is another guess. Again, there is no clear 
explanation why the French failed to react against the German reoccupa- 
tion of the Rhineland. ‘ A divided ministry, a hesitating General Staff, 
a “ demoralised ”’ public opinion, these are the likely explanations.’ 

Similar doubts arise on every page. Did Soviet Russia, for example, 
ever intend to play an active part in the Czech crisis? ‘ It is impossible 
to reply.’ Were the Czechs themselves anxious to resist? Here again 
M. Renouvin is doubtful. And more doubtful still regarding the alleged 
German plot of September 1938 against Hitler. He finds fresh puzzles 
in the final crisis over Poland. Why did Hitler hesitate at the last 
moment? Why, on the other hand, did the British and French govern- 
ments resolve on war? Was it because they were misled by rumours of 
discontent within Germany? On some points M. Renouvin speaks 
firmly where doubt seems to me more in order. For instance, he attri- 
butes to Hitler ‘ a fixed, defined plan ’, and adds that therefore the details 
of his diplomacy are of no interest. Certainly Hitler had ‘ the will for 
action’; but if he hed fixed, defined plans, he failed signally to observe 
them. Like other great opportunists he took a chance when he saw one. 
On a more detailed question, it seems to me rash to assert that war would 
have been averted ‘ in all probability ’ if the Soviet Union had supported 
England and France. Such slight evidence as there is suggests that 
Hitler would have attacked Poland in any case, hoping no doubt to 
divide his antagonists thereafter. 

On the war itself, M. Renouvin takes the French campaign as his 
first great section. He attributes, I think, too much importance to the 
question of the French fleet. This was an urgent question for the British 
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—and indeed for the French. There is no evidence that Hitler regarded 
it as ‘ the centre of interest ’ until long after the armistice had been made. 
M. Renouvin agrees with other historians in believing that there was no 
serious intention of ‘ collaboration’ on the German side. Hitler was 
concerned only that French North Africa should remain in Vichy hands. 
Hence, ‘ the existence of the Free French Movement alone made possible 
the “ attentisme ”’ of the Marshal’. As to Hitler’s attack on Russia, 
M. Renouvin regards it as ‘a preventive war’ rather than an attempt to 
secure Russia’s economic resources. But, he adds, ‘ Did Hitler really 
believe that Germany would be exposed to a Russian attack in the future ? 
Or was this an excuse to cloak his old plan of expansion “ to the East ”’?’ 
M. Renouvin attributes the Far Eastern war to a deliberate Japanese 
decision that this was the last favourable moment. He rejects the idea 
that Roosevelt forced the Japanese into war, though he concedes that the 
President was ‘ relieved’ when the Japanese acted. 

M. Renouvin does not believe that there was any chance of a com- 
promise peace with Germany. ‘The Nazi leaders were determined to 
go on to the end.” The only serious effort at compromise, he claims, 
was from the Russian side. In June 1943 Stalin negotiated with the 
Germans through Stockholm, but abandoned the approach when the 
death of Sikorski ‘ opened favourable prospects for Russian diplomacy 
in regard to war-aims’. This is an ingenious combination, resting on 
slight foundations. It would be safer to say that British and American 
policy aimed at conciliating Stalin, though with an increasing confidence 
in their ability to hold a balance as the second front drew nearer. Sur- 
veying the world at the end of the war, M. Renouvin makes the obvious 
point that Russia and the United States now overshadowed the other 
Powers. He goes on however to suggest that the pattern of the future 
may be profoundly modified by the ‘rise’ of the coloured peoples. 
The last sentences state his creed and his practice as a historian. ‘ The 
essential aim of historical work is to provide explanations. . .. Historical 
research must weigh the various factors. It thus provides the opportu- 
nity for necessary reflexions; but it does not claim to give solutions, still 
less to preach lessons.’ M. Renouvin regrets, I suspect, that Europe is 
not still the centre of the world and that France is no longer the centre 
of Europe. But he has made his peace with reality. 


Magdalen College, Oxford A. J. P. Taytor 


Short Notices 


In A History of Spain (London: Allen and Unwin, 1958. 40s.) Mr. 
Harold Livermore has written a book which is aimed at the student. 
There is, it is true, a lack of good books in English on Spanish history, 
but whether a work which covers the vast period from pre-history to the 
present day does anything to remedy the situation is another matter. 
Some degree of specialization is called for and few historians would care 
to tackle both the medieval and the modern periods single-handed. 
Yet Mr. Livermore begins well. There is an admirable description of 
the physical structure of Spain and the formation of the Spanish races. 
In his account of the Almerfan civilization and of Roman and Visigothic 
Spain he is still moving strongly. But he runs into trouble when he 
reaches the Muslim conquest and occupation, the formation of the five 
kingdoms and the reconquest. To bring some order out of the chaos of 
Muslim and Christian Spain in the middle ages, to solve the immense 
problems of method, material and interpretation, to make intelligible the 
variety of persons and policies in the two communities—this would be 
a difficult task even for a specialist who dominated at least some aspect of 
the subject. Mr. Livermore makes a valiant attempt to tell a clear story 
but the odds are against him. From the early modern period onwards 
he has more chance of success, but he does not take it. We might expect 
to see some of the results of recent research, that of Braudel and the 
French group for the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, of Sarrailh and 
Dominguez Ortiz for the eighteenth century, and of Sénchez Agesta for 
the nineteenth. But there is no sign of this. As a work of synthesis the 
book lacks balance: there is now less excuse than there used to be for 
dismissing the century of Bourbon rule in a mere thirty pages, for special- 
ists have begun to fillin this period. The book’s greatest defect, however, 
arises from the author’s narrow view of what history is about. This is 
political narrative of the old fashioned kind, so severely written that it 
becomes almost unreadable. For an account of the social, economic 
and religious forces behind events, for some idea of what Spaniards 
were thinking and how they were living, we look in vain. Mr. Liver- 
more’s history is a history of Spain’s rulers and their policies. Within 
these limits it is factual and objective, but it does not tell us what 
Spaniards were fighting for in the sixteenth century and complaining about 
thereafter. 


University of Liverpool Joun Lyncu 


Major-General J. F. C. Fuller’s The Generalship of Alexander the Great 
(London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1958. 45s.) is an excellent book; 
though the reviewer may perhaps be counted prejudiced in its favour by 
the fact that it agrees at almost every point with his own views, as expressed 
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both in an article which is quoted and in a book which the author may 
not have used. It is gratifying to a layman to find his views so far 
identical with those of a distinguished soldier. The treatment is system- 
atic; a first part describes the background, political (fourth-century 
Greece), military (the Macedonian army), geographical; and Alexander’s 
youth and education; after which sixty-six pages of ‘ Strategical Narra- 
tive’ tell the story in outline and make it possible in the longer Part ii 
to deal analytically with Alexander’s great battles, his sieges, his ‘ small 
wars’ and his statesmanship without pauses for explanation. By no 
means the least interesting chapters, and characteristic of the author’s 
thought, are the last two, on Alexander’s statesmanship and generalship, 
i.e. the over-all picture, in which he has interesting things to say by way 
of comparison on Hitler’s adroit handling of the political and moral 
factors in his earlier years of power, in contrast with the un-Alexandrian 
blunder by which he squandered the not inconsiderable amount of good- 
will with which the German armies were at first received by Soviet 
populations, especially in the Ukraine. General Fuller’s use of the 
ancient sources, for the background as well as for the campaigns, ranging 
from Herodotus and Xenophon to Polybios and the New Testament, is 
impressive in one who is not a specialist; and he uses Tarn’s work with 
a rare combination of proper respect and a refusal to consider him verbally 
inspired. The proof-correcting is good, though some minor misprints 
almost inevitably occur, chiefly in the less-known proper names. ‘ Suffi- 
ciently . . . that’ (p. 196) and ‘ unlike at’ (p. 205) are examples of a few 
blemishes in a soldier’s direct and lucid military style. The book may be 
unreservedly recommended both to the scholar and to the non-specialist. 


University of Glasgow A. R. Burn 


To clothe the whole history of medieval ideas in a Pelican’s feathers 
might seem a difficult and dangerous enterprise; but it has been attempted 
in a bold and imaginative way by Gordon Leff in Medieval Thought from 
Saint Augustine to Ockham (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 
1958. 3s. 6d.). His purpose is to expound and to clarify, not to scatter 
superficial generalizations. The reader is made to face up to hylo- 
morphism, plurality of forms, the possible intellect and all the basic 
technicalities of Arab and scholastic philosophy. He is helped on his way 
by the alertness and vigour of the exposition, and by Dr. Leff’s remarkable 
gift for finding coherence in the most tangled of medieval arguments. 
Among Pelicans, this is a difficult book; but among books which attempt 
a real explanation of medieval thought, it is remarkably lucid. Indeed, it 
is a tour de force to have laid out the whole development from Augustine to 
Ockham in so small a compass and so fully. It is made possible by 
concentration on philosophy and natural theology—doctrine is little 
discussed, political thought and science have only a few pages each, and 
Dante only a few lines. This gives the book a central theme and con- 
tinuity; and it is saved from narrowness by admirable sketches of the 
background to each period. The philosophical core gives the thirteenth 
century a natural prominence, and by contrast the fourteenth century 
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(so much of it as we are allowed to see) is briefly treated. But this is the 
author’s own field; his pages on Ockham and his critics (including 
Bradwardine, on whom Dr. Leff has recently published an important 
study) are especially interesting; and one regrets that the book ends so 
abruptly in the crumbling world of the mid-fourteenth century. This 
apart, there are few complaints one would wish to make. The enterprise 
is bold, and the proportions and details are not always in perfect harmony; 
occasionally the canvas is unduly crowded; experts will dispute some of 
the interpretations. Many introductions to medieval thought have been 
written in recent years, but few of them make the trend of recent studies 
so clear as this. Mr. Leff writes as a historian; but he takes his thinkers 
seriously. Many of them used and developed strenuous and supple 
philosophical techniques; they taught Europe how to think. The most 
uninstructed reader will clear his mind of any simple notions of the unity 
of medieval thought, of the ‘ medieval synthesis ’, of Thomist dominance, 
or of the narrowness of medieval speculation; and there are few medi- 
evalists who would not profit from this lively and interesting book. 


University of Liverpool C. N. L. Brooxe 


Although it is not uncommon for an expensive ‘ hard-cover ’ book to 
be republished later in a cheaper form, the reverse process is less usual. 
Michael Lewis’s The History of the British Navy (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1959. 258.) first appeared as a ‘ paperback’ in 1957. There 
are, however, still no maps, pictures, diagrams, footnotes or appendices. 
A note on ‘ Further Reading’, indicating not only those periods and 
aspects well covered but also the gaps, is valuable, and the general outline 
clear and satisfying. There are three parts: ‘The Old Navy’, ‘ The 
Royal Navy’ and ‘ The New Navy’, bringing the story up to 1945; 
the first six hundred years, from 800 to 1485, are covered very quickly 
and rather scrappily, the period 1660-1815 carrying most of the weight. 
It is a consecutive narrative, often of interest on such aspects as the crucial 
importance of the Commonwealth period, ‘ post ’-rank, ‘ commission’ 
and ‘commissioned’ rank, pay and half-pay. The style is racy and 
confident, implying full mastery over all the facts. This authoritative 
tone makes surprising such statements as that feudal men-at-arms were 
usually ‘ pretty humble folk’ (p. 15); the slight mention of prize-money 
in the sixteen-fifties diminishes its importance in later years; it is dis- 
turbing to find the line ‘ A land-breeze shook the shrouds’ misquoted 
(p. 155); and the suggestion that ‘it was probably an “ experimental” 
machine which sent Brueys and Casabianca to their doom’ at the Nile 
(p. 199), finds no support in Clowes, Callender, James or Brenton; it is 
on such matters that the complete absence of documentation is annoying. 
Moreover, the confidence in the author’s mastery over detail is further 

1 There are a few trivial slips: ¢.g. Abelard was condemned in 1140 (or 1141), 
not 1142 (p. 113); John of Salisbury’s Policraticus was written befure, not after, Becket’s 
struggle with Henry II (p. 126); Citeaux was founded in 1097, not 1198 (sic, p. 82, 
presumably a misprint for the traditional date, 1098). To say that Manicheism ‘ ex- 
plained the world in purely rational terms’ (p. 33) might give a novice a strange 
impression of its doctrines. 
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shaken when enquiry shows that Masefield’s ‘ Sea Life in Nelson’s Time ’ 
was first published in 1905, not in 1957 a8 given on page 245; the dates 
given on this page for publication of both James and Brenton are also 
wrong; and if the later, fuller and revised editions of these books are 
meant, surely this should be clearly stated. It is perhaps natural that the 
general picture throughout this interesting book should be highly lit 
on the ‘ pro-Navy ’ side, from a completely predominating British view- 
point; it is indeed a thrilling tale, But it is all treated uncritically: 
‘We’ and ‘our’ appear throughout what sounds very like an official 
history, ‘Native’ readers may enjoy this volume, which is certainly 
easy reading (sometimes painfully so). Just what value it has for 
‘ foreigners’, or for dispassionate historians, is much more difficult to 
assess. Perhaps ‘ A British History of the Navy’ would have been a 
more correct title, 


Birmingham T. H. McGurrm 


This volume of Dagenbam Place Names, compiled by John G. O'Leary, 
librarian of Dagenham Public Library (Dagenham: Borough of, 
Valence House, 1958. £1 15.) contains a full list of the place names of 
the ancient parish (which is coterminous with the modern borough) 
assembled from maps and from records in the local archive repositories 
and the Public Record Office. Mr. O’Leary’s main concern is to relate 
the place names to family names wherever these have any relevance. 
Where family names do not help, he confines himself to listing the variant 
forms of the names with dates, citing in some cases the verdicts of Ekwall 
and other philologists on the meaning of some of the elements. In 
Essex, as in some other old-enclosed counties, the family name is very 
commonly applied to farms, ¢.g. Sparks, Sperlings, Starmans. Hence 
this approach to place names in Dagentam is unusually rewarding. 
On the other hand, the explanation of so many place names in terms of 
family names raises certain doubts whether the family name may not 
be derived sometimes from the place name and not wice versa, For 
example, Wythedenebrook (1297) suggests an association with withies 
which may have grown beside it. But Mr. O’Leary associates it with 
a family name, giving as his first three examples the Wythe family ¢. 1260; 
John atte Wythe 1301; and Agnes ate Withe 1456. In short, this volume 
will be a most valuable tool to those who use the book critically and do 
not always accept without question the family-name explanation. It 
contains some very pleasing photographs from old maps, a most useful 
list of all the old maps of Dagenham, and it imparts the information that 
Dagenham Public Library has photocopies of all known maps and 
documents relating to the borough—an example that might be copied 
elsewhere, The book is an interesting experiment in book production. 
The text is typewritten and was reproduced on a Multilith machine. The 
sheets were bound in the library and the volume sells at a reasonable 
price, 


University of Leicester Joan Trirsk 
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The chief interest of The Peterborough Chronicle 1070-1154 edited with 
introduction, commentary and an Appendix on the interpolations 
by Miss Cecily Clark (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. 408.) lies in 
the long section of the introduction devoted to a study of its language. 
The annals fall into three distinct groups: the copied annals from 1070 to 
1121; the First Peterborough Continuation from 1122 to 1131; and the 
Final Continuation dealing with the reign of Stephen. In the first 
group the language is basically the West Saxon which had been adopted 
during the tenth century for nearly all Old-English writing whatever its 
provenance. But the First Continuation, though still influenced by 
the West Saxon Schriftsprache, is strongly marked by the dialect of the 
east Midland district where it was written employing distinctively Middle 
English accidence and syntax: ‘ English is changing from a synthetic 
language to an analytic one before our eyes.’ The Final Continuation 
represents the fulfilment of the tendencies shown in the First Continuation, 
so that this part of the text approximates to contemporary Peterborough 
speech. The author’s thesis is that this version of the Chronicle is of 
great philological importance because, although from the Old-English 
point of view it demonstrates the dissolution of the Schriftsprache into 
unsystematized colloquial dialect, from the modern point ot view it is 
also the earliest authentic example of that east Midland language which 
was to be the chief ancestor of our modern Standard English. Though 
not easy reading, the argument of this section is convincing. The text is 
reliable, and the emendations suggested have the double merit of being 
both sensible and clearly displayed. ‘The historical sections of the intro- 
duction and the notes are scarcely of the quality of the linguistic 
— useful sometimes as a supplement to Plummer, his edition 

s indispensable. It would be interesting to know the reasons 
which uinead the editor to begin at 1070, rather than at 1066 or 1080, 


Jesus College, Cambridge ‘D. J. V. Frswer 


The full text of The ‘ Dignitas Decani’ of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin 
(Dublin: Irish MSS. Commission, 1957) had been prepared for publica- 
tion with great care by Newport B. White shortly before his death. It 
now appears in print through the kindly offices of Professor Aubrey 
Gwynn, who has added a useful Introduction to explain the provenance 
of this register which early attracted to itself the appellation of ‘ Dignitas 
Decani’, It contains a corpus of documents relating in general to St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral but with special emphasis upon the rights and privi- 
leges of the dean and chapter. The originals have disappeared and we 
are left with this compilation, begun in or shortly after 1529 at the insti- 
gation, so Father Gwynn reasonably suggests, of Archbishop Alen of 
Dublin. ‘The main part comprises copies of 104 documents in haphazard 
chronological order, extending from St. Patrick’s foundation as a col- 
legiate church in the last decade of the twelfth century to its restoration 
under Philip and Mary in 1555 to its ancient status, A second group of 
twenty-one documents was added in the later eighteenth century but 
did not go past the year 1640. The‘ Dignitas Decani ’ is not an unknown 
register. It was used extensively by W. Monck Mason for his history of 
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St. Patrick’s, published in 1819, and he printed in full somewhat more 
than a tenth of the documents. A summary account of all the documents 
was published by J. H. Bernard, the then dean, in 1905, but it was, to 
cite Father Gwynn’s mild words of censure, ‘less accurate and trust- 
worthy ’ than might have been expected. It is good to have at last one 
of the important sources of Irish church history in complete and final form. 


University of Aberdeen G. O. Sayres 


The thirty-first volume of the Pipe Roll Society publications (New 
Series, London: the Society, 1957) is largely made up of the Memoranda 
Roll of 10 John (Michaelmas 1207—Michaelmas 1208) edited by Dr. R. A. 
Brown. It also contains (by the same editor) a new text of the Curia 
Regis Roll for Hilary Term, 1196; the unpublished and fairly recently 
discovered membranes of the Curia Regis Roll for Easter Term, 1198 
(the ‘ duplicate ’ Roll is already in print in Rot. Cur. Reg. i and Cur. Reg. 
Rolls i and vii, which also contain the first two and a half membranes of 
the Roll here completed); short but valuable lists of some of king John’s 
plate, 1207-8; and (edited by Professor C. R. Cheney) fragments of 
Close Rolls for 16 and 17 John which include well over a hundred un- 
published or only partly published letters which help to illustrate the 
king’s reactions to the late crisis in his affairs. Each group of documents 
is provided with an admirable textual introduction, while Dr. Brown’s 
discussion of the Memoranda Roll does much to elucidate the difficult 
problems of this class of record. The two bundles of membranes—they 
are hardly more—which we know as the Memoranda Rolls of 1 and 10 
John are documents of quite exceptional interest and importance. That 
for 10 John is of particular note since, as the editor shows from some 
hitherto unnoticed transcripts by Sir Simonds D’Ewes, it originally had 
a companion and is thus the earliest known to have formed part of the 
dual series of L.T.R. and K.R. Memoranda Rolls (to the former of which 
it probably belonged). Unlike the Roll of 1 John which seems to be 
limited to the Michaelmas Term (thus leading its editor to the doubtful 
suggestion that separate terminal Rolls were kept at this date), that 
for 10 John covers a whole year—though with varying completeness, 
suggesting that it is a somewhat haphazard collection rather than a formal 
Roll. It deals, therefore, with the business arising at the ‘ audit’ of 
Michaelmas 1207 (the Pipe Roll of 9 John) and the ‘ view ’ of Easter 1208 
(preparatory to the Pipe Roll of 10 John) and (principally in the Communia 
section) with everyday Exchequer affairs throughout the period Michael- 
mas 1207-8. It shows the inner workings of the king’s financial admini- 
stration in ways often obscured by the ‘ finished perfection ’ of the Pipe 
Rolls which it served. Even there, of course, things were far from being 
in apple-pie order. But it is really only in the hurried jottings, the 
alterations and additions, and in the expedients for remembering, for 
postponing decisions, for advance handling of difficult or detailed 
accounts and so on in the Memoranda Rolls that one can see the admini- 
stration actually at work and sense the strains to which it was put in the 

ordinary course of its business. Without the Memoranda Rolls, for 
instance, one might suppose that the Pipe Rolls were compiled more or 
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less on time and that the Exchequer’s working time was fairly limited; 
with them we can see it hard at work throughout the. year and still audit- 
ing the Michaelmas accounts, that is writing the Pipe Roll, after the 
preliminary dealings in the following year’s accounts had begun at the 
Easter ‘ view’. Sheer volume of business was the chief cause of trouble, 
but there were plenty of incidental complications too: due, for instance, 
to the overlapping responsibilities of Chamber and Exchequer, shown in 
two of the important brevia baronibus (pp. 27 f.); or to the king’s habit 
(infuriating, no doubt, to his busy Exchequer, but part and parcel of the 
same administrative overloading) of using accountants for tasks elsewhere 
just when the Exchequer wished to hear them. Correspondingly, the 
Memoranda Rolls afford the clearest evidence for the tentative devices 
adopted to ease the pressure of business, some of which yielded reform in 
the shape, for example, of consolidated or grouped debt entries and 
foreign and preliminary accounts. Beside all this restless pursuit of 
money, the inventories of plate 1207-8, much of it at the king’s castle at 
Marlborough, are, administratively speaking, relatively small fry. But 
any record directly emanating from John’s houschold deserves attention 
and much as one would wish to know more of this gilt, gold and silver— 
for instance, of the ‘ par bacinorum ad leopardos et imagines in fundo 
deauratorum ponderis viij m. iiij unciarum’ (p. 122)—the bare lists are 
impressive enough. John did not live by halves; nor would his subjects 
have expected him to. But sometimes—as with the sixteen cups and 
several bowls ‘de dono civium Lond’’ (pp. 124 f.)}—they had to con- 
tribute in ways less indirect than they can have welcomed. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford T. H. Aston 


The Medieval Institute of the University of Notre Dame, Indiana, 
has shown considerable enterprise in its collection of medieval texts and 
studies; and the fifteenth volume, The Summa contra baereticos ascribed to 
Praepositinus of Cremona, edited by Joseph N. Garvin and James A. 
Corbett (Publications in Mediaeval Studies, edited by Philip S$. Moore, 
no. xv, Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 1958), is a valuable 
addition to a very useful series. The Summa is a treatise of (approxi- 
mately) the late twelfth or very early thirteenth century; perhaps the 
earliest extant systematic Summa on the tenets of the heresies of the day. 
It deals mainly with the Cathari and the Pasagini and was fairly widely 
known in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Ten manuscripts 
have been identified, the earliest dating from the first half of the thirteenth 
century; and the work has been discussed by several modern scholars, 
notably by Mgr. Lacombe, who ascribed it to Praepositinus, chancellor 
of Paris from 1206 to 1210 (La wie et Jes oemvres de Prévostin, 1927). The 
editors show that the ascription is far from certain, although the academic 
world in which Praepositinus moved is a suitable milieu for the book. 
It is an interesting example of an academic textbook on heresy; and 
since it was intended to serve the practical purpose of supplying ammuni- 
tion to orthodox apologists, its information on heretical beliefs, though 
not unbiased, is mainly reliable. Its contents were made known by 
Mgr. Lacombe, so that we cannot expect new horizons. As is common 
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with academic textbooks, the manuscript tradition is confused and difficult 
to handle, and the editors deserve our gratitude for the care with which 
they have tried to combine a tolerably readable text with a very compli- 
cated apparatus. The apparatus, indeed, as they confess, ‘ is undoubtedly 
too inclusive’ (p. viii), but it is possible to get a glimpse from it, not 
only of what the author meant, but also of the way in which such books 
were treated by medieval scribes. One manuscript has an abridged 
version, which is printed as an appendix; another contains extracts 
only. A further set of extracts printed in von Déllinger’s Beitradge zur 
Sektengeschichte (ii. 374-5) are attributed by the editors (pp. xxvii—xxviii) 
to a lost manuscript. But von Dé6llinger’s title, ‘Summa contra 
Catharos G Bergomensis ’, combines the title in MS. B (Bibl. Nationale, 
Lat. 14553) with a corrupt version of the author’s name given in 
Muratori’s Antiquitates, v. 151-2 (cf. Seriptores, ix. 445). Von Déllinger’s 
extracts were probably a conflation from these two sources. The 
editors have confined themselves to a very careful analysis of relation- 
ships, and not attempted to interpret their findings. In sum, text, intro- 
duction and notes provide a careful and precise statement of evidence; 
the editors might have given us more historical comment, but the editing 
is as workmanlike as one would wish. 


University of Liverpool C. N. L. Brooke 


The rich sources available for the study of the economic life of 
medieval Italian cities have as yet been little exploited, and Mr. David 
Herlihy’s Pisa in the Early Renaissance. .A Study of Urban Growth (Yale 
Historical Publications, Miscellany 68, Yale University Press. London: 
O.U.P., 1958. 36s.) isa welcome pioneering work. Many will be grate- 
ful in particular for three chapters, the kernel of the book, concerned 
respectively with agriculture, commerce and crafts and industries: these 
are full of information, the last being particularly interesting on tanning 
and on the growth of Pisa’s cloth industry. Presenting his monograph 
as ‘a study of growth ’, the author accompanies his descriptive chapters 
by a number of suggestions about this process, some of which are more 
convincing than others. He is most persuasive on the effects of the 
city’s grain policy and on the depopulation of the contado, but a good deal 
less so, for instance, in his contention that Pisa’s system of direct taxation 
had the effect of deflating town rents and of acting, with debasement of 
the currency, to cut the real cost of urban living. Fiscal and monetary 
policy, in Mr. Herlihy’s view, subsidized urbanization and gave city 
industries ‘a specialized yet cheap labor’. A necessary starting-point 
for this theory is the description of Pisan rents as ‘ stable from 1264 to 
1301 ’, but the statistical backing for this assertion is of extreme fragility : 
it relates to a single shop, there is only one figure for the years between 
1274 and 1301, and this is more than three times the annual rent for 
either of those years! There are, in any case, so many other adequate 
explanations for ‘ urbanization’ that there seems no reason to add low 
rents to them. Unconvincing also is the rather perfunctory social 
analysis of Pisa’s population, dealing too freely in terms such as ‘ old 
families’, ‘new class’, and a ‘ group’ wanting debasement, with no 
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satisfactory description or definition of these. No doubt the sources are 
deficient here, but the reader must hesitate to accept the statement that 
a tax broke ‘the aristocrats’ monopoly over urban property’, when 
neither that monopoly nor its downfall has been demonstrated. The 
same sanguine tendency to make assertions with very little support is 
evident in many places, for instance in the confident adoption of the 
figures for the commune’s receipts for an isolated period of three months 
—which may not be at all typical—as a basis for calculating its annual 
revenue. Nevertheless, this is a promising and original first book, lively 
and fertile in suggestions. We need many more studies of the same type 
on other towns. 


London School of Economics D. P. WaLer 


The fourth volume of The Rolls and Register of Bishop Oliver Sutton, 
1280-1299, edited by Miss Rosalind M. T. Hill for the Lincoln Record 
Society (vol. 52. Hereford: for the Society, 1958 for 1957) is to be 
warmly welcomed. Bishop Sutton’s rolls and register belonged to a 
legal age, when English episcopal registers were being kept with in- 
creasing care. They are much fuller than the earlier Lincoln episcopal 
rolls which have already been published by the Lincoln Record Society, 
and they are exceptionally useful to historians. Their value lies chiefly 
in the very clear and detailed picture which they present of a bishop’s 
diocesan work in the late thirteenth century, for Bishop Sutton was a 
hard-working resident bishop with a clear legal mind and grasp of 
diocesan administration. Moreover, he was served by a remarkable 
registrar, John de Scalleby, whom Miss Hill describes as ‘ one of the 
ablest registrars who ever served a bishop’. The historical value of the 
rolls and register owes much to John’s care and ability. By no means all 
his work has survived, yet what remains will fill many printed volumes. 
In 1290 the step was taken of copying the records on quires instead of on 
rolls, a method which saved much wear and tear when they were needed 
for reference, and the surviving quires were later bound together in one 
large register of 414 folios. The first three volumes of the printed 
edition (not so far noticed in this Review) have contained the institutions 
to benefices and confirmations of heads of religious houses in the arch- 
deaconries of Lincoln and Northampton from 1280-99, and the carliest 
surviving memoranda for 1290-92. The present volume contains the 
memoranda for 1292-4. This is of a very miscellaneous and interesting 
character. It ranges from formal entries of appointments of commis- 
saries, licences, dispensations, indulgences, and testimonials, to copies of 
papal bulls, judicial awards, a few fragments of visitations records, an 
important series of documents illustrating the bishop’s relations with the 
University of Oxford, letters which describe vividly some violent struggle 
between the nominees of pope and bishop for the possession of prebends, 
and an order to excommunicate all who had stolen from the Dominican 
house at Northampton the second part of St. Gregory’s Moralia. Many 
of these documents will be new to historians; others, particularly those 
which concern the confirmation of chancellors of Oxford University, the 
jurisdiction of the chancellor’s court, or the grant of a private chapel 
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to Balliol College, have long been known and studied. It might have 
been helpful if references had been given to places where some of these 
have been already printed, cither from the copies in Bishop Sutton’s 
register or from original deeds in the possession of Balliol College or the 
archives of Oxford University. The editing is careful, scholarly and 
experienced. The formal entries are calendared, while those of particular 
interest are copied in full and preceded by a short summary in English. 
There are three useful indexes in which a few omissions have been noticed, 
e.g. Wooburn (Waburn) (p. 89), Galewyth (p. 94), Templars (p. 98). There 
are also a few printer’s errors, ¢.g. quonsque for quousque (p. 93), vivi for 
viri (p. 132), mandates for mandatis (p. 142). Much scholarly work has 
gone into identifying the modern form of the place names from which 
medieval surnames were derived. The reviewer would offer one addi- 
tion, vig. Martinvaast near Cherbourg in Brittany, from which the family 
of Martival or Mortival derived its name. 


University of Aberdeen KATHLEEN EDWARDS 


Colligite fragmenta me pereant is the peculiarly apt and scrupulously 
honoured motto of the Scottish History Society: but surely we should 
be told the precise whereabouts of the fragments collected? The 
society’s ninth Miscellany volume (Edinburgh: the Society, 1958, being 
the publication for 1955-6) contains five items, but we are given the 
precise locality of only two. The honorary secretary of the society 
prints the accounts of Sir William Trussell as custodian of David II at 
Odiham Castle from 1355 to 1357, and duly states the P.R.O. reference 
(though even here Dr. Balfour-Melville does not make it clear whether 
the writs he prints as an appendix come from the same source). To this 
he adds, from a Cottonian MS., an anonymous account of the important 
debate in the Council-General (probably of 1364) on the English proposals 
for the succession to the Scottish Crown should David II die childless. 
Miss Gladys Dickinson prints, from the archives of the French Foreign 
Office, a report on conditions in Scotland, 1559-60, prepared for Queen 
Mary and Francis II by Jacques de la Brosse and the seigneur d’Oysel. 
The remaining three items are the accounts of Sir Duncan Forestar of 
Skipinch (Skipness), Comptroller, for the years 1495 to 1499, edited by 
Mr. Peter Gouldesbrough; an additional volume of the diary of Sir 
James Hope of Hopetoun, covering a journey in England and the Low 
Countries in 1646, edited by Mr. P. Marshall; and an eye-witness narra- 
tive (anonymous, but probably the work of the young Clanranald) of 
events from Prince Charles’s landing at Loch nan Uamh to the eve of 
Prestonpans, edited by Mr. Donald Nicholas. Of these, the first is said 
to be in ‘a small volume’ now in ‘its proper place in the Register 
House ’, the third belonged to the late Col. P. W. Murray-Threipland and 
is ‘among the Murray-Threipland papers ’, while all we are told about 
Sir James Hope’s diary is that it is in a ‘small calf-bound volume’ 
exactly similar to that which contains Sir James’s diary for 1646 to 1654, 
published by the Scottish History Society (again without any statement 
of locality) in 1919. Such indifference to the most elementary require- 
ment of historical editing puts one in mind of the eminent German 
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scholar working on a priceless codex in the Bodleian Library, who is said 
to have announced: ‘ After my edition, this manuscript will be worthiess I’ 

To give any of these five items special mention involves a somewhat 
subjective choice. In the opinion of this reviewer the two documents 
he has found most readable—the report by de la Brosse and d’Oysel and 
Sir James Hope’s Diary—seem also to have most historical value. The 
latter in particular gives a fascinating glimpse of Scottish society over- 
seas in the mid-seventeenth century, and shows not only how intensely 
clannish the Scots were (that would almost have gone without saying), 
but more interestingly how entirely at home they were in protestant 
Europe. This striking ‘ Europe-mindedness’ must be counted one of 
the more serious losses Scotland suffered by the Union. Sir James 
seems only once to have encountered a language difficulty: a German 
spoke to him in ‘Wallouns which I did not understand perfectlie ’. 
Elsewhere, at Dordrecht, the Hague, Li¢ge, Namur, and even among the 
common workmen in the Wealden village of Barden, this intelligent and 
enquiring Scots laird and leadmine owner was quite able to understand 
and make himself understood, The particular value of his diary lies in 
its numerous detailed descriptions of industrial processes, especially 
chemicals and iron working; notable among these is the earliest and for 
many years the fullest account of a Wealden blast furnace, and the earliest 
description in English of sulphur and copperas manufacture. The sur- 
vival of the diary sharpens one’s regret that its author’s sketches or 
* iconogtaphies ’, made on the spot and preserved in a separate file, have 
now apparently been lost. As his editor says, Sir James emerges as ‘a 
very companionable man, shrewd and hard-headed, but kindly-disposed ’; 

well exemplified by his entry for 10 April (at Amsterdam): ‘ Efter dinner 
I went to enquyre for a sable muffe for my wyfe, bot could find none 
extraordinarie good; yett for one that I did find I offerred 22 lib. great, 
bot they held it at 28 lib.’ It may well be questioned whether it is good 
policy for an historical society to publish volumes of miscellanea, especially 
in a series to which there is no consolidated index: this reservation apart, 
however, it can fairly be said that this volume maintains the standards of 
its predecessors. 


University College, London G. W. S. Barrow 


The matriculation lists of the University of Vienna founded by 
Rudolf IV in 1365 are printed as the sixth series of the publications of the 
Austrian Institute for Historical Research. Die Matrikel der Universitat 
Wien, i. Band, 1377-1450 (2. Lieferung, Graz-Koln: Hermann Béhlaus 
Nachf., 1956) covers the reorganization by Albert III (1383) and includes 
names from the nations styled as Austrian, Rheinish, Hungarian (the 
Slavs) and Saxon. In the latter there are three Scots and one Englishman 
who bears the curious name of ‘ Dominus Stephanus Vagagesdombe de 
Anglia’ who became licentiate in both laws (1397). The lists show that 
the University drew extensively from Bavaria and Upper and Middle 
Franconia on the German side, from the Tyrol, from parts of Yugo- 
Slavia.and from Hungary, especially Budapest and Fiinfkirchen. It was 
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also taking quite a fair share of Bohemians, while the famous Henry of 
Langenstein (Rekfor 1393) figured there. Two kinsmen of his, Master 
Andrew (Re&éor in the first semester of 1393) and his brother Paul (1385), 
are named. The (now) well known Thomas Ebendorfer of Haselpach 
(Rektor 1423) is in the list, a valuable one for those in search of the 
academic personalities of the Schism and the Conciliar age. 

All Souls College, Oxford E. F. Jacos 


The problem of maintenance in the medieval university during the 
later Middle Ages was always difficult: in Salaires et prébendes des pro- 
Jesseurs de Vuniversité de Lowain au XV* sidcle (Studia Universitatis 
Lovanium. Léopoldville: Editions de Université, 1958.) Professor 
Jacques Paquet explains from the archives of the city and from university 
documents published by E. Reusens and J. Wils the system at Louvain 
by which the stipends of professors were paid by the city itself and, as 
the number of teachers grew, by a system of prebends (15) at the various 
collegiate churches both in Louvain and the neighbourhood. Even 
these canonical prebends did not prove sufficient and in 1443 a second 
chapter of secular canons was erected by Eugenius IV, based upon nine 
parish churches in the dioceses of Cambrai and Liége. These provided 
fifteen prebends reserved for Baccalaureati formati in theology and medicine, 
for masters of arts who had been ruling for three years and for licentiates 
or doctors in canon or civil law. Stipends which continued to be paid 
by the city had to be scaled down from their early level. The author 
appends tables of these giving the average (after 1436, 144 fl. down to 
138 fl. in 1450). The number of city-subsidized teachers lecturing rose 
from four in 1426 to fourteen in 1442: but we do not know what the 
prebendaries received. The problem of securing equality between civic 
and church payments was not a simple one, as M. Paquet points out. 
Payment of university teachers by the city is, of course, a familiar medieval 
practice. 


* All Souls College, Oxford E. F. Jacos 


Some Oxfordshire Wills, ed. J. R. H. Weaver and A. Beardwood 
(Oxford: Oxfordshire Record Society, 1958. 25s.) contains 122 wills 
taken from the Registers of Wills now at Somerset House and originally 
proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury between 1393 and 1510. 
Of these only thirty-one are pre-1475 and fifty-five date from 1500 or 
later. The editors do not say whether all the relevant Registers have been 
searched. The ambit of this collection is wider than may appear from 
the title. Not all the testators were resident in Oxfordshire. For ex- 
ample, the only reference to this county in the testament of Augustine 
Hawkyns, citizen and grocer of London, is a bequest of three funeral 
torches to the parish church of Hanwell where he was born and baptized. 
Wills in Latin are translated and wills in English transcribed, all with 
repetitive words and phrases omitted. Test collations-suggest that these 
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transcripts cannot be entirely relied upon by readers to whom the exact 
spelling of the Registers is important. The text is prefaced by a brief 
introduction on the nature of the source, the history of prerogative 
probate, and the distinction between festamentum and ultima voluntas. A 
list of testators, an index of place-names, and a subject index are appended. 
There is almost no discussion of the content of the wills, reference 
being made in Liew to Professor Jacob’s most valuable introduction to the 
Register of Henry Chichele, vol. ii. Exigencies of space have prevented 
the editors from attempting any assessment of the value of the collection 
as historical material. Knights and esquires, gentlemen, citizens of 
London, burghers of Oxfordshire towns, priests, scholars and yeomen 
farmers are represented among the testators. A number of royal ser- 
vants are included, but for the most part these are naturally wills of 
comparatively obscure people. One would like to know more about 
them. Who, for example, was Thomas Pomerey, Esq. who, in 1508, 
desired to be buried at Thame and bequeathed ‘ To my lord the Prince 
my grete baye horse’? Is he the same Thomas Pomerey whose inquisi- 
tion post mortem in 1508 showed him to be holding lands of Prince Henry 
in Somerset? If so the horse was probably a mortuary due. Some 
brief biographical notes, a complete index of persons and a glossary 
would have increased the value of the volume. However, the editors 
have provided the barest minimum of critical apparatus in order to print 
the maximum number of wills. The value of this collection as source 
material will not be confined to students of Oxfordshire history. 


University of Exeter B. P. Wotrre 


All six of Dr. G. R. Elton’s Star Chamber Stories (London: Methuen, 
1958. 218.) share a common source, the so-called Star Chamber Pro- 
ceedings in the Public Record Office, and all belong to the middle years of 
Henry VIII. By contrast, their subject range is very wide indeed because 
any matter, however trivial, which concerned the king’s council as 
the government of the kingdom may have found its way into these 
records. The stories are intended to be good stories in their own right. 
Some of them shed interesting side lights on national themes. One 
shows how an unsupported delation for treasonable words, alleged to 
have been uttered by the abbots of Osney and Eynsham, received prompt 
and fair investigation by a local commission even in the critical aftermath 
of the Pilgrimage of Grace. In another we see the activities of a pro- 
fessional informer repeatedly thwarted by the hostility of local govern- 
ment officers and by a wary ability of local jurors to take refuge in the 
technicalities of the law. Certainly the government of Tudor England 
was not able to make effective a minute regulation of the economic 
activities of its subjects but is it therefore necessarily ‘ absurd’ as Mr. 
Elton suggests to speak of a Tudor despotism? ‘ The Treasurer and the 
Goldsmith ’, a tale of bad faith, shows incidentally the daily routine of the 
financial office of the Chamber in action. ‘ The Quondam of Rievaulx’, 
a straightforward account of the deposition of an abbot in 1533 at the 
instigation of the lay patron assisted by Cromwell, turns out to have 
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none of the political implications sometimes attributed to it. A tithe 
dispute in a Middlesex village is described to test the nature of ‘ anti- 
clericalism’ on the eve of the Reformation, and ‘Cambridge Riots’ 
is one more chapter in the ancient struggle of Town and Gown. In all 
the conciliar cases which Dr. Elton rescues from obscurity, with the 
exception of the Oxford treason trial, he has been unable to discover 
what happened in the end. One would be tempted to suggest that the 
contrast between the efficient Tudor Star Chamber and the proverbially 
ineffective older courts like the exchequer has hitherto been too sharply 
drawn but Dr. Elton reminds us that the Star Chamber books and decrees 
disappeared in the seventeenth century. 
University of Exsceter B. P. WoLrre 


During recent years increasing attention has been paid to Machia- 
velli’s diplomatic career, and the practical experience he gained during 
his fourteen years of government service has been used to illuminate the 
themes of his major works. Professor Brucker’s Oxford thesis, The 
Diplomatic Career of Machiavelli, coincided with the publication of the 
first volume of E. Dupré Theseider, Niccolé Machiavelli Diplomatico 
(1945); Professor Whitfield included a notable chapter on the Florentine 
Secretary’s diplomatic experience in his Machiavelli (1947), and in 1953 
came Chabod’s Niccolé Machiavelli, i: I/ Segretario Fiorentino. 1n his 
Niccolé Machiavelli, storia del suo pensiero politico (Naples: Istituto Italiano 
per gli studi storici, 1958), Signor G. Sasso devotes the first part to 
‘ La lezione delle cose moderne ’, picking out from the Legazioni passages 
which anticipate the ideas to be expressed in The Prince, the Discourses and 
the Art of War; a discussion of these works forms the second part of 
this massive book of 505 pages. He develops another recent trend by 
emphasizing the importance of some of the minor early political writings, 
notably the accounts of Germany and France, the Ghiribizzi scritti in 
Raugia al Soderino, the Parole da dirle sopra la provisione del danaio and the 
Discorso del modo di trattare i popoli della Valdichiana ribellati—the last 
two significantly missing in the so-called Tuste Je Opere edited by Mazzoni 
and Casella in 1929. Against another recent trend, however, Signor 
Sasso is in strenuous revolt. He cannot allow the Discourses to be made 
the touchstone of Machiavelli’s genius rather than The Prince. This 
leads to an excessively teleological treatment of Machiavelli’s political 
experience. Machiavelli is seen as, above all, the author of The Prince 
and as groping towards it with increasing purposefulness, from mission 
to mission, instead of as a government official who, if he had not been 
dismissed, might never have written a major contribution to the problems 
of statecraft. The immense significance of The Prince to Signor Sasso is 
increased by his rejection of any suggestion that it was other than a work 
conceived and written as a unity, in a brief period of dedicated concentra- 
tion. His reading of Machiavelli’s diplomatic career suffers, too, from 
his looking on the official despatches as though they were personal 
revelations, a baring of the heart for no eyes other than those of the author; 
although Machiavelli was a persistent and outspoken critic of his own 
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government, the fact that these letters were designed for a specific 
audience must surely be taken into account. With these qualifications, 
this first part is interesting and useful, and Signor Sasso traces with great 
delicacy and persuasiveness not only the growing confidence with which 
Machiavelli expressed certain ideas (neutrality, the need for national 
troops) but the hesitations and contradictions which confused his treat- 
ment of others, like the role of fortune and the implications of political 
expediency. The second, and larger part of the book is less a methodical 
discussion of Machiavelli’s major political writings than a series of personal 
reflections on them by Signor Sasso, shaped by the range of his own 
interests as much as by the actual importance of Machiavelli’s ideas. 
He stands by Chabod’s version of the composition of the Discorsi after 
a closely argued rebuttal of the suggested later date. As a result, we 
have the familiar, tortuous explanations for the different points of 
view expressed in works written contemporaneously. By leaving 
biography out once the year 1513 has been reached, Signor Sasso omits 
material which is absolutely essential for a proper understanding of 
The Prince and the Discourses. What were Machiavelli’s major pre- 
occupations during the years 1513-17? What were his plans? Who 
were his friends? What sort of audience did he have in mind for his 
works? Thanks to the private correspondence and to our growing 
knowledge of the circle of the Orti Oricellari we know enough to suspect 
that Machiavelli had neither the time nor the inclination to begin a work 
like the Discourses in 1513, and although Italian scholars (Ridolfi, Chabod) 
are unwilling to accept the later date, it seems likely that the game of 
reconciling the two works is one that will soon have a markedly old- 
fashioned air. The danger of leaving biographical material out of account 
is shown again in the author’s treatment of Machiavelli’s later works. 
To him the Mandragola is ‘ quel doloroso capolavoro’, and is ‘il lato 
amaro ¢ spietato di quella tragica situazione di avvilimento di tutto il 
suo mondo interiore che nelle lettere da Carpi il Machiavelli era invece 
riuscito a volgere in giuoco’ (p. 488). This sort of sentimental judgment 
does nothing to explain why the Mandragola is a highly accomplished 
play, and takes no account of the fact that Machiavelli was a natural 
dramatist who had written other plays (including, most likely, Céizia, 
refurbished for performance after the success of Mandragola) and belonged 
to a circle who took a pioneering interest in the drama. It is, besides, 
dangerous to make a work symbolize the state of mind of the author at a 
definite period when the date of the work itself remains not entirely 
certain. There are fine passages in this second part, however, especially 
the discussions of Fortune (pp. 262-78), Imitation (375-90), Machiavelli’s 
‘ deductive ’ method (the author opposes Butterfield and Olschki on this 
point), and Machiavelli’s divergence from ‘ orthodox’ humanism in 
his attitude towards Roman history and the concept of liberty. Signor 
Sasso writes particularly well of the conflict latent in the Art of War 
between a national soldiery and an unreformed policy of dominion, and, 
while not producing a significant re-assessment of the Diseorso delle cose 
fiorentine dopo la morte di Lorenzo, he points out in the course of a lengthy 
analysis of other reform projects that it should not be compared too 
unfavourably with the proposals of, for instance, Francesco Guicciardini. 
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The book has some irrelevant footnotes (there are a number of mis- 
prints among the English citations) and is not free from traces of Machia- 
velli-worship (‘ quelle stupende pagine’, &c), but it has a stature that 
whets the appetite for Signor Sasso’s consideration of the Storie Fiorentine, 
the subject, he suggests, of a later volume. 

Jesus College, Oxford J. R. Hare 


Signor Sasso has much in common, both in method of approach, 
and opinion, with his mentor, Professor Federico Chabod, the doyen 
of Italian Machiavelli studies. In Machiavelli and the Renaissance (Bowes 
and Bowes, 1958) David Moore has translated three of Professor 
Chabod’s essays on Machiavelli; the Introduction to his edition of The 
Prince (Turin, 1924), the ‘ Del Principe di Niccolé Machiavelli’ from the 
Nuova Rivista Storica (1925) and the talk ‘ Niccolé Machiavelli’ from I/ 
Cinquecento (Florence, 1955). They are reproduced as they first appeared, 
and this gives the volume considerable historiographical interest. The 
influence of an increased attention to Machiavelli’s early career, for 
instance, prevented Signor Chabod in 1952 from saying, as he had in 
1924, that ‘the mission to Valentino and the Val di Chiana rebellion 
suggest to his mind the initial fragments of his political reflections’, 
just as it spelled a happy death to cloudy judgments like this one of 
1924 on the Militia Ordinance: ‘ Now he recalls to mind the companies 
of the French archers, the Swiss and German infantry, the Roman 
militia—classical reminiscence and modern life are alike included in the 
field of his experience. Then, with an abrupt transition to the circum- 
stances of his own country, he conceives a new possibility for this vision, 
and transforms what is a purely intellectual motif into a spontaneous 
emotional impulse. Reason finds its complement in imagination; 
the abstract vision is integrated by the act of faith’ (p. 9). Against the 
background of Machiavelli’s experience with the behaviour of mercen- 
aries against Pisa (especially the Vitelli affair of 1499) and of citizen- 
soldiers in its defence, this strained subtlety is out of place. At its best, 
however, the delicate critical acumen of Chabod’s work even at this 
early date, hinting as it did at the complexity of Machiavelli’s thought 
(‘ one can discern in his works the successive emotional tensions of a 
writer whose “‘ mind” is not always and everywhere the same’), was 
immensely beneficial, though the third essay shows how much it gained 
as it became more straightforward and clear-cut, as does the masterly 
essay on ‘ The Concept of the Renaissance” (translated from Problemi 
Storici e Orientamenti Storiografici, ed. E. Rota, Como 1942) which is also 
included in this volume. The footnotes, which include some of the 
author’s shrewdest comments, are translated without change, save for 
an occasional reference in square brackets to subsequent work—to the 
re-dating of the Discourses, for instance, which Chabod does not accept. 
The references in the notes, added to the forty-six page critical biblio- 
graphy at the back make the volume extremely useful as a source of 
information about recent work on the Italian Renaissance in general 
and on Machiavelli in particular. There are one or two annoying features 
which might be altered in a future printing: it would be useful in a book 
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designed for English readers, to cite the English edition of important 
works like those of Burckhardt, Pastor, W6lfflin, Curtius, Ferguson 
(the French edition is cited) and Seanec. Op. cit. is used to a fatiguing 
extent, reaching an extreme when on page 239 the reader is expected to 
remember a citation on page 31. It is tiresome to refer to Agnadello 
as Vailate (p. 82), and a truce, please, to your Messer Francescos and 
Messer Niccolés, The translation has coped well with an often allusive 
and rarified style. The book is prefaced by a deftly elegant Introduction 
by Professor A. P. D’Entréves. 


Jesus College, Oxford J. R. Hare 


The Diet of Augsburg of 1530 was a milestone in the history of the 
German Reformation because there, on 25 June, five German princes and 
two Free Imperial Cities submitted to the Emperor Charles V the articles 
of the Augsburg Confession which remained the basis of German 
Lutheranism. Hence the discovery, in the University library of Giessen, 
of an unknown protocol of the Diet, written—half in Latin and half in 
German—by a canon of Mainz, Dr. Valentin von Tetleben, is of great 
historical interest. Its publication by Herbert Grundmann—Protokol/ 
des Axgsburger Reichstages 1530—in the Schriftemreibe der bistorischen 
Kommission bei der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (Schrift 4. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1958. 23 DM) is very much to 
be welcomed, especially because the eighth volume of the Demtsche 
Reichstagsakten ( jiingere Reibe) has not been published yet. The transac- 
tions of the Diet were dominated by the religious issue to such an extent 
that, as Tetleben wrote, ‘ Nichil tamen concludetur in negotio turcico .. , 
nisi prius articulus fidei sit per Maiestatem Cesaream absolutus’. And 
this applied even more strongly to any business less urgent than the 
granting of an aid for the war against the Turks, Yet the Lutherans were 
by no means strong: among the five princes who signed the Augsburg 
Confession only two were important: the Elector John of Saxony and the 
Landgrave Philip of Hesse. They were only weakly supported by about 
half a dozen Imperial Cities—such as Frankfurt and Nuremberg—while 
four others—Strasburg, Constance, Lindau and Memmingen—put for- 
ward their own Zwinglian Confession, and others were undecided 
between them. This disunity among the Protestants was to remain their 
greatest weakness, Yet the five princes stood their ground against the 
assembled Emperor and Estates and rather left the Diet prematurely than 
give way. Only four points separated the Lutherans from the Catholics: 
the Eucharist, the Mass—which they wanted to celebrate in their own 
fashion, without permitting private Masses for the living or the dead— 
the marriage of priests, and the dissolved monasteries which they declined 
to give up ‘ because of their consciences’. After protracted negotiations 
the attempts at bringing about a religious compromise had to be given 
up, and on both sides the forces opposed to an agreement gained the 
upper hand. Thus the Diet ended in a stalemate. As Tetleben wrote 
prophetically, ‘ each single Elector and Prince of the Empire wants to be 
Emperor and King in his principality . . . therefore things in the Empire 
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go as they please. God give that all may end well. It is urgent’. 
Unfortunately, such personal remarks are rare; in general, Tetleben 
merely recorded the proceedings of the Diet in a factual way. 

Westfield College, London F. L. Carsten 


Miss Skeel’s book on the Council in the Marches appeared over half 
a century ago. Mr. Penry Williams devotes his Comncil in the Marches of 
Wales under Elizabeth I (Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1958. 42s.) in 
greater detail to its activities in the reign of Elizabeth, and gives us a 
thorough, competent and accurate account, based on all the available 
material. It does not change anything in our view, either of the Council 
or the situation in the Marches: the traditional view is corroborated and 
filled out. A new point that emerges is interesting: from 1601 there was 
a marked increase in the financial receipts to the Crown. Was that also 
due to the hand of Robert Cecil, like the simultaneous rise in the Court 
of Wards ?—it was certainly necessary. The general outline remains the 
same, though no doubt it was the combination of Bishop Rowland Lee’s 
severity in repressing disorder with Cromwell’s constructive programme 
for Wales, the Acts of Union, the extension of the J. P. system, repre- 
sentation in Parliament, &c., that brought about such a profound change 
in the status of Wales and improvement in Welsh society. And here 
Mr. Williams applies acutely an observation of Sir Henry Maine: the 
rapid change from a backward disorderly society to enforced order 
expresses itself in chronic litigiousness. A comparison here with Tudor 
Cornwall would have been to the point. It is a little surprising, con- 
sidering the adventitious importance that John Penry’s name has acquired, 
that there was hardly any Welsh Puritanism; Catholic Recusants were 
more of a problem, though they were a small minority. One cannot 
resist the impression that Wales was fundamentally satisfied with Tudor 
rule. Effective stirring against the rule of the Council began, signi- 
ficantly, with the gentry of the English shires. Faction-fighting may 
have been more impassioned and expressive in Wales, though regular 
enough in England too, but in Elizabeth’s reign it did not issue so 
frequently in murder and bloodshed: Bishop Lee’s hangings had done 
their work. We should realize too that these factions were not merely 
personal, nor wholly the fault of the leaders: there was also the rivalry of 
one locality with another, conflicts of interest and prestige. Two small 
points: the letters written by the town of Shrewsbury in 1584 concerning 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s voyage would relate to the preparations for the first 
Roanoke colony of 1585 and be of interest as such. Sir Henry Sidney’s 
position upon the accession of Elizabeth is not got quite right: it is not 
just that he survived it, he came into harbour with it, belonging as he did 
to the Edwardian circle whose rule she continued and fulfilled. The 
most interesting chapters are the later ones on the actions and the per- 
sonalities of the Council: too much about procedure can be a grief to 
the spirit. And though possibly it could not have been avoided, follow- 
ing an analytical method gives rather a static effect, where description of 
the state of society as it was, in the concrete, with all the personal detail, 
the feuds and conflicts, would show the Council in active response to the 
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needs of society. Only once does Mr. Williams deviate from the 
pedestrian track of administration to tell us of the beautiful unfinished 
Renaissance house in Shropshire left by one of these administrators. We 
could have done with more of that—when we think of the fine Eliza- 
bethan town-houses in Shrewsbury of these very Owens he is writing 
about, the rich panelling in the ‘ Feathers ’ inn at Ludlow that came from 
the Lord President’s lodgings in the castle, the monument in Chester 
cathedral to Sir William Gerard, one of the ablest Vice-Presidents who 
bore rule there, the beauty of all that western land they ruled over. 
All Souls College, Oxford A. L. Rowse 


That George Buchanan’s powerful indictments of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, have formulated popular opinion on her tragic career may be a 
tribute to his learning and exposition: that they have been used by 
generations of historians without careful scrutiny is a reflection on 
Scottish historical studies. Mr. W. A. Gatherer has therefore met a real 
need by producing a critical edition of Buchanan’s writings on Mary 
under the appropriate title of The Tyrannous Reign of Mary Stewart. George 
Buchanan’s Account (Edinburgh: University Press, 1958. 25s.). This 
useful source-book consists largely of Books X VII-XIX of the Rerum 
Scoticarum Historia, Buchanan’s apparently objective account of Mary’s 
personal reign. Also included are two of Buchanan’s openly partisan 
pamphlets: the calumnious Detectio Mariae Reginae Scotorum, written to 
prove her guilt in the murder of Darnley; and ‘ Ane Admonitioun to 
the Trew Lordis’, a vernacular libel of 1570 against the Hamiltons, 
Mary’s most powerful supporters. It is difficult to fault the editor’s 
treatment of what may be regarded as Buchanan’s case against the queen. 
He might also have included the ‘Chamaeleon ’, the devastating satirical 
attack on Maitland of Lethington; his modernized version of the 
* Admonitioun ’ lacks the vigour of the sixteenth-century Scots; and a 
brief evaluation in his comprehensive bibliography of the complex and 
frequently suspect contemporary sources would have been helpful. 
Otherwise, his translations admirably represent the force and clarity of the 
Latin texts; and the scholarly introduction includes a survey of Buchanan’s 
connections with the earl of Moray and the anti-Marian party, and a 
detailed examination of his technique as a propagandist. The use of that 
term is justified by Mr. Gatherer’s remorseless scrutiny of Buchanan’s 
narratives. Almost every significant point has been held up to known 
fact and collated with contemporary authorities. Extensive annotations 
present without editorial comment a body of evidence from which the 
reader can form his own estimate of Buchanan’s trustworthiness. The 
result is the exposure of Buchanan as an unscrupulous propagandist con- 
cerned to vindicate the rebellion of 1567, who manipulates characters and 
events to suit the main lines of his argument—the political and personal 
unfitness of Mary and the greatness of Moray. He vilifies the queen 
despite her generosity to himself in his Court-Laureate days. He makes 
allegations which are unsupported by other evidence. He omits anything 
which might impugn the integrity of his friends. Even where he uses 
* facts’ which are mainly true, as in his account of the Darnley marriage 
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and the murder of Riccio, he contrives by insinuation, exaggeration and 
misplaced emphasis to present a conscious perversion of the truth. Few 
will cavil at Mr. Gatherer’s considered judgment that, while Buchanan’s 
account of Mary’s reign ‘ has a substratum of truth, it is constructed on 
a mass of falsehood’. This meticulous investigation must necessarily 
amend Hume Brown’s hitherto-accepted assessment of Buchanan’s value 
as an authority on his own time. It might also cause an automatic 
reaction in Mary’s favour; and in this connection it is timely to recall the 
formidable documentation of Hay Fleming’s critical biography of the 
queen. 

H.M. General Register House, Edinburgh Joun Imre 


The latest volume of the Resolutiin der Staten-Generaal (’s Rijks 
Geschiedkundige Publicatién. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1957), the thirteenth 
in the series, covers the years 1604 to 1606. Dr. H. H. P. Rijperman, 
the editor, maintains the same exceptionally high standards of order and 
accuracy as in the previous volume, which was his first. It contains an 
immense mass of detailed information on the day-to-day conduct of 
government and administration, with very few pages which rise to the 
level of policy or constitutional development. Only one of the resolu- 
tions, that of 13 February 1604 on the establishment of the cavalry, is 
classed as secret, and it does not appear to merit this unique distinction. 
The two journeys of the states general to follow the army in 1604, one of 
six weeks in the spring and the other of three in September, did not 
disturb their procedure. The chief value of the resolutions is that they 
show exactly how the field-army, the fortifications and the other require- 
ments of the war were organized and paid for. They show what were 
the usages in such matters as the levying of contributions. One or two 
incidents show that the standards in some respects were still primitive: 
the states were displeased when they heard that some English volunteers 
for the Spanish army had been captured instead of being sunk or thrown 
overboard ‘in de furie’ (pp. 271-2); the Spaniards threatened reprisals 
for the execution of soldiers from the garrison of den Bosch who had 
been caught looting (p. 285). On the other hand Prince Maurice obtained 
protection from both sides for the draining of his gors near Steenbergen. 
There are, of course, oddments of many kinds: permission to publish 
translations of three English books (235), the reply to Winwood’s memorial 
on the pursuit of Spanish ships into English ports in 1605 (p. 345), and 
some new facts about relations with Turkey, Algiers and Morocco 
(pp. 117, 383-4, 643 ff.); but these cannot be enumerated. The volume 
will be indispensable for all research on the Dutch history of these years. 


King’s Sutton, Banbury G. N. Crark 


The purpose of Dr. J. P. Kenyon’s volume on The Stuarts (London: 
Batsford, 1958) is best indicated by its sub-title, ‘A Study in English 
Kingship’. After an introductory survey of ‘ The Tudor Sunset’ each 
chapter is devoted to one Stuart monarch, whose ideas of monarchy, 
personal characteristics and relations with the English people it carefully 
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examines. At first sight the volume appears to be intended for the 
general reader. Its most striking feature is its wealth of excellent illustra- 
tions, thirty-nine in number, nearly all of them admirably reproduced 
portraits or miniatures of members of the Stuart family and their im- 
mediate associates. Its short though well-chosen bibliography, modestly 
entitled ‘ Suggestions for Further Reading ’, is strictly confined to secon- 
dary authorities, as are also all references in the body of the work. Yet 
much that it contains is obviously based on Dr. Kenyon’s very extensive 
researches, especially on the later part of the period, and the conclusions 
it sets forth, though often unorthodox, are worthy of serious considera- 
tion even by specialists. 


Helensburgh A. BROWNING 


The first thing to say about Miss C. V. Wedgwood’s The King’s War, 
1641-1647 (London: Collins, 1958. 358.) is that it is a vivid and splendid 
narrative, and a worthy successor to The King’s Peace. If it is less con- 
tinuously exciting than its predecessor, that is in the nature of the war 
itself—the scrappy, hand-to-mouth, inconclusive campaigns, the diffusion 
of effort, the futile negotiations, the paucity of first-rate men on either 
side between the death of Pym and the full emergence of Cromwell. 
There are unfortunately no battle plans and too few maps. But the 
clarity and grace of style, the keen response to the ardours and miseries of 
the long struggle, the shrewd and sensitive portraits are all in Miss 
Wedgwood’s best vein. She opens with a quite excellent account of the 
events which led to war, and ends as finely with the rumblings of social 
revolution which presaged the crucial conflicts of 1647. She rather 
overloads her narrative of the war itself with minor incidents, but adds 
to its freshness by telling it rather more from the standpoint of the king’s 
side than from the parliament’s. Her resolution to concentrate mainly 
on bow things happened, in the belief that this will often carry the explana- 
tion of wby they happened, has not unnaturally given rise to controversy. 
The positive achievements of such a method, used with such scholarship 
and artistry as this, in taking the ordinary reader closer to the feel of 
events as contemporaries experienced them and conveying ‘ the hourly 
urgency and confusion’ through which they lived, are too easily under- 
rated by academic historians. But it is a valid criticism that her avoidance 
of analysis leaves some large questions insufficiently answered and some 
important developments insufficiently charted. Half-a-dozen pages in a 
volume of seven hundred are rather few to convey the reasons why men 
chose the sides they did. Here, whatever Miss Wedgwood thinks of 
recent theories as to how the gentry divided, her eschewal of generali- 
zation, even contemporary generalization, leaves us unsatisfied. The 
political division between Presbyterians and Independents is rather con- 
ventionally treated, and is not related to the evidence, provided by 
recent studies of county committees, of the ousting of peace-party men 
from the local direction of the war effort by others, generally of lesser 
social standing, who demanded total victory. Independents (in the 
religious sense) and sectaries are too little differentiated. Hostile 
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contemporaries admittedly confused them, but there is a distinction worth 
preserving, for it often extends beyond doctrine and church order to 
political and social attitudes, between such leaders of Independency as 
the Dissenting Brethren of the Westminster Assembly and Hugh Peter 
and later John Owen, moderate exponents of ‘ the Congregational way ’ 
who were deeply to influence the ecclesiastical policy of the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate, and the many sects which were frankly 
separatist and would have liked to free religion entirely from the 
magistrate’s authority. 


University of Leeds A. H. Woorrycx 


‘The revolution was a complex event, understanding of which is 
hindered rather than helped by dwelling exclusively on one aspect of it, 
whether religious or constitutional or economic or biographical.’ So 
Mr. Christopher Hill affirms in the preface to Puritanism and Revolution : 
Studies in Interpretation of the English Revolution of the 17th Century (London: 
Secker & Warburg, 1958. 42s.); and it is true that though these fourteen 
papers derive their unity from their Marxist inspiration, it is not necessary 
to share all their author’s convictions in order to enjoy and profit from 
them. Only two have not been printed before, a substantial essay on 
‘ The political sermons of John Preston’, which gives precision to the 
political implications of puritanism in the sixteen-twenties, and a broad- 
cast talk on James Harrington, whose portrayal by Professor Trevor- 
Roper as a spokesman of the declining gentry is convincingly challenged. 
But most of the other pieces have been expanded or partly rewritten and 
several may be new to students of the period, including a bold survey of 
* The social and economic consequences of the Henrician Reformation ’, 
and a long and fascinating study of that potent radical myth, ‘ The 
Norman Yoke ’, from the sixteenth century to the nineteenth. (Its moral 
might be that revolutionary ideologies breed bad history; will some 
future historian deal similarly with ‘ the bourgeois revolution’ ?) One 
can now see how Mr. Hill’s work has gained in depth and sensitivity 
during recent years; not that his approach has basically changed, but he 
now applies the Marxist categories more flexibly, and thereby more 
fruitfully. The article on Preston is more perceptive than an earlier one 
on ‘ William Perkins and the poor’ because Mr. Hill has come to care 
more about what the puritan preachers were most concerned to say. Of 
two essays in literary criticism, the later one on Clarissa Harlowe convinces 
where the earlier one on Marvell strains uncomfortably, though this is 
partly because Richardson is an apter subject for this kind of analysis. 
And compare the rather crude colours in which the Civil War is depicted 
as a class struggle in ‘ The agrarian legislation of the revolution ’ (dating 
from 1940) with the subtle and penetrating discussion (now brought still 
further up to date) of ‘ Recent interpretations of the Civil War’. This 
is an important critique of the whole current controversy over the role 
of the gentry, and offers valuable indications of the lines which further 
work should pursue. Rightly, Mr. Hill will not abandon the search for 
economic factors behind the gentry’s choice of sides, just because the 
questions have so far been too crudely formulated and answered from 
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insufficient evidence. But he also warns of the ‘ danger of forgetting 
those who fought well because they thought they were fighting God’s 
battles ’, or imagining that the puritans’ religion can be ‘ ignored or re- 
jected as a simple reflex of economic needs ’. 

University of Leeds A. H. Woorryrcx 


It is odd that we should have had to wait till 1958 for a serious life 
of the second earl of Sunderland, who was certainly a person of some 
importance in his day; but Dr. J. P. Kenyon’s Robert Spencer Earl of 
Sunderland (London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1958. 45s.) should 
satisfy most needs for a long time. The author has searched the sources 
with diligence, has asked most of the pertinent questions, and has given 
answers that in general are either convincing or, at least, defensible. 
He has neither tried to whitewash Sunderland—that would be a vain 
attempt—nor to represent him as an outsize villain. That Sunderland’s 
main aim during most, if not the whole, of his career was to make money 
there is no doubt, and in this connection it may be mentioned that 
Sunderland seems to have continued gambling for some time after Dr. 
Kenyon implies that he had stopped. That Sunderland until the 
Revolution showed himself amazingly lacking in political foresight 
cannot be denied. It is surprising that he did not damn himself completely 
in the eyes of Charles and James by his conduct during the Exclusion 
crisis. Why he did not do so Dr. Kenyon explains more clearly than has 
been done before. But one cannot help wondering whether Sunderland 
had not more administrative ability than he is credited with by his 
biographer. Granted that Sunderland was by nature lazy, he seems to 
have proved himself useful and he could hardly have done so had he 
neglected administration; it is scarcely a sufficient answer to say that 
Bridgeman did the work, for it is a mark of a good administrator to get 
the best out of those under him and not to lose himself in detail. After 
the Revolution Sunderland had no chance to show his worth, or lack 
of it, as an administrator, but nonetheless managed to make another 
political comeback as adviser to William ITI on the choice and manage- 
ment of ministers. William undoubtedly found him useful; Sunderland 
was in a position to do for the king certain things that the king could 
not do for himself. But it is not very easy to determine exactly how 
important Sunderland then was. Perhaps Dr. Kenyon is a little too 
much inclined to take Sunderland’s statements at their face value. Indeed, 
one general criticism that may be made of his book is that it lacks a 
discussion of the value of the main sources. Dr. Kenyon has obviously 
used them critically, but he has not given his readers the benefit of his 
reflections. It would, to give an outstanding example, be most interest- 
ing to know what he thinks of Barillon’s despatches as a source for 
English history. When Dr. Kenyon has given us so much, it seems a 
little ungenerous to ask for more, but such a request is not inspired by a 
wish to denigrate. On the contrary, the present reviewer hopes to 
read more by Dr. Kenyon on a period with which he has shown himself 
so well acquainted. 


University College, London Mark A. THOMSON 
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The first volume of A History of Prices and Wages in Denmark, 1660- 
1800, by A. Friis and K. Glamann (London: Longmans, 1958. 503.) 
is the result of work first begun in 1939, interrupted by the war, and not 
yet completed. Several historians and economists have been engaged 
besides Professor Friis and Mr. Glamann; notably the late Professor 
Axel Nielsen, the late Professor Olsen and Professor Hald. Prices in 
Copenhagen are the subject-matter of this volume; other local series are 
to appear later, and wage series. The selection of commodities is in 
accordance with the pattern decided upon by the International Scientific 
Committee on Price History, with some small variations made necessary 
by national peculiarities. Most of the series relate to the market prices of 
Copenhagen. These are available through the lists of prices printed and 
issued from the office of the Copenhagen director of police, who became 
responsible, about the start of the eighteenth century, for preventing 
engrossing and making sure that there were sufficient supplies in the 
various markets. There was even an official who ‘ seems continually 
to have been making trips, by horse, around the various markets and the 
approaches to Copenhagen ’ (p. 196), evidently with a view to preventing 
engrossing and checking the correctness of the market prices. The 
market series presented in this book are therefore unusually reliable, and 
they may moreover be checked to some extent by comparing them with 
the quite independent series derived from the assizes of bread, beer and 
meat in Copenhagen, also presented here. The market series are, in 
themselves, quite marvellously complete. For example, we have the 
price of Funen butter, with scarcely a break, from 1736 to 1800; average 
number of quotations per year, eleven. This example is chosen at 
random. There are very interesting series relating to Danish spring 
herring (1714 to 1800), Norwegian iron (1723 to 1800) and firewood 
(1723 to 1800). In all, there are series relating to no fewer than 105 
commodities. Most are foodstuffs, but there are also such. items as 
linen, rope, bricks, tin, gunpowder and tobacco. No less valuable is the 
extensive information provided on Danish currency, and the Copenhagen 
rates of exchange on London for two-month bills, covering the years 
from 1714 to 1800, should prove of especial interest to British economic 
historians. The rates of exchange on Amsterdam and Hamburg from 
1748 to 1800 are also given. The Scandinavian countries have an 
enviable record in the sphere of price history. This volume, which must 
have taken an enormous amount of work, will bear comparison with the 
best that has gone before. It is a model of its kind. 

University of Edinburgh A. J. YounGson 


Vasili Klyuchevsky, Peter the Great (London: Macmillan, 1958. 36s.) 
is a new edition, translated and annotated by Liliana Archibald, of ten 
lectures from the monumental course on Russian history which 
Klyuchevsky used to repeat in two-year cycles at the University of 
Moscow. First printed in 1910, but written during the eighteen-nineties, 
these particular lectures have stood the test of time remarkably well, 
and the modern reader will be more likely to complain of Klyuchevsky’s 
omissions than to challenge his opinions. There is, for instance, nearly 
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a whole lecture on various interpretations of the Petrine reform by dif- 
ferent Russian historians and publicists: but there is no serious discussion 
of one of the most bitterly disputed features of the reform itself, namely 
the re-organization of the Russian church. On this point Mrs. Archibald 
is obliged to refer the reader, in a footnote on page 165, to Sumner 
and other sources. In her translation Mrs. Archibald has made heavy 
weather of some Russian terms which cannot be rendered exactly 
into English. The explanations given in the glossary for ‘ pomeshchik’, 
* krepostnye lyudi’ and ‘ kholop’ are technically impeccable, but little con- 
fusion would have arisen if these terms had been rendered throughout 
as ‘landowner’, ‘serfs’ and ‘slave’ respectively, instead of being 
retained in italics in the text, where they offend the eye and provide 
additional labour for the English reader. In general, however, this new 
translation successfully reproduces the savour of Klyuchevsky’s original, 
and is far easier to read than the earlier English version. 


Magdalene College, Cambridge Ian YOUNG 


One feature in the transformation within the span of a century of a 
village suburb into the richest parish in the kingdom is enshrined for 
all time in the letters M.C.C.; others in the names of famous streets and 
squares, Harley, Portland, Cavendish. The detailed story of this trans- 
formation is told in Local Government in St. Marylebone, 1688-1835 (London: 
Athlone Press, 1958. 37s. 6d.) by F. H. W. Sheppard, the general 
editor of the new survey of London. For this, Dr. Sheppard has been 
able to draw upon the particularly full and continuous Minute Books 
of the St. Marylebone vestry, ‘ open’ until 1768 and ‘ select ’ thereafter, 
and of numerous ad hoe statutory bodies. Moreover, he brings an in- 
timate personal knowledge of the region to bear—he is the kind of person 
who knows where to look for the first milestone out of London on the 
Edgware Road. Certain things stand out: (i) the ee played in town 
planning and administration by powerful ground landlords, 

Portland, Portman, and their efficient local agents; (ii) the vision of the 
men who planned and built the first great by-pass road, the ‘ New Road ’ 
from Paddington to Islington, 1756, and who paved Oxford Street in the 
seventeen-seventies (iii) the impressive record of administrative achieve- 
ments by the turn of the century in the field of public health, police and 
poor law. Much of all this was dictated and made possible alike by the 
growing opulence of the district and theeventual concentration of authority 
in a single body. The late seventeenth-century spelling, St. Mary-le- 
bone, persisted. In Robert Sayer’s New Pocket Map of London(c. 1760) both 
forms are used, This places Princess Amelia’s house in the north-west 
corner of Cavendish Square. 


University of Durbam Epwarp HuGHEs 


* Historians have not fully appreciated’, says Professor J. Harry 
Bennett, Jr. in his Bomdsmen and Bishops. Slavery and Apprenticeship on the 
Codrington Plantations of Barbados, 1710-1838 (Berkeley: University of 
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California Press, 1958. $3.50), ‘ the complexity and flexibility of planta- 
tion management in a slavery régime’. With a few notable exceptions, 
this statement is largely true; and, because of this, one hopes that Dr. 
Bennett’s succinct monograph will be read with the degree of attention 
that it deserves. His study of the two Barbadian sugar plantations 
which were left by Christopher Codrington to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts brings out to the full the 
complexities of plantation management, particularly the harassing and 
harrowing problem of maintaining the labour supply. Dr. Bennett 
writes of this in an austere prose; yet the effect which it makes on the 
reader is probably much greater than it would have been if he had allowed 
echoes of abolitionist tracts to creep into his style. This is apparent, for 
example, from his account of plantation slave casualties through the 
examination of ‘ a few representative death lists’ (p. 56). Dr. Bennett’s 
careful study is more than a contribution to economic history. Those 
who have pondered the fact that “ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds ’ 
was written by an Anglican member of a slaving vessel should find that 
Dr. Bennett’s work ‘helps to illustrate and explain the notoriously 
conservative policy followed by the Church of England in regard to 
almost all questions of West Indian reform’ (p. 140). And, in spite of 
the way in which the Codrington owners’ allotment policy eased the 
Negro’s transition from slavery to freedom in the eighteen-thirties, there 
were obvious dangers in the attempt to ‘transplant to . . . the West 
Indies the paternalistic social structure of an ideal English village’ 
(p. 133). Elsewhere, Dr. Bennett suggests other perennial colonial 
problems: for example, in the complaint of the Codrington manager 
that ‘ those who are Our cheifest favorites & such that we put Most 
Confidence in are generally the first & greatest Conspirators ’ (p. 29). 
It seems likely that the wealth of plantation documents in the London 
archives of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has a value for 
the general study of culture contact. If, in his introduction to this book, 
Professor Frank J. Klingberg’s claim that Dx. Bennett’s ‘ presentation 
is probably the most revealing on bondsmen in the Western world ’ is an 
exaggeration, and Bondsmen and Bishops is no Masters and the Slaves in 
miniature, there is no doubt that it has something to teach a wider public 
than professed students of Caribbean history. 
University of Edinburgh GEORGE SHEPPERSON 


In editing English Historical Documents, vol. x, 1714-1783, (London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1957) Professor D. B. Horn and Miss Mary 
Ransome are to be congratulated on making available a selection of 
source material which successfully illustrates the many and varied facets 
of English life in the eighteenth century. Their contribution is welcome 
on two scores. Firstly, because so much recent and often arid con- 
troversy has been concentrated on the motives of that much maligned 
monarch George III, that interest in the century has tended to become 
peculiarly narrow and distorted. The balance is now restored. Secondly, 
there is a deplorable dearth—indeed almost 2 complete absence—of 
reliable textbooks on the period. Teachers may now turn with every 
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confidence to the present volume as the most comprehensive and up-to- 
date summary of the years 1714-83, a convenient back-cloth against 
which to view the subtler hues and richer detail of Namier, Pares and 
other eighteenth-century specialists. Unfortunately, its price places it 
beyond the reach of all but the most affluent; and one continues to 
wonder whether the series, however courageous in conception, will 
enjoy a circulation even remotely proportionate to its merit. The editors 
have fulfilled their duties with scholarly care. Both the general introduc- 
tion and those prefacing particular sections are models of lucidity and 
compression, while the comprehensive bibliographies are wholly admir- 
able. The only significant blemish is a further perpetuation, on page 
10, of the fundamental but all too common misquotation of Dunning’s 
resolution. ‘Power’ is a poor substitute for ‘ Influence’, and deprives 
the resolution of much of its contemporary meaning. As to the choice 
of documents, it is easy to criticize, and easier still to be unjust. On 
most subjects the selection is judicious, and salient developments are 
quite adequately illustrated. But in the social and economic spheres, 
and still more in that of general politics, editorial caution seems at times 
a little excessive. Young, Defoe and Campbell have long been our 
staple diet, and may often be more readily accessible than the present 
volume. The cabinet has been done to death, and there are many letters, 
in the Newcastle Papers and elsewhere, which illustrate the development 
of the premiership far better than the extracts used here. No document 
brings out the importance of the leadership of the Commons, which is 
brilliantly depicted in several of Lord Hervey’s letters (to mention only 
the printed sources). Indeed, Hervey and Horace Walpole between 
them provide a much better idea of the working of the contemporary 
constitution than does the present selection. The politics and significance 
of Leicester House are ignored, despite the rich resources of the Egmont 
Papers. The theory and practice of opposition receive scant attention, 
Junius and the Rockingham Whigs retreating into an ignominy to which 
even their contemporary enemies would not have confined them. How 
much better would have been the section on parties had the editors 
included Sir Roger Newdigate’s discourse upon the tories, or even some 
of Bolingbroke’s more honest comments. And what of the many con- 
temporary writings which emphasize the role of the independent country 
gentlemen in Parliament, and the political behaviour of the more-or-less 
permanent office-holders in the house of commons ? Patronage is a 
difficult and complex subject, but it was an integral part of eighteenth- 
century politics, and there are many illuminating statements on the general 
character and working of the system. The volume of documents edited 
by Costin and Watson is much more enterprising and sheds far greater 
light on the politics of the period. One cannot help feeling, in respect 
of politics and economics, that the selection might have been made fifty 
years ago. Yet this is perhaps due rather to the all-embracing scope of 
the series than to the failings of the editors. Seeking to illustrate the 
whole gamut of the English experience, they have been severely restricted 
in each single sphere. The specialist will voice his protests, as specialists 
are wont to do; but the student, teacher and general reader can scarcely 
fail to be impressed by the careful balance and sober judgment of the 
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editors. ‘This is a valuable—almost indispensable—source for all those 
who wish to learn something of eighteenth-century England. 


Lincoln College, Oxford Joun B. Owen 


A further instalment of public accounts now published in the Calendar 
of Treasury Books, vol. xxx: 1716, Part i (London: H.M.S.O. 1958. 
£4 17s. 6d.) has no special features which distinguish it from its pre- 
decessors. (Fora general survey of these accounts see ante, Ixxii. 508-10). 
The introduction also follows Mr. F. H. Slingsby’s usual pattern, con- 
taining an odd miscellany of information. The most interesting item 
is an account of the work of the Commissioners for Forfeited Estates, 
whose activities in liquidating the assets of the rebels of the Fifteen form 
a minor topic in Part ii of this volume. Much of the property was 
disposed of to the York Buildings Company, an old established concern 
which developed rapidly as a bubble company in 1720. The whole 
transaction had a sorry fate. The Commissioners made a net profit for 
the Exchequer of a mere £1,107, while the Company failed to profit from 
the valuable réal estate they acquired, and after unhappy experiments with 
lotteries during the South Sea Bubble, fell into serious financial difficulties. 

University of Manchester W. R. Warp 


The Faction of Cousins by Lewis M. Wiggin (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1958. $5) appears to contain every recorded fact 
relating to the political history of the Grenvilles from 1733 to 1763. 
The professed object of the exercise is to analyse the. idea that family 
groups took the place of the two party system, which the author erron- 
eously supposes never to have existed in the eighteenth century. What 
it does is to show that the combination of a card index system and a 
complete misunderstanding of the works of Sir Lewis Namier can 
produce books more misleading than those of the Whig historians and 
far less readable. 


London R. R. SepGwick 


While State activity only played an insignificant part in the industrial 
revolution in Britain, the position was entirely different in Prussia. There, 
the well-established mercantilist principles of the eighteenth century 
continued to exercise a strong influence into the nineteenth century and 
beyond. Lack of private capital, natural backwardness and poverty, 
enhanced by the maintenance of a large standing army, unfavourable 
geographical conditions (the division of the country into two parts by 
the Congress of Vienna and the loss of the only port on the North Sea 
coast) made it necessary for the state to foster the development of the 
mining and other industries and to take a leading part in the construction 
and financing of railways and roads. The rapid economic development of 
Prussia and of Germany in the nineteenth century would have been 
impossible without this state intervention in many fields. All this 
emerges clearly from the detailed study of Mr. W. O. Henderson, The 
State and the Industrial Revolution in Prussia, 1740-1870 (Liverpool: 
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Liverpool University Press, 1958. 378. 6d.) In discussing the somewhat 
dry facts of economic history he has chosen a combination of the functional 
and the biographical approach, so that the development of the coal and 
iron industries, the economic recovery after the Napoleonic wars and the 
construction of railways are described side by side with the careers and 
achievements of famous Prussian officials, such as Reden, Freiherr vom 
Stein, Vincke, Motz, Beuth, Rother and von der Heydt. This arrange- 
ment entails some overlapping between the different chapters, and it does 
not seem to enliven the subject matter sufficiently to justify it: a straight- 
forward historical treatment might have been simpler. In that way some 
space could have been saved for the incorporation of at least the outlines 
of the political history of Prussia in the early nineteenth century. Without 
a knowledge of the background—which is not readily accessible to 
English students—the economic details do not really fall into place. 
It is true that the amazing iise of Prussia can partly be explained by 
economic factors, but only partly. It seems a pity that the author has 
not provided the background to the unification of Germany by Prussia. 
But we must be grateful to him for having collected so many details and 
for bringing them within the reach of the ordinary student of German 
history. In addition, those interested in industrial and economic de- 
velopments in general will find in this book much material for further 
reflection. The splitting up of the extensive bibliography into thirty-two 
different subject headings, however, makes it almost impossible for the 
reader to use it. 


Westfield College, London F. L. Carsten 


Modern Russian Historiography by Anatole G. Mazour (Princeton, New 
Jersey. London: D. van Nostrand, 1958. 49s.) is a revised and en- 
larged version of Am Outline of Modern Russian Historiography which was 
first published in 1939 and has long been out of print. The main changes 
introduced are a new opening chapter entitled ‘ Annalistic Literature’ 
which contains very brief comments on the Russian chronicles, the 
inclusion of information about the relevant writings of Bayer, Lomonosov, 
and Golikov from the eighteenth century and of Chicherin and the ‘ legal 
Marxists’, particularly Struve and Tugan-Baranovsky, from the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, and a new concluding chapter 
entitled ‘ Marxist Historians’ which expands and brings up to date 
the section in the Outline headed ‘ Pokrovsky’. Surprisingly enough, 
Professor Mazour includes in this chapter his sections on ‘ Emigré 
Historians ’ and ‘ The Eurasian School’ and sandwiches them between 
sections headed ‘ Postwar Historical Writing’ and ‘ After Stalin’. As 
the new edition runs to twice as many pages as its predecessor, it is also 
able to give additional information about the historians common to both. 
But the various changes and supplementary material provided do not 
make the revised and enlarged version all that much more useful, and 
no one who already has the Oxt/ine need feel obliged to replace it, especially 
as the new edition is expensive. 

School of Slavonic and East European Studies, G. H. Botsover 
University of London 
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At the beginning of the independent history of the United States, the 
French alliance was the cornerstone of American foreign policy; it had 
contributed much to American independence, and was popularly held to 
have contributed more. As Washington took his farewell of public life, 
the alliance was dead, the diplomatic record full of tensions with France, 
and the United States virtually on the brink of war with her. The 
reasons for this dramatic break are analysed by Alexander DeConde in 
Entangling Alliance, Politics and Diplomacy under G0orge Washington 
(Duke University Press. London: Cambridge University Press, 1958). 
Professor DeConde is open to criticism in claiming a little more for his 
book than in fact he offers. This is not a study that takes up, as he says it 
does, where Professor Corwin’s French Policy and the American Alliance of 
1778 (Princeton U.P., 1916) left off, nor is it always quite successful in its 
attempt at a synthesis of domestic and foreign policy. But it is a carefully 
documented study of the eight years between 1789 and 1797 that never- 
theless contrives to bring to life the often wooden figures of Washington 
and his contemporaries. Policy and politics, says Dr. DeConde, are the 
residue of day-to-day problems and of ad bor decisions; he has a healthy 
scorn for the intrusion both of moralism and of neo-realism. This 
was no Golden Age inhabited by men of heroic stature; the Founding 
Fathers, however gifted some of them might be, were ordinary mortals. 
Washington in particular he sees as partisan, and as a tool of the Hamilton- 
ian system; what was surprising was his capacity for being credited with 
statesmanship, and his capacity for being venerated. Despite his 
popularity, Washington was, in fact, says Dr. DeConde, a bewildered 
figure, overshadowed by subordinates and manipulated to party advantage. 
He was ‘ fortunate ’, said Jefferson ‘ to get off just as the bubble is bursting, 
leaving others to hold the bag’. And before getting off he had effectively 
ended the alliance with France. Dr. DeConde is to be congratulated on 
a vigorous study, written without benefit of hyperbole or of hero-worship, 
that offers a clear guide to the involved diplomacy of the seventeen- 
nineties. 


University of Glasgow EsmMonp WRIGHT 


Baron Ludwig von Closen-Haydenburg was a young officer from 
the Palatinate who served in the French Régiment des Deux-Ponts and 
went with it in Rochambeau’s expedition to North America during the 
summer of 1780. Rochambeau appointed him as an aide-de-camp, and 
in that privileged capacity Closen carried despatches to Washington and 
to De Grasse, met Jefferson and other prominent Americans, took part 
in the Yorktown campaign, collected maps, portrait-prints, stuffed 
animals and other assorted souvenirs, and in general made the most of 
his sojourn. He sailed from Boston with the French army in December 
1782, reaching home nine months later after an interlude in the West 
Indies. Like many of his companions, he kept a diary. In later life, 
probably in 1823, he completed a manuscript (in French) which seems 
to have incorporated the original diary, together with sundry arriére- 
penstes, some passages apparently borrowed from the contemporary 
journals of Chastellux and of Closen’s fellow-aide, Du Bourg, and a 
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long account of the battle at Bunker Hill adapted from that much- 
quarried source the Asnual Register. \t is this reworked document 
(or rather, a transcript in the Library of Congress: Closen’s own copy 
was destroyed some years ago) that has now been translated and edited by 
Professor Evelyn M. Acomb as The Revolutionary Journal of Baron Ludwig 
Von Closen, 1780-1783 (London: O.U.P. for University of North 
Carolina Press, 1958. 60s.), with an admirable introduction and an 
abundance of footnotes—not to mention maps, photographs and drawings. 
In face of such scholarly endeavour one cannot help wishing that Closen 
had lived up to his editor. As it is, we learn something from him about 
day-to-day existence in the army, and among the Americans. There is a 
glimpse of Negro troops, whose bearing impressed Closen; there are 
references to the American soldiers’ fondness for loot, and to attempts 
by civilians to overcharge their French allies; there are some notes on 
American religious practices (Closen was himself a protestant); there 
are rather coy allusions to the charms of ‘ the fair sex’; and soon. But 
there is not much that is new. He speaks with unrevealing piety of the 
perfections of Rochambeau and Washington; and we have no way of 
knowing whether he held such views in 1780-3, or added them later. 
Still, Closen is a likeable if not a very profound observer—a cheerful 
and energetic staff-officer, one judges, proud of his family and his regiment, 
delighted by the prospects of promotion, and genuinely interested in the 
American scene. His comments help to make the period more vivid 
for us even if they do nothing to alter its conventional historiographical 
outlines. 


University of Manchester ‘Marcus Cunuirre 


In his volume The Age of Improvement (London: Longmans, 1959. 
358.), contributed to the series edited by Professor Medlicott under the 
general title of A History of England, Professor Briggs has covered the 
years from 1784 to 1867. Though that period, except in parliamentary 
politics, has no very clear beginning or end, it has a very substantial 
middle; and it is refreshing for once to find the familiar terminus of 
Waterloo in the centre of an historical study. Of the general need for 
a new textbook on this period and of this standard, there can be little 
doubt; and Mr. Briggs will find an appreciative public in universities and 
elsewhere. If he had done no more than summarize the results of a 
generation of specialist writing and research, his book would have been 
valuable; in fact, at many points he has made stimulating use of original 
sources and approached old problems from new angles. His partialities 
are readily apparent and not unexpected. He is more interested in social 
than administrative, diplomatic or military history; in ‘the people’ 
rather than in persons; in the north rather than the south; in industry 
rather than agriculture; in dissent rather than the establishment; in 
economics rather than religion. A page on the Oxford Movement, 
nearly four on the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union, illustrate 
not unfairly his scale of values. Much of what he emphasizes was in- 
sufficiently emphasized in the older textbooks; and if the balance has 
been over-redressed, he has much of interest to say on his preferred 
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topics. Nevertheless, it would be difficult, for example, to realize from 
his pages that as late as 1831 the man of the countryside, in Clapham’s 
phrase, was still the typical Englishman. A more obvious criticism 
from the student’s point of view is the absence of any firm chronological 
framework. In breaking away from conventional textbook treatment, 
Mr. Briggs has substituted what is in effect a series of summaries, 
analyses, and discussions, often acute but sometimes hanging rather 
loosely. ‘The same class of reader might also deplore the absence of 
maps and diagrams, and the slightness of the bibliography. A graver 
defect is the deliberate omission of any considered account of Ireland. 
Yet for all this, Mr. Briggs has written a lucid and intellectual book; 
its chief lack is perhaps humanity. 
University of St. Andrews Norman GASH 


The study of the occupations of participants in the French revolu- 
tionary journées of 1787 to. 1795 is unlikely to prove of outstanding im- 
portance unless the journées themselves were essentially the product of 
social discontent. Dr. G. Rudé’s The Crowd in the French Revolution 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. 358.) which is mainly concerned with 
the social composition of the various ‘ crowds’, in spite of its author’s 
extensive research and impressive command of published sources, adds 
less than one ‘might have hoped to our knowledge of the Revolution 
since the motives of the militants were often of a predominantly political 
character. Dr. Rudé is too objective an historian to belittle this aspect 
of the crowd; indeed his chapter on its motives is perhaps the best in his 
book. Nevertheless, his chosen method of analysis leads to unbalance. 
Detailed information on the fluctuation of food prices and on the economic 
grievances of the sans-culottes is set beside a brief summary of the political 
background to the journées in a manner likely to satisfy neither the specialist 
nor the general reader. Dr. Rudé’s arrangement of his material is also 
rather unfortunate. The social analysis of the demonstrators which 
occupies his first main section, ‘ the revolutionary crowd in action’, is 
not sufficiently distinct from the subject of his second part, ‘ the anatomy 
of the revolutionary crowd’, to avoid a good deal of repetition. This 
latter part of the book contains an interesting discussion of the objectives 
of the sans-culoties and of the extent to which they were affected by the 
political campaigns of the more educated revolutionary leaders. Although 
Dr. Rudé does not materially change our views on the nature and role 
of the crowd he brings them into sharper focus and establishes them on a 
surer basis of evidence. His footnotes provide a valuable guide to recent 
articles on many aspects of the social history of the Revolution and there 
is some interesting material on the Paris Sections in the appendices, to- 
gether with a useful map. 


University of Manchester N. Hampson 


A good deal of new light is thrown on the growth of party organiza- 
tion in the United States, 1789-1801, by Professor Noble E. Cunningham, 
Jr. in The Jeffersonian Republicans (University of North Carolina Press, 
1957. $6). Dr. Cunningham’s main point is that party feeling originated 
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in congress, and was not built either on pre-existing state ‘ cells’ or on 
the obsolete distinction between federalist and anti-federalist. It did not 
become respectable before 1796 and was not fully organized on a national 
scale before the election of 1800. The first leader of the Republicans was 
for many years Madison, not Jefferson, who played a comparatively 
minor party-political role as secretary of state and was (politically) quite 
inactive during his retirement between the end of 1793 and the middle of 
1796. He was, it is true, the real leader of the Republicans throughout 
his period of office as vice-president, but even so took no direct part in 
the election which made him president. Much emphasis is placed on the 
activities of persons hitherto little known, such as John Beckley, who 
was a violently partisan clerk to the house of representatives until he was 
not unreasonably dismissed by the federalists in 1797. Office was in fact 
freely abused by both sides for political ends as soon as party feeling had 
begun to crystallize, and a discreet use of the spoils system by Charles 
Pitickney (in secret collusion with Jefferson) makes an early appearance 
in ‘ swinging’ the decisive vote of the South Carolina legislature for 
republican presidential electors in 1800. This is a well-documented, 
scholarly, objective survey, but it is perhaps a pity that Dr. Cunningham 
does not devote more space to federalist organization, even if that would 
have meant amending the title of his book. Federalist activities are in 
fact treated in detail in the conclnding chapters, but we hear little of their 
organization, if any, before 1800, whereas much is made of the increasingly 
efficient Republican onslaught upon the people in power. Incidentally, 
although the book appears under the imprint of the university of North 
Carolina, Dr. Cunningham is professor of history at the university of 
Richmond and his study has been published for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture at Williamsburg. It does credit to him 
and to all the institutions concerned. 


University College, Cardiff ANTHONY STEEL 


M. J. Ruwet’s aim in producing La Principauté de Liége en 1789: Carte 
de géographie bistorique (Brussels: Académie royale des sciences, des 
lettres et des beaux-arts de Belgique, 1958) was to enable us to envisage 
the political geography of the principality at the end of the ancien régime. 
This he has achieved in a manner that deserves all praise. It so happens 
that his sources enable him to attain a very high degree of precision. 
His introduction shows that he has tackled what must have been a difficult 
task with admirable sense. When it was necessary to take a decision, 
he did so, and gives good reasons for it. As so often happens when 
good work has been done, this piece of work can be put to uses that the 
author may not have had in mind. If the number of British students 
interested in the history of Liége is small, there are many who are in- 
terested in western and central Europe during the eighteenth century. 
This map, since it covers only a small area, shows, as a map of a larger 
area could scarcely do, the amazing nature of political frontiers at the 
time. Its use can be heartily commended to teachers in universities, 
for it is an admirable example of what a map can tell us. 


University College, London Mark A. THOMSON 
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Geschichtschreibung und bistorisches Denken in Frankreich 1789-1871, 
by Peter Stadler (Zurich: Verlag Berichthaus, 1958), is the fullest and 
best survey of the subject yet attempted, and the biographical notes piled 
up at the foot of every page are a feast. It is easier for a foreign scholar 
to steer a steady course through troubled waters, and broadly spegking he 
stands above the battle. Never unmeasured in praise or blame, his only 
criterion is merit. Enough biographical material is supplied to indicate 
the social and ideological background of every writer; and we are never 
allowed to forget that the successive schools of thought were far more 
influenced by the vicissitudes of political history than were British 
scholars of the same period. At the close of an introductory chapter on 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the author salutes Voltaire as the 
father of the history of civilization and Montesquieu as the father of the 
history of political institutions. He gets into his stride with Chateaubriand, 
whose Génie du Christianisme inaugurates the romantic school of historio- 
graphy in France. The Middle Ages, frowned on by Voltaire and the 
Encyclopédistes, returned to favour; feeling temporarily dethroned reason 
as the most precious of human faculties,and colour was the chief attraction 
of the historian’s art. The pendulum began to swing back towards realism 
with the foundation of the Ecole des Chartes in 1821, Mignet’s cool 
survey of the French Revolution, and Guizot’s analytical lectures on 
French medieval civilization. It is a tribute to the author’s breadth of 
sympathy that in two of his most arresting chapters he expresses almost 
equal admiration for Michelet and Tocqueville. The former, the last and 
by far the finest of the Romantic school, surpassed his predecessors in 
erudition, insight and narrative power, and profoundly influenced later 
left-wing scholars, such as Aulard, Mathiez and Jaurés by his sympathy 
with the common man. In his Histoire de France and still more in his 
glowing pacan to the French Revolution the hero is the people. For the 
author of the sociological treatises on democracy in America and the 
Ancien Régime Dr. Stadler is nearer to clapping his hands than at any 
other stage in his journey. He quotes Dilthey’s tribute to Tocqueville 
as the greatest political analyst since Aristotle and Machiavelli, and 
pronounces him the only nineteenth century French historian whose 
work remains intact. He allots higher marks to Mignet, the French 
Ranke, than to his lifelong friend Thiers, who always had an axe to grind. 
He evidently prefers professional historians to thinkers about history; 
and even Comte carries away no prize—his ideology owed much to St. 
Simon, and his knowledge of the past (except of the history of science) 
was too limited to support his dogmatic pronouncements, Saint-Beuve’s 
massive treatise Port-Royal receives the praise it deserves, and in the 
closing chapter he binds laurels on the brow of Renan and Fustel de 
Coulanges. Since the survey ends in 1871 he can merely notice the emec- 
gence of Taine as a thoughtful historian of literature. 


Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. G. P. Goocx 


To note the bi-centenary of Nelson’s birth the Navy Records Society 
has published, in conjunction with Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd. 
(London: 1958. 42s.) a volume of the admiral’s letters to Lady Nelson, 
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along with a good deal of previously unprinted material upon other 
topics. This is Nelson's Letters to bis Wife, edited by G. P. B. Naish. 
The larger part of the book is naturally devoted, in greater detail than 
ever before, to the all-too-well known story of their unhappy marriage. 
Mr. Naish must have printed every known document which can con- 
ceivably be held to be relevant, but nothing fresh emerges to upset the 
verdict that of all the chief actors in this rather messy affair Lady Nelson 
herself is the only one who emerges from it with dignity and honour. 
When every excuse is made, when every dim psychological by-way is 
explored, when frigidity, lack of imagination, and dull prudery are all 
brought forward against her, the plain fact still remains that Nelson 
behaved with cruelty, and, what is almost worse, with calculated rudeness, 
to a decent woman whose only real cause of offence was that she had 
listened favourably to his courtship. It is a story which never should 
have happened, and which may now be allowed to rest in peace. Perhaps 
the most repellent part of the affair is the conduct of Nelson’s unpleasant 
relations, who, when they recognized the breach, for their own selfish 
advantage did all they could to make it irremediable by traducing Lady 
Nelson to Nelson himself, to the Hamiltons, and to the world in general. 
Compared with that the conduct of Emma, and even of Sir William, is 
understandable and almost excusable. All this Mr. Naish has handled 
with skill, sympathy, and tact; and his will be the last worth while word 
upon the whole sorry business. But to those interested in naval history 
much of the real interest of Mr. Naish’s work lies elsewhere, in the light 
the published letters throw upon the naval war and on the personalities 
engaged in it, from the duke of Clarence and St. Vincent down to the 
equivocal figure of Josiah Nisbet. Nelson himself is engagingly and 
humanly inconsistent: he can at first refer to Lord Keith as a good 
officer and a gallant gentleman, epithets on the whole well deserved, 
but not those which he employed in 1800. It is difficult at this distance 
to account for Keith’s undoubted unpopularity; was it partly because 
he was both lucky and stingy about prize-money ? He can acidly 
criticize Linzee in 1796 for doing exactly what he himself quite un- 
justifiably allowed Calder to do just before Trafalgar. He forms early 
and sound views about the effectiveness of the Spanish fleet. ‘ The Dons 
attempted to form a line for four hours, and then sent a frigate to Lord 
Hood.’ It is not always easy to explain just why, up to 1800 at least, we 
consistently over-rated the capabilities of their squadrons. He provides 
one more instance of the part played by pure chance in history by telling 
Baldwin, the consul at Alexandria, that if he had been at that port in 
June 1798 the British fleet would certainly have delayed there, and so 
caught Bonaparte on a wind. He writes to Clarence in 1795 criticizing 
the army and the conduct of its officers when embarked on board the 
fleet, a perennial cause of friction right up to 1813. Mr. Naish prints 
some of the correspondence of Nelson’s unsatisfactory stepson Josiah 
Nisbet. He was not a success, but it cannot have been easy in the service 
to be Nelson’s close relation, and the letters show that Duckworth and 
Berry, at least, thought quite well of the young man. Equally interesting 
are the letters from Sir William Hamilton, who had much shrewder views 
upon the efficiency of the Neapolitans than had Nelson. All this and 
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much more Mr. Naish has woven together skilfully and attractively, in 
what must have been a quite exceptionally difficult piece of editing. 
There are only a few errata, and those of little significance. The admirals 
Hotham, uncle and nephew, are rolled into one personage; and the 
Marquis Wellesley’s campaign against Tipu cannot be referred to as the 
second Mysore War. But these slips, and a few others, are of no importance 
in a volume which must rank amongst the best edited the Navy Records 
Society has ever produced. 


Balliol College, Oxford A. B. Ropcer 


In less than two hundred pages Mrs. Irene Collins has produced a 
clear, succinct and authoritative account of the relations between The 
Government and the Newspaper Press in France, 1814-1881 (London: O,.U.P., 
1959- 308.). An alternative title for her book might, as she says (p. xiv), 
have been ‘ The Search for Freedom of the Press in France’, had not 
this ‘ taken too little account of those governments which did deliberately 
try to restrict freedom, as well as of those journalists who demanded not 
so much freedom as licence’, The work is not a history of the news- 
paper press and, although it sometimes gives useful figures of circulation 
in order to indicate the relative significance of individual journals as it 
appeared to contemporary authorities, it does not set out to assess the 
influence of newspapers upon public opinion. Essentially it is concerned 
with the way in which successive governments attempted to solve the 
problem of reconciling liberty with order in relation to the freedom of 
opinion; with the changes in legislation which controlled the activities 
of the press; and with the machinery through which that control was 
exercised, Mrs. Collins has made excellent use of archive material, 
which in the later part of her period is very abundant, and by good use 
of parliamentary debates she has often clarified the intention behind 
legislation. In so doing, in setting out the precise content of different 
laws, and in giving a lucid explanation of the legal procedure governing 
press trials she has rendered a service which will put many of those who 
are concerned with the history of nineteenth-century France in her debt. 
Her book contains a useful bibliography, but probably went to press 
too soon for the inclusion of M. Jacques Kayser’s recent collection of 
studies of La Presse de Province sous la Troisiéme Republique. Other books 
that might have been worth mentioning are, for its first chapter, G. E. 
Ritters’s Die Elsass-Lothringische Presse im letzten Drittel des 19. Jabrhunderts 
the Lettres (1864-1870) of Allain-Targé, founder of La Revue politique, 
and M, Dessal’s biography of Charles Delescluze. 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge J. P. T. Bury 


The close association between Medicine and History is sometimes 
forgotten. The history of medicine is not just one aspect of medicine; 
it is also an important facet of history, social and political. The story 
of medical discoveries, of medical education, of public health, of the 
illnesses of rulers and statesmen and of legislation relating to health— 
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all have their influence upon human happiness and well-being. Perhaps 
more widely felt than any of those factors in the shaping of history are 
the devastating epidemics which have caused many deaths, have disrupted 
trade and have even disorganized governments. One of the earliest 
epidemics to be recorded (by Thucydides) was the Plague of Athens, 
probably typhus fever. The Black Death of the fourteenth century, 
certainly true plague, had a profound effect upon history, and so also had 
the curious ‘ Sweating Sickness’ of Tudor times, and later, the Great 
Plague of London. Yellow fever led to the abandonment of the first 
effort to construct the Panama Canal, and typhoid fever, during the 
South African War, slew more of our soldiers than did the shot and shell 
of the enemy. Amid all this startling record of death-dealing epidemic 
disease in the pages of history, cholera plays an important part. Although 
apparently endemic in India for centuries, it was not until 1817 that it 
assumed epidemic proportions, spreading to China in 1820, and then to 
Persia, Arabia and Russia, continuing its deadly progress through Poland 
and Prussia until, in October 1831, it entered England by way of the port 
of Sunderland, and then spread to London and throughout Britain for 
the next six months. In London, which at that time had about one and 
a half million inhabitants, one person in every three hundred died of 
cholera. In the following year, the epidemic reached France, and there 
its effects were even more ghastly and devastating. Such, in bare outline, 
is the tale of the cholera epidemic which influenced the course of European 
history during the first half of the nineteenth century, which is clearly 
depicted in Le Choléra, la premitre tpidémie du XIX® sidcle (La Roche-sur- 
Yon: Imprimerie Centrale de l'Ouest, 1958. 750 frs.) It is a work of 
composite authorship. The editor, Professor Louis Chevalier, contributes 
the Introduction and also the first section of forty-five pages on ‘ The 
Cholera in Paris ’, with street plans and tables showing the incidence and 
mortality relative to time and place, and also to the age, sex, and occupa- 
tion of the victims. The second section deals likewise with the city of 
Lille, and subsequent chapters, with Normandy, Bordeaux and Marseilles, 
There is an account of cholera in Russia, by M.-V. Netchkina, and finally 
a chapter of thirty pages on cholera in England, by D. Eversley, of the 
University of Birmingham. Mr. Eversley shows that while smallpox 
affected all classes, cholera was clearly a disease favoured by dirt and 
poverty. Indeed, it was this epidemic which drew attention to the need 
for sanitary reform, and paved the way for the brilliant work of Edwin 
Chadwick and others. At that time no one knew the real cause of 
cholera. It was not until 1854 that John Snow stopped a cholera epidemic 
in London by suggesting that the handle of the pump in Broad Street be 
removed, thus showing clearly that the infection was water-borne, but 
the exact nature of the disease was not revealed until 1884, when Robert 
Koch discovered the organism, or ‘ vibrio’, of cholera. The story of 
cholera is indeed strange and wonderful, a dark corner of history which 
only the torch of the medical man could illuminate. Many other gaps 
in the pattern of history still await the explanation which medicine alone 
can give. Social history may derive great assistance from medical history 
in the solution of many unsolved problems. Medical history ought to 
be no longer content to remain a mere interesting appendage of medicine. 
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A vast field awaits exploration, a field in which the harvest may be 
plenteous, although the labourers are meantime far too few. 


Edinburgh Doucias GuTHriz 


Centralization of government has never succeeded in robbing France 
of her rich provincial variations, which have been of great importance in 
her history at all times. Students of nineteenth-century France will look 
forward to the publication of M. Paul Leuilliot’s extensive work on the 
history of Alsace during the period of the Restoration Monarchy. Mean- 
while M. Leuilliot has provided an introductory volume, La prémiere 
restauration et Jes cent jours en Alsace (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1958. 900 fr.), 
a scholarly work in which great attention to detail does not obscure 
important issues. The military history of the successive invasions of 
1814-15, which former historians have concentrated upon to the exclusion 
of other topics, here takes its place beside the political, and more especially 
the administrative, economic, and social history of Alsace. Prefects, 
sub-prefects, and members of councils and tribunals, are carefully identi- 
fied, and the author has studied a large collection of private papers to give 
an account of the mission of La Salle, the commissaire sent out by the 
Comte d’Artois in 1814. Religious disputes and economic difficulties, 
along with special problems such as the influence of the military upon the 
locality, are treated with discernment. The volume is exceptionally well 
documented, and there is an exhaustive bibliography, usefully classified. 


University of Liverpool IRENE CoLLins 


In France and the European Alliance, 1816-1821 (Indiana: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1958) Professor G. de Bertier de Sauvigny prints 
for the first time the surviving private letters exchanged between Metter- 
nich and the duc de Richelieu while Richelieu was in charge of France’s 
foreign policy. The letters are given, in the original French, from the 
Paris and Vienna state archives and from Richelieu’s personal papers, 
now in the Victor Cousin library at the Sorbonne. They are connected 
by a brief, clear commentary in English, always well-informed and in- 
telligible, though not always in the form of words an Englishman would 
have chosen. Metternich and Richelieu composed their messages to 
each other with elegant dexterity; and it is interesting to observe the 
strength of Richelieu’s political character, as these letters reveal it. Many 
of his observations would seem blindly reactionary today—this, for 
instance, in March 1818: ‘ Si on ne trouve pas un moyen de restreindre 
et de réprimer la liberté de la presse, elle tuera l’ordre social en Europe et 
aucun gouvernement ne sera en état d’y résister.” But what else was to 
be expected from one who had been an émigré for twenty-four years and 
had served as a provincial governor in Russia? It is useful to have this 
further indication that such beliefs were held by men in high office in the 
years after Waterloo; and at least in these examples the tone in which 
they were written down bespeaks sincerity in their holder. This short 
book also contains, besides routine indications of Metternich’s diplomatic 
method, a remarkable sketch of his character by Caraman, the French 
ambassador in Vienna, who wrote in May 1818: ‘ Metternich, aujourd’hui, 
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a grandi sa sphére par le travail et par la réflexion, il juge bien les hommes 
parce qu’il n’a ni passions, ni préventions; il est assez fin pour découvrir 
leurs faiblesses et assez adroit pour en profiter. Ce qui lui donne surtout 
une trés grande force, c’est qu’il ne perd jamais son sang-froid et que 
amour propre blessé n’a presque pas d’action sur lui.’ 

London M. R. D. Foor 


More has been written about the first dozen years of New Zealand’s 
history as a British colony than about any other period, but Dr. John 
Miller in his new book, Early Victorian New Zealand: A Study of Racial 
Tension and Social Attitudes, 1839-1832 (London: O.U.P., 1958. 308.) 
has exploited a new vein of ore with no small success. The history has 
as a rule been written from official despatches and reports of the New 
Zealand Company and some well-known contemporary accounts. Dr. 
Miller adds to these many unpublished private letters, journals and 
reminiscences, and being endowed with a critical mind and a good literary 
style, he has written the most authoritative and readable account of the 
social history of the Cook Strait settlements that has yet appeared. One 
impression left by the book is of the amateurishness of the New Zealand 
Company and of Gibbon Wakefield as practical colonizers. Wakefield 
was not unaware of this: ‘ I have not time to attend to details ’, he wrote 
in a letter aptly quoted by Dr. Miller, ‘ being only a generalizer or theorizer, 
and leaving all the fi//ing up of an extensive project to others’. Unfor- ‘ 
tunately none of the others had the practical genius required to reduce 
the theory to a detailed plan applicable to New Zealand conditions. 
‘In practice’, Dr. Miller writes, ‘ the balance [between land, labour and 
capital] was upset by the slow and partial fulfilment of the Company’s 
contracts, and by the encouragement given to speculators as distinct from 
bona fide colonists. . . . The land purchased by speculators was not only 
non-productive but it did not employ labour. Moreover, as Dr. Miller 
points out in his introductory chapter, ‘ if the Company’s promises to 
emigrants were fanciful, its plan of racial amalgamation was even more so’. 
Many historians have pointed out the sharp practice of the Company in 
its ‘ purchases ’, but Dr. Miller is more concerned than his predecessors to 
rehabilitate the Protectors of Aborigines, especially the much criticized 
George Clarke. He was ‘ one of the ablest advocates the Maoris ever had 
and is not to be recognized in the disagreeable youth invented by the 
propagandist [E. J. Wakefield]’s selective cunning’. He tries indeed to 
rehabilitate Fitzroy, praising his abolition of customs duties as securing 
the support of Waka Nene against Heke. But what becomes then of the 
reimposition of customs duties a few months later? One of Fitzroy’s 
greatest failings was his bewildering inconsistency. Dr. Miller does not, 
however, confine himself to a re-examination of old controversies. Much 
of the life and colour of the book comes from the concrete details of land 
settlement and social life. He sums up with an apt reflection. ‘ The 
Wakefield System was a partial failure, but to have transplanted a little 
of the vitality and charm of English society to the antipodes was an 
enterprise of positive and enduring significance.’ 

University of Otago W. P. Morren 
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The Eastern Apache tribe known as the Mescaleros of New Mexico 
can look back over four centuries of contact with white men, a history 
which, as interpreted by Professor C. L. Sonnichsen, The Mescalero 
Apaches (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. $5.75) contains 
little of credit or comfort to either side. Spanish and American policies 
drove the Indians to an armed resistance that grew steadily less effective 
down to the final campaign of 1881, with the result that the condition of 
the Mescaleros was, by the early years of the twentieth century, degraded 
and hopeless. Mr. Sonnichsen is able to conclude his narrative with a 
somewhat more cheerful account of social and economic progress, but his 
main theme emphasizes the unjust and inhuman treatment suffered by the 
tribe. Mescalero culture never rose above a limited and primitive social 
pattern and a bare level of sustenance; military prowess was no answer to 
the overwhelming impact of a rival and alien society though it prolonged 
the process of pacification. An historical work of first importance is 
unlikely to emerge from such material, and inevitably those episodes 
linked with events in the wider world arouse more interest: the appear- 
ance upon the Mescalero scene of Captain Ewell, a few years later to 
become one of Lee’s lieutenants; the brief incursion of the Civil War; 
the presence of Kit Carson. The Mescaleros were the unhappy victims 
of continual disputes between Indian agents and military officers, whose 
conflicts prevented the development of any sustained policy for their 
rehabilitation. Even the drastic measures introduced after 1895 by 
Lieutenant Stottler, who sought by forcible haircuts, the abolition of 
Indian dress and ceremonials, and the imprisonment of grandmothers and 
mothers-in-law opposed to education, to force the tribe into civilized 
practices, failed. Twenty years later the Mescaleros were still existing 
wretchedly in brush shelters and tipis. This is not the most valuable 
volume to appear in the Civilization of the American Indian series, but 
its author has, within the limits of his subject, adequately recounted a sad, 
if familiar, story. 

University of Bristol Perer MARSHALL 


Though Dr. J. D. Marshall’s Furness and the Industrial Revolution 
(Barrow: Barrow-in-Furness Library and Museum Committee, 1958. 
238.) is not very prepossessing in its appearance and opens with a some- 
what fussy introduction, first impressions are misleading. It is a notable 
addition to the regional studies of the process of industrial revolution. 
The author has shown an almost incredible industry in the collection of 
material, and it can be safely said that no region has yet received so pain- 
staking an examination from an economic historian. Nor has he simply 
amassed facts; at many points he makes valuable contributions to such 
specialized fields as urban, industrial and population history, and he is 
remarkably up-to-date in the various techniques involved. His account 
of pre-industrial society in Furness and of the early industrial develop- 
ments is admirable. In the latter part of the book, in dealing with the 
vast quantity of evidence he has unearthed on the growth of the industries, F 
port and town of Barrow, Dr. Marshall perhaps does not achieve the 
same steadiness of view, and a more severe pruning of the material would 
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have helped. Again his attitude to the industrial and business leaders of 
Furness in the Victorian period, Ramsden, Schneider and the rest, seems 
a little unsympathetic. Because he finds their spirit uncongenial the 
author seems not only to write down their benefits to Barrow, material 
and philanthropic, bet to diminish too much the place of imaginative 
business leadership in economic growth. Occasionally too, general 
historical judgments are thrust at the reader without their justification 
being clear even from the regional evidence cited. Opinions may differ 
on such matters, but there will be general agreement that by amassing and 
ordering a prodigious quantity of good historical material on a regional 
basis Dr. Marshall has earned the thanks of all who investigate the social 
and economic aspects of the Industrial Revolution. In publishing the 
book the Barrow Library and Museum Committee display commendable 
civic enterprise. 
University of Liverpool J. R. Harars 


The Growth of Industrial Economies by W.G. Hoffman, translated from 
the German by W. H. Chaloner and W. O. Henderson (Manchester: 
University Press, 1959. 258.) is a revised and expanded version of 
Studien und Typen der Industrialisierung first published in 1931. The 
statistics, in particular, have been brought up to date and expanded. 
The main thesis of the book is that the process of industrialization in all 
‘free’ economies has followed the same pattern: a gradual rise in the 
importance of the capital goods industries; or, as Dr. Hoffman puts it, 
‘the ratio of the net output (value added) of the consumer goods in- 
dustries gradually declines as compared with the net output of the 
capital goods industries’ (p. 2). Remembering that Dr. Hoffman is 
discussing industrialization and not general economic development (his 
study excludes agriculture, distribution, transport and all services; it 
deals only indirectly with mining and building) and-accepting Béhm- 
Bawerk’s views on capital and the capitalistic process as a starting point, 
the proposition which Dr. Hoffman seeks to establish is an obvious and 
indeed almost a truistic one. The development of the argument, how- 
ever, must give rise to rather grave misgivings. The author begins by 
selecting eight groups of industries as representative of all industries. 
These are divided into consumer goods industries and capital goods 
industries (vehicle building, incidentally, is classed as a capital goods 
industry). Dr. Hoffman then seeks to show that the net output ratio of 
capital to consumer goods industries is similar for all countries at similar 
* stages’ of development. This necessitates (a) a statistical foundation 
and (6) the division of history into ‘ stages’. The methods by which 
the statistics used were computed are described in some startling passages 
in the Introduction. For example : ‘ If output statistics for one country 
are not available we have selected another country and estimated output 
figures for the first country on the basis of the data for the second country ” 
(p. 19). Here is no careful toiling in the vineyard of economic statistics ; 
but of course it is all a question of how much imprecision one is prepared 
to tolerate, of what error one is willing to regard as insignificant. (The 
argument about these procedures, incidentally, is not made any easier by 
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the fact that on p. 18 the words ‘ this will be true to a large extent ’ should 
read ‘ this will be untrue to a large extent ’ and that on the following page 
one must read ‘ much less doubtful’ for ‘ much more doubtful’.) As 
to the division of history into ‘ stages ’, Dr. Hoffman’s scheme is subject 
to all the usual criticisms and reservations. The merits of the book lie 
outside the statistics and the scheme. The footnotes provide a useful 
bibliography, especially of the German literature. There are interesting 
thumb-nail sketches of industrial development in Switzerland, Brazil and 
Chile, potted history no doubt, but history of countries very little written 
about in English. Above all, important questions are raised even if 
they are left largely or wholly unanswered. Why is it that ‘In different 
countries . . . different branches of manufacture within these [industry 
groups] were of outstanding importance ’ (p. 66)? Why did Britain and 
Switzerland remain ‘ in the first stage of industrial evolution even after 
1850’ (p. 72)? Is it true that in Sweden ‘ certain capital goods industries 
received their initial impetus to expansion from the demands of the export 
trade’ (p. 93)? But not all of the questions raised and left unanswered 
in this book are important, not all are new, and several of them have been 
answered since the original German edition of the book appeared. 
Moreover, new and important questions have been raised since 1931— 
questions about capital ratios, the costs of borrowing, the movement of 
capital across national frontiers, the contribution of agricultural to general 
economic development. It is not often that in a field of study which has 
some of the characteristics and most of the pretensions of a science there 
is much justification for the republication of a book thirty years old; it is 
to be feared that the theoretical framework and the statistical techniques 
used in this book render its republication of doubtful value. 


University of Edinburgh A. J. Youncson 


The place of the graduate body in the government of a university 
varies greatly from university to university, but it is probable that no such 
body has played as important a role as that of Convocation of the Univer- 
sity of London. That importance springs from the fact that the Univer- 
sity started as an examining body. Paradoxically Convocation is older 
than the University as a teaching body. With the incorporation of 
teaching colleges in the University in 1900 the division between the 
Internal and External sides grew in significance, and remains. Indeed 
the opposition in Parliament in 1952 to new statutes slightly increasing 
college representation in the Senate can be construed as a mark of this 
continuance. Convocation in the University of London—The First Hundred 
Years, by Dr. Percy Dunsheath and Margaret Miller (London: The 
Athlone Press, 1958. 15s.) gives due place to the importance of Con- 
vocation. At times the reader feels that a periodic admission that some 
things in the University did start independently of Convocation, or that 
Convocation itself was not always right, might not have come amiss. 
Perhaps that feeling is inevitable, since the book is not a history of the 
University but of one part only of its governing machinery. It is 
nevertheless curious to see, in relation to the acquisition of the Blooms- 
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bury site, that Lord Beveridge is described simply as ‘a prominent 
member of convocation’. At that time the importance of Lord 
Beveridge in the University did not rest on that fact, and indeed the 
major opposition to that acquisition came from members of Convocation. 
Granted, then, that this is a history of the activities of one body, one feels 
that that history might nevertheless have profited from being placed in a 
more general background rather than being almost isolated from it. 
That this is successfully done in parts makes one wish that it had been 
done more often. A contributory cause of that feeling is the fact that, 
by and large, the book is simply factual. At times one feels that the 
minute books of Convocation were too close at hand, and that their 
presence has inhibited a critical approach. In saying that one is express- 
ing a general regret rather than criticizing the authors, the fact that one 
of them is himself Chairman of Convocation playing an active part in the 
government of the University probably dictated this characteristic of the 
book, at least so far as it deals with recent events. When all has been 
said, however, one does not put down the book with regret. It has to 
tell a story which is, at times extremely complex, and the threads always 
appear clearly, perhaps more clearly than they would had the approach 
been different. The difficulties of the University as a whole are brought 
out, and one is very conscious of the number of people who have given 
so much time and work to the University. The position and circum- 
stances of the University of London make the book of more than 
domestic concern. There was a need for the book, and whatever 
criticisms there may be this volume does go far to satisfy it. 


University of Edinburgh J. D. B. Mrrcne.y 


Die bistorische Kommission bei der bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
1858-1958 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Rupprecht, 1958) is a co- 
operative tribute to a body to which every student of German history 
is deeply indebted. Its origin and record are described by Professor 
Schnabel, the president, in the first and longest of the nine contributions. 
In preparing his book on the Reformation era in Germany Ranke re- 
cognized the significance of the copious records of the Diets of the Empire, 
and desired to see them in print. His dream took shape with the aid of 
King Maximilian I], who had attended Heeren’s lectures at Gottingen 
and Ranke’s at Berlin. On ascending the Bavarian throne in 1848 he 
opened the Wittelsbach archives, and in 1858 founded and endowed the 
Historical Commission as a branch of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences. 
Its first President was Ranke, whose benevolent portrait smiles at us in 
the frontispiece, and whose guiding hand was felt till his death in 1886. 
Though himself unwilling to exchange Berlin for Munich, he prepared 
nineteen private lectures for the king at Berchtesgaden in 1884, subse- 
quently published as Die Epochen der neneren Geschichte. Had not King _ 
Maximilian been born in the purple he would assuredly have become a 
historian. Ranke also encouraged two of his most distinguished pupils, 
Sybel and Giesebrecht, in succession to undertake the work of secretary 
of the commission. The larger portion of the volume is devoted to 
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reports on its chief undertakings, among them the Reichstagsakten, the 
Wittelsbach papers, the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, the Histories of 
the Sciences, the Deutsche Geschichtsuellen des 19 und 20 Jabrhunderts. The 
Historische Zeitschrift, founded in 1859, though independent of the Com- 
mission, was supported by the same group of scholars with Sybel as the 
first editor. Happily the Commission has weathered the storms of two 
world wars, and some fifty pages of appendices are required to list its 
publications. Though the German thrones have been overturned, 
students of history should gratefully remember the services to scholarship 
of King Frederick William of Prussia, the friend of Ranke, Lepsius and 
Alexander von Humboldt, and Max of Bavaria, the pupil of Ranke, who 
made Munich for a season the capital of the humanities, as his father 
King Ludwig had made it the capital of the arts. 


Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. G. P. Goocn 


E. L. Godkin, of the Nation and the Evening Post, was one of the great 
American journalists of the later nineteenth century—liberal, independent, 
courageous, and with a trenchant pen that made him influential and 
feared. So at least the legend. In E. L. Godkin and American Foreign 
Policy, 1863-1900 (New York: Bookman Associates, 1957. $5.00) 
Professor William M. Armstrong has set out to debunk it. The attempt 
was worth making—the solemn admiration of Rollo Ogden needed 
correction—but the author has not brought it off. The chief charge he 
has to bring is that of inconsistency. Godkin was inconsistent, but Mr. 
Armstrong overburdens us with examples, many of them no more than 
the sort of thing one could cull from the pages of any weekly over a 
period of months or years. He leaves himself no space to distinguish 
between the significant and the trivial, and makes little attempt to do so. 
The second charge is that Godkin was unpatriotic, always ready to suppose 
his own country wrong. This is plausible, and certainly—another point 
Mr. Armstrong makes—Godkin had a preference for the unpopular 
side; but just because it is a charge so easy to make, and one so readily 
made by contemporaries, the historian should be doubly careful in 
making it. The period was one in which American foreign policy was 
often parochial and therefore meretricious, showing neither consistent, 
realistic pursuit of national interest nor consistent regard for international 
legality. Godkin’s liking for a fight and a phrase often led him to fire 
wild, but the woods were full of fair game. Mr. Armstrong argues that 
historians have overrated Godkin’s importance, accepting too easily the 
opinion of his friends. Yet the fact of his influence, both with his 
readers (who were not otherwise uncritical) and with his victims, remains. 
If that influence was unjustified, we should be told how it came about. 
The answer would be revealing not only of Godkin but of the social 
groups whose discontents he voiced. We do not get it. The basic 
problem Godkin faced is as old as political society. It is that good 
government and popular government are not naturally identical. But 
more than that, in a rapidly changing industrial society many men of 
Godkin’s background found themselves intellectually dispossessed, un- 
certain how traditions in which they continued to believe could or should 
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be adapted. Popular government often meant government by men 
whom they despised, and the pursuit of policies which they despised. 
Uncertainty made their criticism carping. Mr. Armstrong feels that 
because Godkin’s merits have often been exaggerated, the case against 
him must be overstated also. The reader who perseveres will find a 
more balanced assessment in the short last chapter, much the best in the 
book. Here are the qualifications, some of the generalizations, the 
attempt to place Godkin in his time, which should have been made 
sooner and at greater length. The conclusion is that Godkin lacked the 
generosity and flexibility to be a constructive critic. That is fair comment, 
Godkin was not alone in that, in his day or any other. But he spoke for 
an important group—and how well he could write |! 


King’s College, Cambridge A. E. Campseti 


The liberal movement in Russia is usually represented as a complete 
failure. Some even argue that it was predestined to fail because Russia 
never developed the type of middle class which they believe that liberalism 
must be based on before it can realize its aims. For this and other reasons 
historians have paid little attention to it and have concentrated instead on 
the revolutionary movements and parties in Russia, particularly the 
Bolshevik party. The result is that even when they portray the liberals 
it is largely through the eyes of their opponents. This past neglect of 
the Russian liberals enhances the importance and value of George 
Fischer’s Russian Liberalism (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press. 
London: O.U.P., 1958) which covers the period from the great reforms 
of the eighteen-sixties to the revolution of 1905. Though presented as 
an essay rather than as a monograph, it is adequately documented and 
contains a useful bibliography. But by writing it as an essay and not as 
a monograph Mr. Fischer has been able to keep it commendably short 
and has felt free to indulge in what he describes as ‘ less inhibited genera- 
lizations ’. On occasion he carries these generalizations too far on the 
basis of rather facile and dubious sociological analysis. But his central 
thesis is sound in its general formulation and is argued and elaborated 
clearly and convincingly. It is that during the period under review 
‘ Russian liberalism undergoes its major transformation, the transforma- 
tion from gentry to intelligentsia—socially from the middling land- 
owning nobility to the new professional middle class, politically from 
rural self-government (the zemstvo) to a mass party (the Kadets)’. The 
liberals among the gentry had a good record of achievement in practical 
local affairs: in ‘ small deeds ’, to use the terminology of the day. But 
those of them who hoped to proceed from local self-government to 
national self-government were bitterly disappointed and frustrated by the 
persistent refusal of the tsar to respond to their ‘ senseless dreams’. The 
liberals among the new professional middle class, who exercised a growing 
influence on the liberal movement from the end of the eighteen-nineties, 
tended to be well to the left of those from the gentry, and when political 
parties were allowed to emerge they mostly joined the Kadet party led by 
Milyukov. The gentry on the other hand usually gravitated towards 
parties and groups to the right of the Kadets. Unfortunately, Mr. 
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Fischer ends his survey on the eve of the 1905 revolution when liberal 
dreams seemed much less ‘ senseless’ than a decade before. It is to be 
hoped that he will go on to deal next with the period from 1905 to 1917. 
School of Slavonic and East European Studies, G. H. Botsover 
University of London 


Bernard Okun’s Trends in Birth Rates in the United States since 1870 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. $3.50) is one of the 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
a series now in its seventy-seventh year. The author undertakes a close 
analysis of the population statistics of the U.S.A. from 1870 to 1950, with 
the object of identifying and explaining the secular trend of birth rates 
for whites and negroes, both nationally and by states. Within all groups 
the birth rate fell down to 1940 and the author examines various hypo- 
theses to account for this phenomenon. His data lead him to different 
conclusions for whites and negroes. For the former he finds that, over- 
riding the marked regional and state differences, the major cause of the 
falling trend was a change in reproductive habits within both urban and 
rural areas; for negroes, however, the shift of population from country 
to town was a more decisive factor in the decline of the birth rate, While 
some readers may remain unconvinced by the interpretative sections of 
his book, the author has provided a very valuable collection of American 
demographic data. The challenge he offers to a number of old clichés 
must be given serious consideration. In the final section of the book, 
the author attempts-a schematic review of different theories used to 
explain changes in birth and fertility rates, the applicability of which is 
not limited to the American data for the period he is examining. 

Lendon School of Economics J. Porrer 


In The Cabinet Diary of William L. Wilson 1896-1897 (North Carolina 
University Press. London: O.U.P., 1958 40s.) F. P. Summers has edited 
the private diary of the man who served as Postmaster General during 
the last two years of Cleveland’s second administration. Wilson is 
revealed to have been a mild, gentlemanly, academic individual—he was, 
in fact, called ‘ the scholar in politics ’, had been a professor and was to be- 
come President of Washington and Lee—who was loyal to Cleveland, 
whose character he resembles, and whose opinions he shares. Too 
gentlemanly to use the Post Office for political purposes, too mild to 
reform its administration, too intelligent to embrace free silver, too 
academic to participate in the Democratic politicking which led to 
Bryan’s nomination, he writes a well-mannered diary which, despite the 
large claims of the publisher, reveals more about the Washington social 
season, the mechanics of train travel and speech-making, and negotia- 
tions over a university presidency, than about Venezuela, Cuba or 
Populism. Its muted tones are appropriate to the ineffectual last months 
of the Cleveland era. There is an introduction by Newton D. Baker, 
who was Wilson’s private secretary at the time. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge FRANK THISTLETHWAITE 


a 
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The centenary of the birth of Woodrow Wilson in 1956 provoked, 
or at any rate provided the occasion for, a good deal of writing and much 
of it was of a gratifyingly high quality. The sad state of the present 
world seemed to justify Wilson’s forebodings over the rejection by the 
Senate of the League of Nations. There has been a very ‘ agonizing 
reappraisal’ and Wilson’s reputation has benefited by it. This new life 
of Wilson, Woodrow Wilson, i American Prophet; ii World Prophet by 
Arthur Walworth (New York: Longmans, 1958. $15) is one of the 
most useful of the recent spate of books and if it has not the scope of 
Professor Link’s majestic ‘ work in progress ’, it is a model of organiza- 
tion and clarity. The subject was suggested by Professor Arthur M. 
Schlesinger and the result fully justifies the suggestion. It might be 
held that Mr. Walworth’s clarity is secured at the cost of simplifying 
issues and men, that his Wilson is often explained in terms of his 
Presbyterian ancestry, but the Wilson who emerges is a coherent and 
plausible figure. Mr. Walworth is sympathetic but he is not uncritical. 
He makes plain, especially in his account of the last years at Princeton, 
that Wilson had two bad habits in controversy, that of relying on a bad 
memory and so finding himself in indefensible positions and the worse 
habit of being so convinced of the rightness of his cause that he not only 
imputed evil to honest opponents and former allies like Hibben, but laid 
himself open to very plausible charges of dishonesty and evasiveness. 
For a man who so constantly preached righteousness, Wilson was very 
often caught in ethically ambiguous positions. On the other hand, 
Wilson’s very real charm and power of inspiring devotion are made evident 
to us. Mr. Walworth has been most diligent in seeking and finding 
evidence from the surviving intimates of the Wilson circle and he is able, 
again and again, to illuminate or to modify the accepted picture. He 
displays a remarkably equable power of judgment and we are led to trust 
it, thus we are led to sympathize with Colonel House but not with Robert 
Lansing. Weare made to see in what ways Wilson’s ostentatious austerity 
was admirable; he had a genuine contempt for the facile gains of the 
American way of life. Indeed, it could be held that one reason for his 
failure in 1919 was his over-estimate of the moral zeal of the American 
people. He asked more of them than they were prepared to give and the 
people as much as the Senate let him down. But that indifference to 
economic issues that his latest biographer notes in him, hurt his wider 
aims. The pains of post-war readjustment were acute in 1919 and 1920 
and may have done as much to alienate the voter as all the connivings of 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Senior. Whether Wilson could have won his battle 
for the American mind if he had not collapsed is doubtful (radio and T.V. 
might have made the difference; he lacked the weapon that Franklin D, 
Roosevelt used so effectively). But the stroke ended all that. The 
saddest and most depressing section of the book is the very candid account 
of the wreck that his stroke made of Wilson and Mr. Walworth never 
comes nearer being an advocatus diaboli than when he describes both 
Wilson’s incapacity and the vanity or pride that led him to deny it and 
so bring the government of the United States to a standstill. One of 
the great weaknesses of the American governmental system is plainly 
demonstrated here. No Prime Minister could have got away with it. 
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Without being a partisan, Mr. Walworth is an admirer and this, perhaps, 
weakens his account of the Paris campaign. Wilson, it may be suggested, 
was too conscious of being the one just man and too prone to use the 
advice of General Smuts as a moral litmus paper. But, as this book 
makes plain, Wilson was a great if flawed man and one of the most 
effective presidents of the United States. It may be suggested that the 
Scots pray to be delivered from ‘ warlocks’ not ‘ warlords ’ (i.78) and 
that Gilbert Murray, O.M. was not ‘ Sir Gilbert’ (ii.231). But this is a 
good and useful book. 
Peterbouse, Cambridge D. W. BroGan 


The study of British policy during the first World War is still ham- 
pered by the closure of the archives, and the persistent refusal to publish 
any part of them; fortunately American sources are more abundant, and 
in the case of such collections as the Wiseman Papers at Yale, they throw 
much light upon British aspects of the story. As a result of this, an 
American scholar like Professor L. W. Martin in his Peace Without 
Vistory (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958. $4.50) is able to add 
considerably to our knowledge of the nature and importance of the 
radical critics of British war-aims or the lack of them, and to show in 
some detail how their attitude at once chimed in with, and affected, 
that of President Wilson himself. It is now clear that those whom Mr. 
A. J. P. Taylor in his Ford Lectures called the ‘ Trouble Makers ’ were 
the object of much attention on the part of the President, and that while 
Ambassador Page’s presentation of the British official case went largely 
unheeded, their views conveyed through semi-official and private channels 
helped to convince Wilson of the support that his kind of attitude might 
well evoke from peoples if not from governments. In addition, Mr. 
Martin presents an admirably balanced account of the nature of the 
radicals’ analysis of the causes of the war, and of the dilemma with which 
Germany continually presented them by refusing to play the moderate 
role to which they assigned her. They remained more interested in the 
economic aspects of the problems of war and peace than the President and 
were less wedded to political self-determination than he became, because 
of its possible economic consequences. There is thus a direct line 
between their thinking and later left-wing criticism of the Peace itself. 
In addition to the light these investigations cast upon the radicals them- 
selves Mr. Martin has some suggestive things to say on British war-time 
politics, particularly on the re-emergence of protectionism under the 
guise of proposed anti-German discrimination. It is altogether a most 
admirable if modest piece of research and one of almost equal importance 
from the British and the American point of view. 


All Souls College, Oxford Max BELorr 


Gerald Freund, Unholy Alliance (London: Chatto & Windus, 1957) is 
(in spite of its somewhat misleading title) an important addition to the 
growing body of works on German-Russian relations in the Weimar 
petiod. ‘The story is essentially that of the double set of relationships, 
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political-economic and military, which were established between the 
two countries between 1918 and 1926, and of the success with which the 
highly secret military arrangements were concealed from the prying 
eyes of the western Powers. These arrangements played a vital part 
in forwarding von Seeckt’s plans for the secret rearmament of Germany, 
and enabled him to recreate the Luftwaffe on Russian soil. The main 
lines of the story are known from such works as von Rabenau’s Seeck?: 
Aus seinem Leben, 1918-1936, and Mr. Freund’s book is not particularly 
illuminating on the Russian side, which has, however, been competently 
dealt with in Lionel Kochan’s Russia and the Weimar Republic (a surprising 
omission from the bibliography). But for German policy the author has 
made good use of material from the German Foreign Office and Army 
archives, including the Stresemann Nach/ass now in London and the 
private papers of Generals Groener and von Seeckt in Washington. 
What emerges is a graphic and well-balanced study of the complexities 
of Weimar foreign policy, and of the use made of the Russian connection 
in bargaining with the western Powers. The Rapallo treaty in 1922 
served both as a warning that Germany could escape encirclement and a 
cover for Soviet military assistance. Although the political-economic 
relations between the German and Soviet Governments in 1923 and 
1924 were disturbed by a number of serious incidents and by some 
temperamental displays on the part of the two ambassadors, Krestinski 
and Brockdorff-Rantzau, the secret military collaboration was 
Nevertheless, Stresemann was evidently uneasy at this extreme depend- 
ence on an incalculable and exacting neighbour, and the Locarno con- 
ference restored Germany’s independence and freedom of action. The 
treaty of Rapallo at once lost its greatest attraction for Russia, and the 
treaty of Berlin of 1926, while ostensibly re-affirming the presuppositions 
of Rapallo was, for Stresemann, ‘no more than a public reaffirmation 
of his policy of steering a middle course between East and West in order 
to reassert Germany’s power in Europe’. This perhaps suggests that 
Germany had the better of the bargain. It is possible to question this 
view however. The Russians certainly valued Germany as a shield or 
buffer against the hostile West, and if, as seems probable, Mr. Freund 
exaggerates Moscow’s desire at this stage to bring about a Communist 
revolution in Germany, the conclusion must be that the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s ends had also been well enough served by a relationship which 
was not particularly unholy and not quite an alliance. 
London School of Economics W. N. Mepuicorr 


Mr. Henry Pelling’s British Communist Party (London: Black, 1958. 
18s.) is a concise and careful account, based on the voluminous Communist 
sources in print, of the twists and turns of the party from its difficult 
birth in 1920 to its disillusioned middle age in 1958. It began by expelling 
Sylvia Pankhurst in 1921; its first leaders, ‘a society of great friends ’, 
were removed from power in 1928 by Harry Pollitt and R. P. Dutt in 
order to bring it into line with Stalin’s policies; Pollitt in turn was kicked 
upstairs in 1956 for having followed Stalin too faithfully in the Krushchev 
era. In between were many changes of face, as the strings were twitched 
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from Moscow; from Moscow came the funds (in five figures in 1928) and 
the orders which in the late thirties made some members ‘ cryptos’ 
and others spies, so that Mr. Pelling can call the party ‘ a military apparatus 
of the U.S.S.R.’ (p. 107). The Spanish civil war brought in the intellec- 
tuals, the world war the trade unionists; the cold war drove out the latter, 
the Hungarian revolt the former. It is a pity that Mr. Pelling has not 
included a bibliography, nor found room fora reference to S. R. Graubard’s 
British Labour and the Russian Revolution, 1917-1924 (Harvard U.P., 1956), 
which has a fuller account than his own of the founding of the C.P.G.B. 
Nor does his book escape the aridity inherent in this subject; its characters 
do not come to life, and perhaps had little life outside the coterie. Thus 
Mr. Pelling furnishes no answer to his closing question: why a band of 
British citizens could for so long and so completely sacrifice themselves 
to the service of a foreign dictatorship. He has, however, produced an 
indispensable guide-book for such an inquiry. 
University College of N. Wales, Bangor C. L. Mowat 


It is impossible in these days to keep pace with constitutional changes 
in the Commonwealth, as Sir W. Ivor Jennings admits in the preface to 
Constitutional Laws of the Commonwealth, vol. i: The Monarchies (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1957). He claims that his book ‘ deals with the various 
constitutional laws as they were in the earlier months of 1956’. The 
book is really a third edition of Constitutional Laws of the British Empire, 
first published in 1938 by Sir Ivor and the late Miss C. M. Young, and 
issued in a second edition in 1952 under the title of Constitutional Laws of 
the Commonwealth. The enactment of a new constitution for Pakistan 
(since suspended) and the difficulty of dealing adequately with the 
lengthy Indian Constitution by short extracts were among the considera- 
tions which led Sir Ivor to conclude that if he was to keep his book up to 
date and comprehensive, it was necessary to go into two volumes at least. 
He has therefore dealt in this volume with what he has called the 
Monarchies—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Ceylon, 
and, for some reason, the Republic of Ireland. In a later volume he 
hopes to deal with the Republics: which they will be by then is a matter of 
interesting speculation. The present volume contains extracts from 
judical decisions and from constitutional enactments, with comments 
and exposition by the editor. Some important new material has been 
added. With some regret one must say, however, that the book gives 
the impression more of having been hurriedly patched up, rather than 
of having been thought out afresh in the light of the profound changes 
which have occurred in the Commonwealth and which have affected the 


monarchies no less than the republics. Let us hope Sir Ivor will have 
more time next time. 


Exeter College, Oxford K. C. WHEARE 
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